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SCHURER’S HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE IN THE TIME OF 
JESUS CHRIST. Second Division. Vols. I. and II. 


The First Issue for 1885 comprised :-— 


ORELLI’S OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY OF THE CONSUMMATION OF 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 
RABIGER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THEOLOGY. Vol. I. (completion). 
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from that time to this Four Volumes yearly (or 156 in all) have appeared 
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The Binding of the present Series is modernized, so as to distinguish 
it from the former. 


The Subscription Price will remain as formerly, 21s. annually for Four 
Volumes, payable in advance. (The Subscription Price for the Volumes 
of New Series—1880 to 1885—is therefore Six Guineas.) ¥ 


The Publishers beg to announce as in preparation— 


SCHURER’S HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE IN THE TIME OF 
JESUS CHRIST—(continuation). 

KEIL’S HANDBOOK OF BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY. 

FPRANE’S SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE. 

LECHLER’S HISTORY OF THE APOSTOLIC AND POST-APOSTOLIC TIMES. 

EBRARD’S APOLOGETICS. 

DORNER’S CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


A Selection of 20 Volumes may be had at the Subscription Price of 
Five Guineas, from the works issued previous to 1883. 

fessrs. Clark take this opportunity of expressing their thanks for the 
favour with which this New Serics of the Foreign Theological Library 
Aas been received. 


May they request an early remittance of Subscription for 1885. 
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§ 26. PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES. 
THE LITERATURE. 


For the older literature, see Carpzov, Apparatus hist.-crit. pp. 173, 204, and 
Daniel, art. ‘‘ Pharisiier,” in Ersch and Gruber's Encyclopddie, § 3, 
vol. xxii. p. 18. 

Triglandius, Trium scriptorum illustrium de tribus Judaeorum sectis syn- 
tagma, in quo Scrarti, Drusit, Scaligeri opuscula quae eo pertinent cum 
aliis junctim exhibentur. 2 vols. Delphis 1708. 

Ugolini, Trihaeresium sive dissertatio de tribus sectis Judaeorum (Thesaurus 
antiquitatum sacrarum, tom. xxii.; and other dissertations therein). 

Joh. Gottlob Carpzov, Apparatus historico-criticus antiquitatum sacri codicis 
(1748), pp. 173-215. 

Grossmann, De Judaeorum disciplina arcana. Parti—ii. Lips. 1833-1834. 
The same, De philvsophia Sadducaeorum. Parti.-iv. Lips. 1836-1838. 
The same, De Pharisaeismo Judaeorum Alezandrino. Part i—iii. Lips. 
1846-1850. The same, De collegio Pharisacorum. Lips. 1851. 

Daniel, art. ‘‘ Pharieder,” in Ersch and Gruber, Allgemeine Encyklop. der 
Wissensch. und Kiinste, § 3, vol. xxii. (1846) pp. 17-34. 

Winer, Realwérterb, ii. 244-248 (Pharisier), and 352-356 (Sadducier). 

Lutterbeck, Die neutestamentlichen Lehrbegriffe, i. (1852) pp. 157-222. 

Reuss in Herzog’s [eal-Enc., 1st ed. xi. 1859, pp. 496-509 (Pharisier), 
and xiii. 1860, pp. 289-297 (Sadducier). 

Miiller (Alois), Pharisder und Sadducder oder Judaismus und Mosaismus. 
Eine historisch-philosophische Untersuchung als Beitrag zur Religions- 
geschichte Vorderasiens (Report of the Session of the Viennese Academy, 
phil.-hist. class, vol. xxxiv. 1860, pp. 95-164). 

Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iv. 357 sqq., 476 sqq. 

De Wette, Lehrb. der hebr.-jiidischen Archdologie (4th ed.), pp. 413-417. 

Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 856 sqq., 382 sqq. 

Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums und seiner Secten, i. 197 sqq., 216 sqq. 

Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, pp. 101-158. The same, 


Sadducder und Pharisdéer (Jud. Zeitschr. vol. ii. 1863, pp. 11-54. 
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Also printed separately). Thesame, Das Judenthum und seine Geschichte, 
Part i. (2nd ed. 1865) p. 86 sqq. 

Gritz, Geschichte der Juden, vol. iii. (8rd ed. 1878) pp. 91 sqq., 647-657 
(note 10). 

Derenbourg, Histoire de la Palestine, pp. 75-78, 119-144, 452-456. 

Hanne, Die Pharisder und Sadducder als politische Parteien (Zeitschr. fir 
wissensch. Theol. 1867, pp. 181-179, 239-263). 

Keim, Geschichte Jesu, i. 250-282. | 

Holtzmann in Weber and Holtzmann, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, ii. 124-135. 

Hausrath in d. Prot. Kirchenzeitung, 1862, Nr. 44. The same, Zeitgesch. 
2nd ed. i. 117-182. The same in Schenkel’s Bibellezikon, iv. 518-529. 

Ginsburg, arts. ‘‘ Pharisees” and ‘‘ Sadducees,” in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of 
Biblical Literature. 

Twisleton, the same article in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

Kuenen, De godsdienst van Israel, ii. 338-371, 456 sqq. The same, Theol. 
Tijdschrift, 1875, pp. 682-650 (advertisement of Wellhausen’s work). 

Wellhausen, Die Pharisier und die Sadducder. Eine Untersuchung zur 
inneren jtidischen Geschichte. Greifswald 1874. 

Cohen, Les Pharisiens. 2 vols. Paris 1877. 

Weber, System der altsynagogalen palistinischen Theologie. Leipzig 1880. 

Reuss, Geschichte der heiligen Schriften Alten Testaments (1881), § 396, 
546, 548-554. 

Baneth, Ueber den Ursprung der Sadokder und Boethostier (Magazin fiir die 
Wissensch. des Judenth. Jahrg. ix. 1882, pp. 1-37, 61-95. Also 
separately as a Leipsic doctorial dissertation ). 

Hamburger, Real-Enc. ftir Bibel und Talmud, Div. ii. (1883) pp. 1038-1059 
(art. ‘‘Sadducier,” etc. Comp. also the articles: ‘* Amhaarez,” 
‘‘ Chaber,” ‘‘ Chassidim,” ‘‘ Zaddikim”’). 

Montet, Essai sur les origines des partis suducéen et pharisien et leur histoire 
jusqu’a la naissance de Jésus-Christ. Paris 1883 (comp. Theol. Litztg. 
1883, p. 169). 

Sieffert, art. ‘‘Sadduciier” and ‘ Pharisier,” in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 2nd 
ed. xiii. 1884, pp. 210-244. 


The Testumony of Josephus. 


Bell, Jud. ii. 8. 14: Dapicaion pév ot Soxobvres per’ 
axptBelas éEnyeicOar Ta vopipa Kai THY TMpwTnY amayovTeEs 
aipecw, cipapuévn te Kal Oem mpoodmrovot mdyta, Kal TO EV 
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apatrey Ta Sixava Kal py Kata TO TWAEloTOY él Trois dvOpw- 
rs a \ 9 @ ‘ b) e / 

mows KetcBat, BonOciy Sé eis Exactov kal thy eipappévny’ 
yuyny S¢ mwacav péev adpOaprov, peraBaive 8 eis Erepov 

co) A a b] a f \ \ A 4 DoeOS 
capa THY THY ayabav povnv, Thy S&€ Tov davrAwy aidio 
tipmwpia xoratecbar, ZadSoveaion Sé, to Sevrepoy rtayua, 
THY Lev eipapperny TravraTracw dvaipovat, Kai Tov Oeov éEw 
tov Spay te xaxov 4 éhopay TiPevta, pact Sé én’ avOperrev 
? a +? ‘ ‘ \ a ‘ " 
€xoyp TO Te Kadov Kal TO KaKov mpoKeioOa, Kal TO KaTa 
yvepnv éxdotm tovTwy éxatépp mpooreva, WPuyns Se rip 
Stapovny nai tas Kal” Addov Tiyuwpias Kal Tipas avaspodor. 
Kai Gapicaion pév pirdddnrot te wal rHv els TO KoLwvov 
Opovotay doxobvres, Zaddavnatwy &é nal mpds aAAHAovs 7O 
700s Gyptmtepov, ai te éripsEias Trpos Tavs Opuolous amNveEls ws 

A > ¢ 
wpos A@AXOTpLOUS. 

Antt. xiii, 5. 9: Kata &€ tov ypovov rotrov rpeis aipéores 

a ) os 2 ‘ a ’ , 
tev “Iovdaiwy qoay, al mepi tav avOpwirivwv mpaypdrov 
Staddpws uredkayBavoy’ avy pev Papicaiwy édéyero, 4 5é 
ZadSovxaiwy, » tpirn & "Econvav. Oi pév otv Papicaior 
TLVA KAL OV TaVTA THs eipappévns elvar Aéyovow Epyov, twa S 
ép éavrois imrapyev, cupBaiverv te Kal pr) yiverOar. Ta Sé 

wn 3 a / ld A e 4 > é 
tav ’Econvav yévos Tavtwv thy elwappévnv xuplay atrodai- 
verat, kat pndev 8 un nat éxeivys ~ipov dvOpaTas datrayra. 
Saddovcaion Sé Thy pev eipappevynv avarpovaow, ovdev etvar 
TavTny afviovres, ode nat’ aitny ta avOperwa Tédos NapBa- 
vew, atravta 8 éd jyiv avrois TiOevrat, ws Kai tov ayabav 
aitious Nas avTovs yivouevous Kal Ta yelpw mapd suerépay 
aBovXlay NapBavortas. 

Anté. xiii. 10. 5: [Ot apicaior] tocavrny eyovot thy 
ioyov Tapa 76 TAHOE ws Kal Kata RBacidéws TL NEyOVTES Kat 
Kat apyrepéews evOvs muotever Gas. 

Antt. xiii. 10. 6: “AAXws te nal Gvoes mpos Tas Koracets 
ETULKOS Exavotw ot Papicaior. 

Ibid.: Nopipa rodrdd tiva rapéocav Te Syuw of Papicaios 
éx watépwv Siadoyns, amep ovK avayéyparrras év tots Mwicéws 
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‘ fe “a 
vopows, Kal Sia TOUTO TavTa TO Zaddsoveaiwv yevos éxBadrXeu, 
Neyor éxeiva Seiv wHryeioOar vouipa Ta yeypappeva, ta S& ex 
mapadocews Tay tarépwv pn Thpelv. Kal epi rovrev 
, J a \ l4 , , a 
Cntnoes avrois Kal ds:ahopas yevécOar ovvéBawe peyddas, Ta 
A / \ 9 , , , \ A 
péev Saddovxaiwv rovs evtropovs povov trePovtwv, Td Sé Snpo- 

N > e , > a“ 9 / a N / \ le) 
TLKOV OVY ETTOMEVOY AUTOS ExOVTMV, TOY Sé Dapicaiwy TO TAOS 
oUmpayov eyovTwv. 

Antt. xvii. 2.4: "Hv yap popiov te ‘Tovéaixdy avOpeitev 
ér éEaxpiBwce peya ppovoty tov tTatpiov vouou, avTois 
yaipew To Oeiov mpocrovoupévwy, ols UaAKTO 4 yuvatKwvitic: 
Papicaio: xadovvra, Baciredor Suvdpevor padtota avtimpac- 
ce, mpopnbeis, Kax Tov WpovmTou els TO TroAEEtY TE Kal 
Brdarrew émnppévot.” 

Antt. xviii. 1, 2: "Iovdaious dirocodpias tpeis joay éx Tot 
wavy apxyaiov Ttav Tratpiwv, } Te Tov "Econvav nal 4 Tav 
Zabdovxaiwy tpirnv Sé éefpirocdpovy ot Papicaio: reyouevor. 

A U 4 b a e a 9 4 9 a , 
Kal tuyyaver pévro. repli abvrav npiy eipnueva ev tH Sevtépa 
BiPrX\o tod *Iovdaixod arodcwou, pyncOncopar Sé Guws Kat 
vov autav er dAvyov. 

§3: Ov te yap Dapicaio: tiv Siacray éEevterifovary, ovdev 

b A g b] , t e 4 , , 

eis TO paraxwrepoy evdidovTes, OV TE O NOYos Kpivas TrapédwxKev 

ayaOav, Erovtas TH Hyemovia, TepiwaynTov yyovmevor THY 
4M e e vA > a a “ ¢ , 

guraxnvy ov vrayopevey nOednoe. Tits ye tois nAcKia 

A 2 9 a 

Mponkovet Tapaywpovow, ovdey er avrireEer Tav etonynOév- 

Tov Tavta Opdces étratpopevor. TI paccecOai re cipappévyn ta 

, 9 a aIOr _- 9 , \ ‘ A > 9 
mavra akwobvres, ovde TOU avOpwreiov To Boudopevov Tis ér 
avrois oppns adaipotvrat, Soxjcay Ta Oe@ xpaow yeverBar 
Kal tT@ éxeivns BovrXeuTnpio Kal trav avOpwrwrv To Oerjoav 

 enelyy T™mpiip p jj 
Tpocxwpev per apeTns 7 Kxaxias. “AOavatov te ioxvy tais 
uyais tiotis avtois elvat, Kal bro yOoves Sixawwoes Te Kal 


1 These words of hostility to the Pharisees are evidently not the pro- 
duction of Josephus, but copied by him from Nikolaus Damascenus (comp. 
Derenbourg, p. 128, note). They are the more valuable as a corrective to 
the flatteringly coloured representation of Josephus. 
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\ 9 A “A , 9 , > ra , ’ A a 
Topas als apeTis 7) xaxias emiTnSevors év TO Biw yeryove, Kal Tais 
‘ e 5) 9 5 4 a Ve 4 a 3» fo) 
pev elpypov alovov mpotiPec Oat, tais bé pactwvny tod avaBiodv. 
Kai 6: avra trois te Siow mibav@tatos tuyxavovet, Kal 
e , A > a ” e ce) J b) ¢ ” 
omroca Oeia evyay te Exetas Kal lepav Troimoews eEnynoe TH 
Exeivav Tuyyavove. Tpaccopeva. Eis tocovde aperijs avrois 
@i TroAEls ewaptupnoay émiTndevoes TOD emi Tact Kpeiacovos Ev 

te TH Staitn tod Siov Kal Acyors. 

§ 4: SadSovealos 5é tas yuyas o Adyos cuvadhaviter Tots 
capaci, puracis S¢ ovdapav tiwav petatroinats avtois 4} TOV 

, ‘ \ ‘ , , ‘4 ? 
vopwr pos yap Tovs didacKxdArous codias iv petiacw, apge- 
a ? A 9 a 9 %y 7 4 e e 
Aoyely apetny apiOpotow. Eis odvyous te avdpas ovros o 
Aoyos adixeto, TOs pévTOL TPwroUs Tois aki@pact, MpdaceTai 

e 9 9 n LaNB. e > “ e U A > 2 9» A , 
te Ur avTa@y ovdey ws EiTrely’ OTTOTE yap em apyas Taped Ootev, 
axovoiws péev Kal Kar’ avdyxas, mpooxywpoior § ody ols o 
Dapicaios reyet, 5a TO py av ddrAws avextovs yeverOas Tois 
7AnGecsy. 

Antt. xx. 9.1: aipecw 8€ perne thy ZaddSoveaiwv oimep 

9 .’ A / b] \ 4 \ ,] / \ 
etal Tept Tas Kpicets @pol Tapa Tavtas Tovs "Iovdaious, cabas 
78n Sednroxaper. 

Vita, 2, fin.: np&dunv worstevecOar tH Papicalwy aipéioe 
Kataxorovlar, 7) twapamAnotos ote TH Tap “EdAnoL Stach 
Aeryouery. 

Vita, 38: tis 5 Paptoaiwy aipécews, of wept ra mdtpsa 

‘ a a ” 9 , / 
voutwa Soxovor Tav ddrAwv axptBela Svahépev. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE MISHNA. 


(a) On Perushim and Zaddukim. 


Jadajim iv: 6: ‘The Zaddukim said to the Perushim: We must blame 
you, Perushim, for maintaining that the Holy Scriptures defile the hands, 
while antagonistic books (nnn HD or perhaps D1Dn “NHDO=the books 
of Homer) do not defile the hands. To this Rabban Johanan ben Sakkai 
replied : Is this then the only thing of the kind, for which the Perushim 
can be reproached? They also say: The bones of an ass are clean, and 
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those of the high priest Johanan unclean. To which they replied: Bones 
are declared unclean according to the proportion of affection, lest perhaps 
some one should make spoons of the bones of his father or his mother. 
Hereupon he replied: So too is it with the Holy Scriptures only a proof of 
affection, when it is declared that they defile the hands, while antagonistic 
books (the books of Homer) are not loved, and therefore contact with them 
does not defile.” 

Ibid. iv. 7: ‘The Zaddukim said also: We must blame you, Perushim, 
for declaring what is poured into an unclean vessel to be clean. The 
Perushim replied : We must blame you, Zaddukim, for declaring a channel 
coming out of a burying-place to be clean. The Zaddukim also said: We 
must blame you, Perushim, for saying: If my ox or my ass does harm, I 
owe compensation ; and if my man-servant or my maid-servant does harm, I 
am free. If I must pay compensation for an ox or an ass, to whom I have 
no legal obligations, why should I not owe compensation for what my man- 
servant and maid-servant do, to whom I have legal obligations? They 
replied: That which applies to an ox and an ass, which have no reason, 
cannot apply to a man-servant or maid-servant, who has reason. For else 
they might, if I make them angry, set fire to the field of another, and force 
me to pay expenses.” 

Ibid. iv. 8: ‘‘ A Galilaean heretic? once said : I blame you, Perushim, for 
writing in a writing of divorcement the name of the governor with that of 
Moses. The Perushim answered: We must blame thee, Galilaean heretic, 
for nevertheless writing the name of the governor and the name of God 
upon one page, and besides this the former above and the latter below. 
For it is written in the Bible (Ex. v. 2): Pharaoh said: Who is Jahveh, that 
I should obey Him and let Israel go? ” 

Chagiga ii. 7: ‘‘The garments of Am-haarez are Midras (D710, that is, 
defiled by pressure) for Perushim ; those of the Perushim are Midras for 
those who eat the heave; those of the latter are Midras for those who eat 
holy things ; and those of the latter are Midras for those who sprinkle the 
water of purification.” § 


3 According to the best authorities (Cod. de Rossi 138, Cambridge MS., 
editio princeps of the Mishna, 1492), the reading here and further on should 
be *S*5) »pyty instead of ».S3 pp. 

8 On the meaning of Am-haarez (yoNn Dy), see farther on. ‘‘ Those who 
eat the heave” are the priests and those belonging to them, ‘‘those who eat the 
holy things” are the ministering priests. Each subsequent category stands 
a degree higher in holiness and purity than the preceding one, on which 
account the garments of the preceding are unclean and unlawful for them ; 
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Sota iii. 4: ‘‘R. Joshua used to say: A foolish saint, a wise sinner, a ~-) 
Pharisaic woman (nvAND nw) and the sufferings of Perushim destroy the 


world.” * 

Erubin vi. 2: ‘‘ Rabban Gamaliel relates: A Zadduki once lived with us 
in a Maboi (a street fenced off for the purpose of freer Sabbath intercourse) 
in Jerusalem. Then my father said: Bring quickly all your goods into the 
Maboi, before the Zadduki can bring anything there, and make it unlawful 
for you. R. Judah quotes the saying differently: Do quickly what you 
have to do in the Maboi before the Zadduki brings anything there, and 
makes it unlawful for you.” 

Makkoth i. 6: ‘‘ False witnesses are only to be executed, when sentence 
has been passed upon one found guilty through them. The Zaddukim say: 
Only when he has been already executed ; because it is said (Deut. xix. 21), 
life for life. But the learned have refuted this, because it is said (Deut. 
xix. 19) you shall do to him as he thought to do to his brother. His 
brother therefore still exists.” 

In Para iii. 3 the ordinary printed text has only p‘pyty. Better 
authorities have p°)°p.® 

Para iii. 7: ‘‘The priests who burned the red heifer, were purposely 
declared unclean on account of the Zaddukim, that they might not assert, 
that the heifer was prepared by such only as had become clean through 
the setting of the sun.” 


comp. in illustration, Levy, Neuhebr. Worterd. 3.v. Dy (iii. 33 q.), and the 
translation in the Mishna published under Jost’s direction. 

4 The meaning seems to be, that the world cannot continue with a com- 
biuation of irreconcilable contrasta. Expositors indeed explain it differently. | 
See Surenhusius’ Mishna, iii. 218 sqq. | 

5 The explanation of the difficult Mishna is doubtful, and the difficulty 
is increased by the uncertainty of the reading in the last sentence (see the 
note in Jost’s AMishna, and the commentary in Surenhusius, ii. 108 sq.). At 
all events however Gamaliel means, according to the first reported form of 
his speech, to say, that his father placed the Zadduki on a level with 
another (rigidly legal) Israelite. For when several Israelites jointly 
deposited anything before the beginning of the Sabbath in a space fenced 
off, on which their houses abutted, they thereby made this space their 
private tenement, within which it was lawful even on the Sabbath to carry 
in and out. Those however who had taken no part in such depositing 
were excluded from this privilege. 

. ®§ So Cod. de Rossi 138, the Cambridge MS., and the editio princeps of the 
Mishna (Naples 1492). 
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Nidda iv. 2: ‘* The daughters of the Zaddukim are, if they walk in the 
ways of their fathers, equal to Samaritan women. If they walk openly in 
the ways of Israel, they are equal to Israelitish women. R. Joses says: 
They are all looked upon as Israelitish women, unless it is proved that they 
walk in the ways of their fathers,” 


(b) On Chaber and Am-haarez. 


Demai ii. 8: ‘‘He who takes upon himself to be a Chaber (n3n) sells 
neither fresh nor dry fruits to the Am-haarez (j4N7 Dy), buys from them 


no fresh, does not enter their houses as a guest, nor receive them as guests 
within his walls. R. Judah says: He must also breed no small cattle,’ not 
be frivolous in oaths and jokes, not defile himself with the dead, must on 
the other hand wait in the school-house. He was however answered: All 
this does not amount to the main thing.” 

Demai vi. 6: ‘If a Chaber and an Am-haarez inherit from their father, 
who was an Am-haarez, the former nay say: Do thou take the wheat in 
this place and I will take the wheat in that place, thou the wine of this, I 
of that place. But he may not say to him: Do thou take wheat and I 
barley ; thou the moist, I the dry.” ® 

Demai vi. 12; ‘“‘If an Am-haarez says to a Chaber: Buy me a bundle 
of vegetables, buy me a loaf, the latter may buy without special remark 
and is free from the duty of tithing. But if he added: I buy this for 
myself and that for my friend, and they get mixed, he must tithe all, 
even if the latter were a hundred (ie. a hundred times as great as his 
own”), 

Shebtith v. 9=Gittin v.9: ‘One woman may lend to another, who is 
suspected about shebiith (the eating of the fruits of the seventh year), a 
flour sieve, a corn sieve, a hand mill and a stove, but may not help her to 
gather or to grind. The wife of a Chaber may lend the wife of an 
Am-haarez a flour sieve and a corn sieve, and may also help her to gather, 
to grind and to winnow. But when once water has been poured on the 
flour she may no longer handle it with her,® for one must not assist the 


oem =O ee 


* Because shepherds do not spare their neighbour's field. 

8 This is in the interest of the correct tithing of all the different crops by 
the Chaber. 

® The reason of this is found in the laws concerning clean and unclean. 
See the commentary. 
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transgressor. Besides, this latter has been only allowed for the sake of 
peace, just as one may in the seventh year wish success to the labour of 
the Gentiles, but not to that of an Israelite, etc.” 

Bikkurim iii. 12: ‘‘R. Judah says: A priest may make a present of the 
first-fruits only to a Chaber.” 

Tohoroth vii. 4: “If the wife of a Chaber has left the wife of an 
Am-haarez yrindivg at the mill in her house, the house is unclean if the 
mill stops; but if it goes on grinding, only that is unclean which the 
woman could reach by stretching out her hand. If there are two such 
women there, all is, according to R. Meir, unclean, because while the one 
is grinding, the other can touch everything, but according to the learned, 
only that which each could touch by stretching out her hand.” 

Tohoroth viii. 5: ‘If the wife of an Am-haarez enters the house of a 
Chaber to fetch out his son, his daughter, or his cattle, the house remains 
clean, because she has no permission to stay there.” 


The priests and scribes were the two influential factors which 
determined the inner development of Israel after the captivity. 
In Ezra’s time they were still virtually identical. From the 
commencement of the Greek period they were more and more 
separated, and about the period of the Maccabaean conflict 
two parties sharply contrasted with each other were developed 
from them. The Sadducean party proceeded from the ranks 
of the priests, the party of the Pharisees from the scribes. 
We know these two parties from the testimony especially of 
the New Testament and Josephus as two circles in hostile 
opposition to each other. But we shut out beforehand the 
comprehension of their nature, if we view the contrast between 
the two as one really the result of opinion. The Pharisees 
were by nature the rigidly legal, the Sadducees in the first 
instance only the aristocrats, who certainly were driven by 
the historical development into that opposition to Pharisaic 
legality, which however formed no fundamental element 
of their nature. Hence we gain but a distorted image by 
opposing the differences between them to each other point by 
point. On the contrary, the characteristic feature of the 
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Pharisees arises from their legal tendency, that of the Sadducees 
from their social position.” 


I. THE PHARISEES, 


Othe Pharisees were simply those who were specially exact 
about the interpretation and observance of the law, hence 
they were the rigidly legal, who spared themselves no pains 
and privations in its punctual fulfilment. ‘They were con- 
sidered to interpret the law with accuracy.” 7 “They valued 
themselves upon their accurate interpretation of the law of 
their fathers.”"* “They renounce the enjoyments of life and 
in nothing surrender themselves to comfort.”** Hence they 
were those, who seriously and consistently strove to carry out 
in practice the ideal of a legal life set up by the scribes. 
And this is to say, that they were the classic representatives of 
that tendency, which the internal development of Israel altogether 
adopted during the post-exilian period. What applies to this 
in general applies in a specific manner to the Pharisaic party. 
It was the germ proper, which was distinguished from the rest 
of the mass only by its greater strictness and consistency. 
Hence the law, in that maturity of complication which had 
been given to it by the labours of the scribes during the 
course of centuries, was the basis of all its efforts. To carry 
this out in every point was the beginning and end of all its 
endeavours. Hence all that has been said above (§ 25. III.) 


10 The above expressed thought, that the contrast between the two was 
not one of opinion, was first precisely formulated by Wellhausen. 

1 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 14: of Goxovyreg peer’ adxpiBeiag tEnyeiodcs rad vopeipen® 
Vita, 38: of wepl rad warps voperee Soxoves trav dAray cbxpsBeice dsccPepecv. 
Comp. Acts xxii. 3, xxvi.5; Phil. iii. 5. 

12 Antt, xvii. 2.4: ix” sZaxpsiBacss piya Ppovovy rov warpiou vopcov. 

13 Antt. xviii. 1. 3: ray Slesrrav iZevrsalCovow, ovdiv elo rd paraxwrepov 
évdsdcures. 
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on the development of Jewish law by the labours of the 
scribes, and all that will be adduced farther on (§ 28) on the 
nature of Jewish legalism, serves to characterize Pharisaisn. 
The legalism there described is just the Pharisaic. But as 
Pharisaism rests upon the foundation of the law as developed 
by the scribes, so did it also in its turn govern the farther 
development of Jewish law. When the Pharisaic party had 
once been formed as such,all the more famous scribes, at least 
all thos® who influenced the future development, proceeded 
from its midst. There were indeed Sadducean scribes. But 
their work has left no trace behind it in history. All the 
influential scribes belonged to the Pharisaic party. This may 
be assumed as self-evident, and is confirmed by the fact, that 
in the few cases in which the party position of the scribes is 
named, they are as a rule designated as Pharisees.” 

After what has been said, it is self-evident, that the Pharisees 
would declare not only the written Thorah, but also the 
“oral law ” developed by the scribes as binding. This whole 
multitude of enactments now passed asthe correct exposition 
and further development of the written Thorah. Zeal for the 
one implied zeal for the other. Hence it is expressly said in 
Josephus, “ The Pharisees have imposed upon the people many 
laws taken from the tradition of the fathers (é« watépwv 
Siadoyis), which are not written in the law of Moses." When 
John Hyrcanus forsook the Pharisees, he abolished the laws 
which they had introduced «card tHv watp@av trapadoow, 
and at the restoration under Alexandra they were re-enacted.” 
In the New Testament also testimony is given to the estima- 
tion in which the Pharisees held the mapadoois Tav mpeo- 
Burépov (Mark vii. 3; Matt. xv. 2). That the same 


14 Antt. xv. 1.1: Tlodtev 6 Dapscaios xal Lauias 6 covrou padnrae. 
Also Antt. xv. 10. 4. Acts v. 34: tis iy ry cuvedply Dapsoniogs cvopars 
Tapeaacya. Jogeph. Vita, 38: 6 32 Sipewy otros gu woasws pew Ispocorvpewy, 
yivoug 3€ oDedpa Aauxpor, rag bf Dapicainy aipiceuc. 

18 Anit, xiii. 10. 6. 16 Antt. xiii. 16. 2. 
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standpoint with regard to this 7apadoats was represented by the 
entire body of Jewish Rabbinism has already been shown (vol. i 

| p. 334 sq.). The Halacha or traditional law, as developed 
and settled by the labours of the scribes, was declared to be 
as legally binding as the written Thorah. R. Eleasar of Modein 
said: He who interprets Scripture in opposition to tradition 
(nan NY) has no part in the world to come.” Among the 
reasons for which the tempest of war bursts upon the country, 
are named among others, “ People who interpret Scripture in 
opposition to tradition ” (naen3 Nbv’).8 The traditional inter- 
pretation and the traditional law are thus declared absolutely 
binding. And it is consequently but consistent when devia- 
tion from these is declared even more culpable than deviation 
from the written Thorah. J¢ ts more culpable to teach con- 
trary to the precepts of the scribes, than contrary to the Thorah 
itself.” If the traditional interpretation is binding, it is in 
fact this and not the written law which decides in the last 
instance. Nor is anything else than this established Pharisaic 
principle of tradition meant by the rhetorical expression 
of Josephus, that the Pharisees do not allow themselves to 
oppose the injunctions of those who precede them in age.” 
Certainly there is infinitely more insight in these words of 
Josephus, than in the assertion of Geiger, that Pharisaism is 
“the principle of progressive development,” and that Protes- 
tantism is only “the full reflection of Pharisaism.” * 

As in its position towards the law, so too in its religious 
and dogmatic views does Pharisaism simply represent the 
orthodox standpoint of later Judaism. In this respect the 
following points are bronght forward, some from the New 
Testament, some from Josephus, as characteristic of the 
Pharisees in contradistinction to the Sadducees. 


17 Aboth iii. 11. 18 Abdoth v. 8. 
19 Sanhedrin xi. 3. 2 Antt. xviii. 1. 8. 
21 Geiger, Sadducder und Pharisder (separate reprint), p. 35. 
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1. The Pharisees teach “that every soul is imperishable, 
but that only those of the righteous pass into another body, 
while those of the wicked are, on the contrary, punished with 
eternal torment” ;” or, as it is said in another passage, “ they 
hold the belief that an immortal strength belongs to souls, 
and that there are beneath the earth punishments and rewards 
for those (souls), who in life devoted themselves to virtue or / 
vileness, and that eternal imprisonment is appointed for the 
latter, but the possibility of returning to life for the former.” 
The Sadducees, on the other hand, say that there is no resur-— - 
rection (yu) elvas dvacracw, Matt. xxii. 23; Mark xii 8; 
Luke xx. 27; Acts xxiii. 8; comp. iv. 1, 2). “They deny 
the continuance of the soul and the punishments and rewards 
of the world below.”” “ According to their teaching, souls 
perish together with bodies.” * What is here represented in a 
philosophizing style as the doctrine of the Pharisees, is merely 
the Jewish doctrine of retribution and resurrection, already 
testified by the Book of Daniel (Dan. xii. 2), by all subsequent 
Jewish literature, and also by the New Testament, as the 
common possession of genuine Judaism. (‘The righteous will 
rise to life eternal in the glory of the Messianic kingdom, but 
the unrighteous will be punished with eternal torme Nor 
is the essence of this faith the mere opinion of a philosophical 
school with respect to immortality, but that upon which 
depends the direct religious interest of the personal salvation 
of each individual. For this appears to be guaranteed only 
on the assumption of a resurrection of the body. Hence so 
great weight is laid upon this, that in the Mishna it is even 
said, that he who says, that the resurrection of the dead 1s not to 
be inferred from the law, has no part in the world to come.” 


22 Bell. Jud. ti. 8.14. That Josephus does not intend by this to ascribe 
to the Pharisees the doctrine of the transmigration of souls is proved by the 
passage following. 

23 Antt. xviii. 1. 3. 24 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 14. 

25 Antt. xviii. 1. 4. : 26 Sanhedrin x. 1. 
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The Sadducees, by denying the resurrection and immortality 
in general, renounced at the same time the entire Messianic 
hope, at least in that form which later Judaism had given it. 
And it was they and not the Pharisees who—from the stand- 
point of later Judaism—represented a sectarian opinion. 
y 2. The Pharisees also taught the existence of angels and 
_ spirits, while the Sadducees denied them (Acts xxiii. 8). 
This statement of the Acts, though not confirmed by other 
testimony, is nevertheless thoroughly trustworthy, as in entire 
accordance with the picture which we elsewhere obtain of the 
two parties. That in this respect also the Pharisees repre- 
sented the general standpoint of later Judaism needs no proof. 
3. Josephus ascribes also to Pharisees and Sadducees 
different views concerning Divine providence and human 
freedom. The Pharisees “make everything depend on fate 
and on God, and teach that the doing of good is indeed chiefly 
the affair of man, but that fate also co-operates in every 
_transaction.”” “They assert, that everything is accomplished 
by faith. They do not however deprive the human will of 
spontaneity, it having pleased God that there should be a 
mixture, and that to the will of fate should be added the 
human will with its virtue or baseness.”* They say, that 
“some but not all things are the work of fate; some things 
depend on the will of man as to whether they are done or 
not.”” The Sadducees deny fate entirely, and place God 
\ beyond the possibility of doing or providing anything evil. 
They say, that good and evil are at man’s choice, and the 
doing of the one or the other at his discretion.” “They deny 


37 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 14. 

28 Anit. xviii. 1. 8. The above translation rests upon the reading re 
bcrgoay for re bsajcavrs adopted by Bekker. 29 Antt. xiii. 5. 9. 

30 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 14. The reading rev bso Ew rov Spay rs xaexov % 
Spay» (for » EPovdy) ribevras, still defended by Keim, i. 281, is quite a uscless 
conjecture, which has been again abandoned by modern editors. The 
word iGopa@y is, a8 Passow’s Lexicon already shows, the only technical 
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fate by asserting that it is nothing, and that human affairs are 
not brought to pass by its means. They ascribe on the 
contrary all to us, maintaining, that we are ourselves the cause 
of our prosperity, and that we also incur misfortune through 
our own folly.”™ At the first glance it seems very strange to 
meet with such philosophemes among the religious parties of 
Palestine, and the suspicion arises, that Josephus not only gave 
a philosophic colouring to religious views, according to his own 
fancy, but that without further ceremony he imputed philosophic 
theories to his countrymen; a suspicion which is increased when 
we also add his statements concerning the Hssenes, whence results 
the systematic statement, that the Essenes taught an absolute 
fate, the Sadducees utterly denied fate, and the Pharisees struck 
out a middle path between the two. And to strengthen our: 
suspicion still more, Josephus expressly assures us elsewhere, ! 
that the Pharisees corresponded to the Stoics, and the Essenes 
to the Pythagoreans.” In fact the very expression e(uappevn, 
which is utterly impossible to any Jewish consciousness, 
proves that we have at least to deal with a strongly Hellenizedy 
colouring of Jewish views. Still it is merely the garment 
which is borrowed from Greece. The matter itself is genuinely 
Jewish. For after all, what Josephus says, when once we strip 
off its Greek form, is nothing more than this, that according 
to the Pharisees everything that happens takes place gh 
God’s providence, and that consequently in human actions also, 
whether good or bad, a co-operation of God is to be admitted. 
And this is a genuine Old Testament view. For, on the one 
hand, the strict comprehension of the idea of the Divine 
expression in the whole Greek language for the divine supervision of the 
world, and indeed not only in the sense of inspicerc, but also in that of | 
prospiccre, providere. The Hebrew ney in the saying of Akiba, quoted 


farther on, corresponds with it. 


$1 Antt. xiii, 5.9. On wepa, c. acc., meaning through, see Passow, iL 
669%, above. 
3° Vita, 2, fin.; Antt, xv. 10. 4. 
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omnipotence leads to a conception of human actions, whether 
cood or bad, as effected by God.” On the other hand, the Old 
Testament lays quite as much emphasis on the moral responsi- 
bility of man; he himself incurs guilt and punishment if he 
acts wrongly, as he also gains merit and reward if he acts 
rightly. And for later Judaism the moral independence of 
“man was a fundamental thought, a primary assumption of its 
zeal for the law and its hope for the future.“ Both lines of 
thought are genuinely Jewish. It is highly probable in itself, 
that the reflection of the learned and educated was directed 
towards the antinomy involved in them and sought to find a 
means of reconciling them. Nay, we have distinct testimony 
that this was the case, that Rabbinical Judaism did in fact 
make the problem of Divine Providence and human freedom 
the subject of its thought.” This is not however- to say, that 
the three possible standpoints, (1) absolute fate, (2) absolute 
freedom, (3) interposing inspection, were each represented in 
so systematic a manner as Josephus states by the three parties 
of Essenes, Sadducees and Pharisees. This systematizing is 
certainly the weakest point in the representation of Josephus. 
Still there may be a certain amount of truth in it. It may 
be, that in the view of the Essenes the Divine, in that of the 
Sadducees the human factor occupied the foreground. In any 
tase the Pharisees embraced with equal resolution both lines 
of thought: the Divine omnipotence and providence and 


88 In these words is the Old Testament view comprised in the excellent 
disquisition of De Visser, De daemonologie van het Oude Testament (Utrecht 
1880), pp. 5-47. Comp. Theol. Litztg. 1881, col. 26. 

84 Comp. e.g. Psalt. Salom. ix. 7: 6 Os0s, ra ipya nua tv sxdoyn xai 
Elovola tis Puxiis Yay, TOU Toijoas Gixccsocuyny xal ddiniay tv Eryors xespay 
neo. 

85 See especially, Hamburger, Heal-Enc., Div. ii. p. 102 sqq. (art. 
‘‘Bestimmung’’). Also Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 111 sqq. 
Langen, Das Judenthum in Paldstina, p. 381 8qq. The Apostle Paul is a 
proof of how much Jewish consciousness was occupied with the problem in 
question. 
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human freedom and responsibility. That the one continued 
to exist beside and notwithstanding the other is emphatically 
stated in a saying of Akiba: mn) mwa “py 950, «Every - 
thing is beheld (by God), but freedom is given (to man).” 
Herein also the Pharisees represent not a sectarian opinion, 
but the correct standpoint of Judaism. 

In politics too the standpoint of the Pharisees was the 
genuinely Jewish one of looking at political questions not from 
a political, but from a religious point of view. The Pharisees 
were by no means a “political” party, at least not directly. 
Their aim, viz. the strict carrying out of the law, was not 
political, but religious. So far as no obstruction was cast in 
the way of this, they could be content with any government. 
It was only when the secular power prevented the practice of 
the law in that strict manner which the Pharisees demanded, 
that they gathered together to oppose it, and then really 
became in a certain sense a political party, opposing even 
external resistance to external force. This took place not 
only at the time of the oppression by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
but also under the Jewish princes John Hyrcanus and 
Alexander Jannaeus, who opposed Pharisaic ordinances from 
their Sadducaean standpoint. On the other hand, the 
Pharisees had, under Alexander, who left the whole power in 
their hands, a leading position in the government, which 
however they used only for the carrying out of their religious 
demands. To politics as such they were always compara-. 
tively indifferent. It must however be admitted, that there 
were two different religious points of view, especially at the 
time when Israel was under heathen government or under 
government friendly to the heathen, from which to judge of 
the political situation, and that according as the one or the 
other was placed in the foreground, an opposite demeanour 
would be maintained towards it. The idea of the Divine 


% Aboth iii. 15. Derenbourg, p. 127, note, refers also to Sifre, § 53. 
DIV. II. VOL. #. B 
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Providence might be made the starting-point. Thence would 
result the thought, that the sway of the heathen over Israel 
was the will of God, that it was He who had given to the 
Gentiles power over His people to punish them for their 
transgressions, that this government of the Gentiles could last 
ny so long as it was the will of God. Hence first of all 
this chastisement of God must be willingly submitted to; a 
heathen and moreover a harsh government must be willingly 
borne, if only the observance of the law was not thereby 
| prevented. From this standpoint the Pharisees Polio and 
Sameas, ¢.7., exhorted their fellow-citizens to submit to the rule 
of Herod.” In the time also of the great insurrection against 
the Romans, we see the chief Pharisees, like Simon the son of 
Gamaliel, at the head of that mediatizing party, who only 
joined in the insurrection because they were forced to do so, 
while they were in heart opposed to it.” An entirely 
different result however was arrived at, when the thought of 
Israel's election was placed in the foreground. Then the rule 
of the heathen over the people of God would appear as an 
abnormity whose abolition was by all means to be striven for. 
Israel must acknowledge no other king than God alone, and 
the ruler of the house of David, whom He anointed. The 
supremacy of the heathen was illegal and presumptuous. 
From this standpoint it was questionable, not merely whether 
obedience and payment of tribute to a heathen power was a 
duty, but whether it was lawful (Matt. xxii. 17 sqq.; Mark 
xii. 14 sqg.; Luke xx. 22 sqq.). From this standpoint, as it 
seems, the majority of the Pharisees refused to take the oath 
to Herod.” It may be supposed that this was the specially 
popular standpoint, both with the people and the Pharisees, . 
Indeed it must have been such, since every non-Pharisaic 
government, even when it did not prevent the practice of the 


37 Antt. xiv. 9. 4, xv. 1.1. 88 Com. on Simon, Bell. Jud. iv. 3.9. 
39 Antt. xv. 10. 4, xvii. 24. 
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law, involved a certain compromise of its free exercise. Hence 
it was a Pharisee, one Saddukos, who in conjunction with 
Judas of Galilee founded the revolutionary party of the Zealots. 
Indifferent then as Pharisaism at first was to politics, the 
revolutionary current, which in the time of Christ was con- 
tinually increasing among the Jewish people, must be set to 
the account of its influence. 

The characteristics of Pharisaism hitherto described show 
no peculiarity by which it may be distinguished from post- 
exilian Judaism in general. So far as it is only regarded as 
an intellectual tendency, it is simply identical with that 
adopted by the Judaism of the post-exilian period, at least in 
its main branches and classic representatives. Still it formed 
a party within the natn, an ecclesiola in ecclesia. In one of 
the two passages in which Josephus, or rather his authority 
Nikolaus Damascenus, speaks of the refusal of the oath by the 
Pharisees, he designates them as a popwoy te ‘Iovdacnav 
av@peroy, and states their number as six thousand.’ This 
leads us to infer a definite boundary of their circle. In the 
New Testament also and in Josephus the Pharisees evidently 
appear as a decided fraction of the people. In the same sense 
also must their name be explained. It is in Hebrew 0'¥B,” 
in Aramaic fl", stat. emphat. ®"B, whence the Greek 
Papicaio. That this literally means “the separated” is 
undoubted. The only question can be, to what to refer the 
term. Are they those who separate themselves from ail 
uncleanness and all illegality, or those who separate themselves 
from certain persons? The first is spoken for by the circuin- 
stance, that in Rabbinic Hebrew also ,the substantives 7B 
and MWB occur with the meaning “separation,” scl. from 
all uncleanness.”* But if only a separation from unclean- 

40 Antt. xvili. 41; comp. i. 6. 41 Antt. xvii. 2. 4. 


42 Jadajim iv. 6-8; Chagiga ii. 7; Sota iii. 4. 
42a Sabim v. 1: »yRDNDD invhp snd, “ After he was separated from 
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ness, without any reference to persons, were intended, other 
positive epithets would have been more obvious (the “ clean,’ 
the “just,” the “pious,” or the like). Besides, a separation 
from uncleanness is at the same time a separation from 
unclean persons. If then the latter is in any case to be 
included, it seems obvious to derive the name from that 
“separation,” which took place in the time of Zerubbabel and 
then again in the time of Ezra, when Israel separated from 
the heathen dwelling in the land and from their uncleanness 
(Ezra vi. 21, ix. 1, x. 11; Neh. ix. 2, x. 29). Wellhausen 
however is in the right when he objects to this, that this 
separation, to which all Israel then submitted, had about it 
nothing characteristic of the Pharisees.“ For the Pharisees 
must have their name from a separation, which the bulk of 
the nation did not undergo with them ; in other words, froma 
separation made by them, in consequence of their stricter view of 
the notion of uncleanness, not only from the uncleanness of the 
heathen, but also from that with which, according to their vier, 
a great portion of the people were affected, It was in this sense 
that they were called the separated or the separating, and 
they might have been so called from either praise or blame. 
‘They might so have called themselves, because they kept as 
far as possible from all uncleanness, and therefore also from 
contact with unclean persons. Or they might have been so 
named in a reproachful sense by their adversaries, as “the 
separatists,” who for the sake of their own special cleanness 
separated themselves from the bulk of the nation.“* The latter 


what defiled him.” Tohoroth iv. 12: my Bp mony, ‘ The cleanness of the 
separated life.” Sota ix. 15: ‘‘Since Rabban Gamaliel the elder died, 
there has been no more mw7B3 my. Aboth iii. 13: “R. Akiba said : 
Vows are a fence for the mw ” (ie. "they serve for its maintenance and 
preservation). 

43 Wellhausen, Pharisder und Sadducder, p. 76 sqq. 

44 This view, though intermingled with other points of view, is also the 
prevailing one in the explanations of the Fathers and the Rabbis. See Clem., 
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was certainly the original meaning of the name. _ For it is 
not probable that they gave it to themselves. Other positive 
self-designations would have been more obvious to them, and 
in fact they first appear in history under the name of O° on 
(see below). Their adversaries however called them “the 
separatists.” This also explains why the name so seldom 
occurs in our oldest Rabbinical authority the Mishna; in the 
chief passage in the mouth of an adversary and only twice 


Homil. xi. 28: of sioty AQapiopeévo: xal ra vopima as ypapmarsis Tay drArwy 
xAsioy sidcres. Pseudo-Tertullian, adv. haer. c. 1: Pharisaeos, qui addita- 
menta quaedam legis adstruendo a Judaeis divisi sunt, unde etiam hoc accipere 
ipsum quod habent nomen dignifuerunt. Origenes, Comment. in Matt. xxiii. 2 
(Opp. ed. Lommatzsch, iv.194): Qui autem majus aliquid profitentes dividunt 
se ipsos quasi meliores a multis, secundum hoc Pharisaei dicuntur, qui inter- 
pretantur divisi et segregati. Phares enim divisio appellatur. Idem, Com- 
ment. in Matt. xxiii. 23 eqq. (Lommatzsch, iv. 219 sq.) : Similiter Pharisaei 
sunt omnes qui justificant semetipsos, et dividunt se a caeteris dicentes: noli 
mihi appropriare, quoniam mundus sum. Interpretantur autem Pharisaei, 
secundum nomen Phares, divisi, qui se ipsos a caeteris diviseruot. Phares, 
autem dicitur hebraica lingua divisio. Idem, Comment.in Matt. xxiii. 29 (Lom- 
matzsch, iv. 233): Recte Pharisaei sunt appellati, id est praecisi, qui spiritualia 
prophetarum a corporali historia praeciderunt. Idem, Comment. in Joann. 
vol. vi. c. 13 (Lommatzsch,i. 210): Of 3€ Dapsowios, dre xceret 46 dvopeee Ovres Oim- 
puyetvos tints xxl oraciadess. Idem, Comment. in Joann. vol. xiii. c. 54, fin. 
(Lommatzsch, ii. 113): Dapscaiay 38 ray dvodinpnekyay xecl ry Oeleey svoryre 
axrorwArcrav Dapiocio: yap tppenvevovrecs’ of Sinpnetvor. Epiphanius, haer. 
16, 1: "EAéyosro 3€ Deepsonios Sie ro ePwotcpivous elves avrovs dao Tay 
ZArwy, dice tHy Esrowepscoobpnoxeiay Thy Tap evToIs vEvopetopeéyny. Dacpes voto 
nero tHy ‘EBpaides tpenvevstas dQopiopeds. Hieronymus, contra Luctferianos, 
c. 23 (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, ii. 197) : Pharisaei a Judaeis divist propter quasdam 
observationes superfluas nomen quoque a dissidio susceperunt (according 
to Pseudo-Tertullian, comp. below, note 89). Idem, Comment. in Matt. 
xxii. 23 (Vallarsi, vii. 1. 177) : Pharisaei traditionum et observationum, quas 
illi deurepdoesg Vocant, justitiam praeferebant, unde et divisi vocabantur a 
populo ; Sadducaei autem, qui interpretantur justi, et ipsi vendicabant sibi 
quod non erant. Nathan ben Jehiel declares in the Aruch: NIN WD - 
Soxpa pIpTD Nw INT Oo” NOD Sexy yo) ANDID SoD Ios eee’, 
‘““A Parush is one who separates himself from all uncleanness, and from 
unclean food, and from the people of the land, who are not careful what 
they eat.” For further testimony, see Buxtorf, Lex Chald. col. 1851 sq. ; 
Drusius, De tribis sectis Judaeorum, lib. ii. c. 2; De Wette, Archdologie, 
p. 413. 
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besides.” The last-named fact certainly shows that the 
Pharisees on their part accepted the party name when once 
naturalized. And they might well do so, for from their stand- 
point the “separation” from which they obtained the name 
was one thoroughly praiseworthy and well-pleasing to God. 
If the name Perushim shows that the Pharisees appeared 
as “separatists” in the eyes of their adversaries, another name 
shows us their own view of their character and community. 
They called themselves merely Chaberim (Q3M), “neigh- 
bours,” this term being, in the language of the Mishna and 
of ancient Rabbinical literature in general, exactly identical 
with that of Perushim. It is self-evident from the matter of 
the passages given above (vol. 11. p. 8), that a Chaber in them 
everywhere means one who strictly observes the law, especially 
the laws relating to cleanness and uncleanness. And indeed the 
term comprises all those who do so, and therefore not merely 
those who are scholars by profession. For it is not the 
unlearned,“ but as the tenor of the passages shows, the bulk 
of those in whom no strict observance of the law can be 
assumed, the “ people of the land” (7287 oy), who form the 
45 The chief passage is Jadajim iv. 6-8; the two other passages, Chagiga 


ii. 7; Sota iii. 4. 

46 The unlearned is called, in contrast to the learned, pian, idsarn;, 
Rosh hashana ii. 8. The notion of the Chaber includes both the pint 
and the Don. See Weber, System der altsynagogalen palédstinischen Theo- 
logie, p. 122 sq. 

47 Am-haarez is the people who dwell in the land, but do not belong to 
the community of Israel. The expression however is not used as a collec- 
tive term only, but also to designate an individual, e.g. an Am-haarcz (7.c. 
one of the people of the land). See in general, Demai i. 2, 8, ii. 2, 3, iii. 4, 
vi. 9, 12; Shebiith v.9; Maaser sheni iii. 3, iv. 6; Chagiga ii. 7; Gittin 
v. 9; Edujoth i. 14; Aboth ii. 5, iii. 10; Horajoth iii. 8; Kinnim iii. 6; 
Tohoroth iv. 5, vii. 1, 2, 4, 5, viii. 1, 2, 8,5; BMachshirin vi. 3; Tebul jom. 
iv. 5. Weber, System, pp. 42-44. Wiinsche, Neue Beitrdge zur Erliiuterung 
der Evangelien, p. 527 sq. Hamburger, Real-Enc. ii. 54-56 (article 
‘¢ Am-haarez”). The older literature in Jo. Christph. Wolf, Curae philol. 
tx Nov. Test. on John vii. 49. See the expositors in general on John vii. 
49 (Lightfoot, Schottgen, Wetzstein, Lampe, and others). 
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contrast. Hence the usage of language of the Middle Ages, 
according to which a Chaber is a “colleague” of the Rabbis, 
a scholar, must not be imported into these passages of the 
Mishna.” On the contrary, Chaber is in the latter any one 
who strictly observes the law, including the arapadoces rap 
apeoButepwy, and is thus identical with Pharisee.” This 


#5 In this sense e.g. it is explained by Maimonides on Demai ii. 3: 19n 
ONIN DSN “Wodnd wap» p21 DIM nbn Npy. Elias Levita in the | 
Tishbi, s.v., explains 73M by 397 13n, ‘colleague of the Rabbi,” i.e. one who | 
has indeed received the ordination of scholars, but is not yet a public teacher 
(sec the passage e.g. in Ugolini, Thes. xxi. 907; Carpzov, Apparatus, 
p- 142). The majority of Christian scholars follow Elias Levita; see the 
list of them in Ursinus, Antiquitates Hebraicae, c. 8 (Ugolini, Thes. xxi. 
907), and in Carpzov, Apparatus, p. 143. I bring forward only the 
following: Scaliger (Elenchus trihaeresti Serarii, c. 10), Buxtorf (Lez. Chald. 
s.v.), Otho (Lez. Rabbin. s.v.), Wagenseil (Sota, p. 1026 sq.), Vitringa 
(De synagoga vetere, lib. ii. c. 10, p. 571). This explanation however is in 
opposition to the Mishna and the older Rabbinical literature. Of course 
“an may here too denote the colleagues (companions) of a scholar or a 
judge (e.g. Edujoth v. 7; Sanhedrin xi. 2). But where it is merely used as 
a terminus technicus, without statement of any special reference, it differs 
from p5n and o5n nbn, and denotes a wider circle than these. Comp. 
¢.g. Kiddushin 33> (in Levy, Neuhebr. Worterbd. s.r. 93M): NON DSN nns 
"an, ‘“‘ You are scholars, and I am only a Chaber.” Shabbath 118: pnn 
psn oon nnn xd ran nnn van nnn xh», “ Under a Gentile and not 
under a Chaber, under a Ohaber and not under the pupil of ascholar” (the 
passage is already quoted in the Aruch, s.v.\3n, in explanation of this term ; 
on its meaning, see Weber, System, p. 142). Bechoroth 30> : 19% Spb Nan 
why spa Sapo qry aon nbn wax onan ‘3 *p2 Sap$ yyy nrvan 
psn, ‘‘He who will take upon himself the decrees of the association 
(chaberuth) must do so in the presence of three chaberim; even 
if he is the pupil of a scholar, he must do it in the presence of three 
chaberim.” 

49 The identity of parush and chaber results chiefly from a comparison of 
Chagiga ii. 7 with Demat ii. 3 (see the passages above, vol. i. pp. 385, 386). In 
the first passage Am-haarez and a in the latter Am-haarez and Chaber 
are contrasted, and that in such wise, that in both passages the Am-haarez 
is the unclean, by whose garments the Parush and Chaber are respectively 

‘defiled. Evidently then the two latter are identical. Rightly therefore does 
Nathan ben Jebiel give to n’ynnp in the Aruch (s.v. WD, and indeed with a 
citation of the passage Chayigqa ii. 7) the explanation : mon poainn pIann ja 
mp3, “ They are the Chaberim who eat their profane food in cleanness.” 
Comp. especially the excellent discussion of Guisius on Demai ii. 3 (in 
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gives us however a deeper insight of the self-estimation of 
Pharisaism. It so far stands on a level with the general 
Judaism of the post-exilian period, that to it also the popula- 
tion of Palestine is divided into two categories: (1) The 
congregation of Israel, t.c. the Chaberim, for 129 means simply 
“neighbour,” fellow-countryman,” and (2) the people dwelling 
in the land. In the eyes of Pharisaism however the former 
term is restricted to the circle of those, who strictly observe 
the law together with the entire mwapadocis tav mpeoButépor. 
All besides are Am-haarez, and therefore do not belong to the 
true congregation of Israel. Consequently Pharisaism esti- 
mates itself as very specially the ecclesiola in ecclesia. Only 
the circle of the Pharisaic association represents the true 
Israel, who perfectly observe the law and have therefore a 
claim to the promises.” 

And their demeanour practically agreed with this theoretical 
estimation. As an Israelite avoided as far as possible all 
contact with a heathen, lest he should thereby be defiled, so 
did the Pharisee avoid as far as possible contact with the 
non-Pharisee, because the latter was to him included in the 
notion of the unclean Am-haarez, “The garments of the 


Surenhusius’ Mishna, i. 83). Edzardus, Tractatus Talmudici Avodu Sara 
caput secundum (Hamburg 1710), pp. 531-534. Lightfoot, Horae Hebraicae 
on Matt. iii. 7 (Opp. ii. 271>). Jost, Gesch. des Judenth. i. 204. Weber, 
System der altsynagogalen paldstinischen Theologie, pp. 42-46, 77. Mean- 
ings corresponding to the correct one are found in Levy, Chald. Worterb. 
xv. Naan. The same, Neuhebr. Worterb. s.v.93n. Hamburger, Real-Ene. 
ii. 126-129 (article “‘ Chaber”’). 

50 —37m may of course have in itself very different meanings. The above 
however is the only possible one in accordance with the usage of Old Testa- 
ment language, when it is used in contrast to yaNn Dy. 33M is undoubtedly 
used in this sense in Chullin xi. 2, where it stands in contrast with "33 (a 
foreigner) ; also in the passage quoted above (note 48) from Shabbath La, 
where it stands midway between 3 and D> ~pbn. 

51 The question ‘‘ who is my neighbour?” (Luke x. 29) was therefore 
quite seriously intended. To Jewish consciousness it was in fact an 
important question, who was to be acknowledged as a Chaber. 


a. 
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Am-haarez are unclean for the Perushim.”™ “A Chaber does 
not go as a guest to an Am-haarez nor receive him as a 
guest within his walls.” “If the wife of a Chaber has 
left the wife of an Am-haarez grinding in her house, the 
house is unclean if the mill stops; if it goes on grinding, only 
unclean so far as she can reach by stretching out her hand,” 
etc.“ | When then the Gospels relate, that the Pharisees 
found fault with the free intercourse of Jesus with “ publicans 
and sinners,” and with His entering into their houses (Mark 
it 14-17; Matt. ix. 9-13; Luke v. 27-32), this agrees 
exactly with the standpoint here described. The Pharisees 
did in fact “separate” from the people of the land, so far as 
to avoid close intercourse with them. Hence the name 
Perushim was rightly given them; nay, from their own stand- 
point they had no reason for rejecting it. 

This exclusiveness of Pharisaism certainly justifies the 
calling it an aipeots, a sect, as is done both in the New 
Test. (Acts xv. 5, xxvi. 5) and by Josephus. Nevertheless 
it remains the fact, that it was the legitimate and classic 
representative of post-exilian Judaism in general. It did but 
carry out with relentless energy the consequences of its 
principle. Those only are the true Israel who observe the 
law in the strictest manner. Since only the Pharisees did 
this in the full sense, they only were the true Israel, which 
was related to the remaining bulk of the people as these were 
to the heathen. 

Not till after these general characteristics of Pharisaism had 
been discussed could the question concerning its origin arise 
and its history be briefly sketched. Viewed according to its 
essence, it is as old as legal Judaism in general. When once 
the accurate observance of the ceremonial law is regarded as 
the true essence of religious conduct, Pharisaism already exists 

52 Chagiga ii. 7. ; 538 Demai ii. 3. 
54 Tohoroth vii. 4. Compare the passages quoted in note 47. 
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in principle. It is another question however when it first 
appeared as a sect,as a fraction within the Jewish nation. And 
in this sense it cannot be traced farther back than to the 
time of the Maccabaean conflicts. In these the “pious” 
(ot "AorSaior, .¢. B°VON), who plainly formed a special fraction 
within the people, also took part (1 Macc. ii. 42, vii. 12 sqq.). 
They fought indeed on the side of Judas for the religion of 
their fathers, but they were not identical with the Maccabaean 
party.” They evidently represented, as may be inferred from 
their name, that strictest party which upheld with special 
zeal the observance of the law. Hence they are the same party, 
whom we again meet with some decades later under the name of 
Pharisees. It appears that during the Greek period, when the 
chief priests and rulers of the people took up an increasingly 
lax attitude towards the law, they united themselves more 
closely into an association of such as made a duty of its 
most punctilious observance. When then the Maccabees 
raised the standard to fight for the faith of their fathers, 
these “pious” took part in the conflict, but only as long as 
the faith and the law were actually contended for. When 
this was no longer the case, and the object of the contest 
became more and more the national independence, they seem 
to have retired. Hence we no longer hear of them under 
Jonathan and Simon. Not till John Hyrcanus do they again 
appear, and then under the name of “Pharisees,” no longer 
indeed on the side of the Maccabees, but in hostile opposition 
to them. The course of affairs had brought it to pass, that 
the priestly family of the Maccabees should found a political 
dynasty. The ancient high- priestly family had been sup- 
planted. The Maccabees or Asmonaeans had entered into 
its political inheritance. But with this, tasks which were 
essentially political had devolved upon them. The chief 


is has been well pointed out especially by Wellhausen (pp. 78-86), 
ly identifies the Chasidim with the Pharisees. 
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matter in their eyes was no longer the carrying out of the 
law, but the maintenance and extension of their political 
power. The prosecution however of these political objects 
could not but more and more separate them from their old 
friends the “ Chasidim” or “ Perushim.” Not that they had 
apostatized from the law. But a secular policy was in itself 
scarcely reconcilable with that legal scrupulosity and careful- 
ness which the Pharisees required. It was inevitable, that 
sooner or later there should be a breach between them and 
their two opposite pursuits. This breach occurred under John 
Hyrcanus. At the beginning of his government, he still 
adhered to the Pharisees, but afterwards renounced them 
and turned to the Sadducees. The occasion of the breach is 
related by Josephus in a legendary style. But the fact 
itself, that this change took place under MHyrcanus, is 
thoroughly authentic. And in consequence we _hence- 
forth find the Pharisees the opponents of the Asmonaean 
priest - princes. They were such not only under John 
Hyrcanus, but also under Aristobulus I, and especially 
Alexander Jannaeus. Under the latter, who as a fierce 
warrior entirely disregarded the interest of religion, it came 
even to open revolution. For six years Alexander Jannaeus 
with his mercenary troops was in conflict against the people 
ied by the Pharisees.” And what he at last attained was 
only the external intimidation, not the real subdual of his 
~ypponents. The stress laid upon religious interests by the 
Pharisees had won the bulk of the nation to their side. 
Hence it is no cause for surprise, that Alexandra for the sake 
of being at peace with her people abandoned the power to the 
Pharisees. Their victory was now complete, the whole con- 
duct of internal affairs was in their hands. All the decrees 
of the Pharisees done away with by Hyrcanus were re- 
introduced, and they completely ruled the public life of the 
66 Antt. xiii. 10. 5-6. 57 Antt. mii. 13. 5. 
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nation.” And this continued in all essentials even during 
subsequent ages. Amidst all the changes of government, 
under Romans and Herodians, the Pharisees maintained their 
spiritual hegemony. Consistency with principle was on their 
side. And this consistency procured them the spiritual 
supremacy. It is true that the Sadducaean high priests 
were at the head of the Sanhedrin. But in fact the decisive 
influence upon public affairs was in the hands, not of the 
Sadducees, but of the Pharisees. They had the bulk of the 
_ nation as their ally,” the women especially were in their 
~ hands.” They had the greatest influence upon the congregations, 
so that all acts of public worship, prayers and sacrifices were 
perforned according to their injunctions Their sway over 
the masses was so absolute, that they could obtain a hearing, 
even when they said anything against the king or the high 
priest,” consequently they were the most capable of cdunter- 
acting the designs of the kings.” Hence too the Sadducees in 
their official acts adhered to the demands of the Pharvsecs, because 
otherwise the multitude would not have tolerated them“ This 
ereat influence actually exercised by the Pharisees is but the 
reverse side of the exclusive position which they took up. 
It was just because their requirements stretched so far, and 
because they only recognised as true Israelites those who 
observed them in their full strictness, that they had so 
imposing an effect upon the multitude, who recognised in 
these exemplary saints their own ideal and their legitimate 
leaders. 


58 Antt. xiii. 16. 2. 

89 Antt. xiii. 10. 6: +o AROS cuppeexoy ixovTap. 

60 Antt. xvii. 2.4: off uxiuro 4 yuvamuviris. 

61 Anit. xviii. 1.3: trois Onpeots xiOevararo: Tuyx~evovcl X.T.A. 

62 Antti. xiii. 10. 5. 63 Antt. xvii. 2.4. - 64 Anit. xviil 1. 4. 
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II. THE SADDUCEES. 


The nature of the Sadducees is not as evident as that of 
the Pharisees. The scanty statements furnished by docu- 
ments can only with difficulty be brought under a single 
point of sight. And the reason of this seems to lie in the 
nature of the case. The Sadducees are no simple and con- 
sistent phenomenon like the Pharisees, but so to speak a 
compound one, which must be apprehended from different 
points. 

The most salient characteristic is that they are aristocrats. 
Josephus repeatedly designates them as such. “They only 
gain the well-to-do, they have not the people on their side.”™ 
“This doctrine has reached few individuals, but these are of the 
first consideration.” ® When Josephus here says, that this 
doctrine has reached but few, this is quite consistent with 
his manner of always depicting Pharisaism and Sadduceeism 
as philosophical tendencies. Taking off this varnish, his 
actual statement is, that the Sadducees were the aristocrats, 
the wealthy (ev7ropo), the persons of rank (apwrou ois 
afiwnacw). And that is to say, that they chiefly belonged 
to the priesthood. For from the commencement of the 
Greek, nay from the Persian period, it was the priests who 
soverned the Jewish State, as it was also the priesthood in 
eeneral that constituted the nobility of the Jewish people.” 
The New Testament testifies superabundantly and Josephus 
expressly, that the high-priestly families belonged to the 
Sadducean party.” Rightly however as this view is for the 
first time expressly advocated by Geiger, it must not be so 


65 Antt. xiii, 10.6: rods evadpous peovoy weibovrar, 70 06 dnpcorixoy ovx, 
Excpesvoy euTois ixovTWy. 

66 Antt. xvili.1.4: slo dradyous audpas ovros 0 Advyos dPixeto, TOUS wEvT OS 
Eparous roig bliapeaas. 


¢7 Joseph. Vita, 1. 68 Acts v.17; Antt. xx. 9. 1. 
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understood as to make the Sadducees nothing more than the 
party of the priests. The contrast of Sadducees and Pharisees 
is not a contrast of the priestly and the strictly legal party, 
but of aristocratic priests and strictly legal persons. The 
Pharisees were by no means in hostile opposition to the 
priests as such. On the contrary, they interpreted the legal - 
enactments concerning the revenues of the priesthood abun- 
dantly in their favour, awarding to them in full measure, 
pressed down, shaken together and running over, their heave- 
offerings, tithes, first-born, etc.” and decidedly acknowledging 
the greater sanctity and higher rank of the priests in the 
Theocracy.” On the other hand too, the priests were not all 
thoroughly hostile to Pharisaism. There were, at least 
in the last decades before, and the first decades after the 
destruction of the temple, a large number of priests who them- 
selves belonged to the Rabbinical class." Hence the opponents 
of the Pharisees were not the priests as such, but only the 
aristocratic priests: those who by their possessions and offices 
also occupied influential civil positions. 

In view of these facts it is an interesting conjecture of 
Geiger’s—which he indeed expresses as a certainty—that 


69 Comp. in the Mishna the treatises Demai, Terumoth, Maaseroth, 
Challa, Bikkurim, Bechoroth. 7 

70 Chagiga ii. 7: The garments of the Perushim are held as Midras 
(unclean) for those who eat of the heave-offerings (i.e. the priests). 
Horajoth iii. 8: Greend nb, bb OnNp jn. Precedence was also given to 
the priests in the reading of the Scriptures in the synagoguer. 

71 It was already testified (Chagiga ii. 7) of Joses ben Joeser, that he 
was @ 3°pn in the priesthood. One Joeser, who was captain of the temple 
aud therefore a priest, belonged to the school of Shammai (Orla ii. 12). 
In Josephus we meet with a ‘Iclapos feparsxod yivous, Dapisaios xai 
eurés (Joseph. Vita, 39). Josephus was himself both priest and Pharisee 
(Vita, i. 2), There is mention moreover (Edujoth viii. 2) of a Rabbi Judah 
ha-Kohen and (Edujoth viii. 2; Aboth ii. 8) a Rabbi Joses ha-Kohen. 
Rabbi Chananiah p3nbn pp (see vol. i. p- 368) and Rabbi Eleasar ben 
Asariah (see vol. i. p. 372 sq.) are renowned among priestly scribes. 
Rabbi Ishmael and Rabbi Tarphon are said to have been priests (see vol. i. 
pp. 978 and 376). 
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the Sadducees derive their name O33," Saddovxaior,” from 
that Zaddok the priest, whose family had exercised the priestly 
office at Jerusalem since the time of Solomon. At all events 
it may now be considered as settled, that the name must not, 
as was formerly often thought, be derived from the adjective 
pvry,* but from the proper name PN.” For in the first 
derivation the change from 7 to u~ is inexplicable,’* while on 
the other hand the pronunciation Zadduk (3addovxe, Pr) is 
undoubtedly guaranteed by the concurrent testimony of the 
Septuagint,” of Josephus,” and of a vowel-pointed MS. of the 


72So are they called in the Mishna, Jadajim iv. 6-7; Erubin vi. 2; 
Makkoth i. 6; Para iii.7; Nidda iv. 2. The singular is in Erubin vi. 2. 
‘pity, which in the Cod. de Rossi is pointed ‘pry (Kametz and Pathach 
being often interchanged in this manuscript; in the other passages the name 
is not vowelized). 

78 So in Josephus and the New Testament. 

74 So already in many of the Fathers, ¢.g. Epiphanius, haer. 14: ésrovo- 
poaCovas df ovros éceuTovs Saddouxaious, dybiv axe Vixccsoovyns THs iwimARoEWs 
Oppecopetwns. Ledsx yelp éppenveveras dsxaescovyvy. Hieronymus, Comm. in Matt. 
xxii. 23 (Vallarsi, vii. 1. 177): Sadducaei autem, qui interpretantur justi. 
In recent times the derivation from pyy has been again advocated by 
Derenbourg (Histoire, p. 78) and Hamburger (Zuc. p. 1041). 

75 That this is the only possible derivation has been most carefully shown 
by Montet (Essaz sur les origines des partis saducéen et pharisien, pp. 45-60). 
Comp. also besides Geiger, Hitzig, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, p. 469. Keim, 
i. 274 sq. Hanne, Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1867, p. 167. Hausrath, 
Zeitgesch. i. 118; Bibellex. iv. 520. Wellhausen, p. 45 sqq. Kuenen, De 
godsdienst van Israél, ii. 342 sq.; Theol. Tijdschr. 1875, p. 639. Hilgenfeld, 
Zeitschr. 1876, p. 186. Oort, De naam Sudducéen (Theol. Tijdschrift, 1876, 
pp. 605-617). Reuss, Gesch. der heil. Schrift A. T.’s, § 396. Sieffert in 
Herzog’s Real-Enc., 2nd ed. xiii. 230. 

*6 Wieseler indeed feigns an adjective zadduk, for the existence of which 
however the proof is still due. 

77 The name Zadok occurs in the O. T., according to the statement of 
Brecher’s Concordance (1876), in all 53 times. Among these in ten 
passages in Ezekiel, Ezra and Nehemiah (Ezek. xl. 46, xliii. 19, xliv. 15, 
xlviii. 11; Ezra vii. 2; Neh. iii. 4, iii, 29, x. 21, xi. 11, xili. 13), the LXX. 
has the form Zeaddovx, t.c. according to the correct text, which certainly has 
in some passages to be restored by the revision according to the MSS. of 
the printed text. 

78 A Pharisee Saddcvxos is mentioned Anét. xviii. 1. 1. Comp. also 
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Mishna”™ for the proper name Zadok. The party name pps 
is thus related to pry as p‘pny3 to Boethos or p‘pynp*pN to 
Epicuros. The further question, from what Zadok the 
Sadducees derive their name is of less certain decision. An 
apocryphal legend in the Aboth de-Rabbi Nathan traces it to 
a supposed disciple of Antigonus von Socho named Zadok.” 
But the legend is useless notwithstanding the vigorous defence 
of it by Baneth,” (1) because the Aboth de-Rabbi Nathan 
cannot, on account of their late origin, be at all regarded as 
historical authority for our period, (2) because especially what 


"Avavies Saddouxs, Bell. Jud. ii. 17. 10, 21. 7, where Zeddovxs cannot mean 
‘‘ Sadducee,” the person in question being, according to Vita, 39, a 
Pharisee. 

“© In the Cod. de Rossi 188 the name of Rabbi Zadok is indeed only 
vowelized in a minority of passages; still where this is the case it is 
almost always pyry (or PITY, Pathach and Kametz being often inter- 
changed), viz. in the following passages, Pea ii. 4; Terumoth x. 9; 
Shabbath xxiv. 5; Pesachim iii. 6, vii. 2, x. 3. 

80 Aboth de-Rabli Nathan, c. 5: ‘* Antigonus of Socho received the 
tradition from Simon the Just. He said: Be not like servants, who serve 
their Lord for the sake of reward, but be like those who do service with- 
out regard to recompense, and be always in the fear of God, that your 
reward may be double in the future. Antigonus of Socho had two 
disciples, who taught his saying. They delivered it to their pupils, who in 
their turn delivered it to theirs. Then they stood up and tampered with 
its meaning and said: What then did our fathers think, when they spoke 
thus? Js it possible that a workman should work all day and not receive 
his wages in the evening? If our fathers had known, that there is a future 
life and a resurrection of the dead, they would not 80 have spoken. Then 
they stood up and renounced the Thorah, and a twofold schism proceeding 
from them branched off: Sadducees and Boethosees, the Sadducees after 
the name of Zadok, the Boethosees after the name of Boethos.” See the 
passage also in Tailer, Tractatus de patribus (London 1654), p. 33. 
Geiger, Urschrift, p. 105. Herzfeld, ili. 382. Wellhausen, p. 46. Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (1877), p. 126. Baneth, Magazin fiir die 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums, ninth year, 1882, p. 4 (here is found the 
translation given above). The Boethosees (0°9N"3), who are also once 
mentioned in the Mishna (Afenachoth x. 3), derived their name from the 
high-priestly family Boethos in the time of Herod (see vol. i. p. 204). 
Hence they are in any case related to the Sadducees. 

8! Baneth, Magazin f. die Wissensch. des Judenth. ix. 1882, pp. 1-37, 
61-95. 
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is said of the Boethosees is certainly erroneous (see note 80), 
and (3) because the legend contains no tradition, but only a 
learned combination: the Sadducees, who denied the immor- 
tality of the soul, being said to have embraced this heresy 
through a misunderstanding of the saying of Antigonus of | 
Socho, that we ought to do good without regard to future! * 
reward.” Thus there is left us only the choice of deriving 
the name of the Sadducees from one Zadok, unknown to us, 
who in some time equally unknown founded the party of the 
aristocrats, or of referring it to the priestly race of the 
Zadokites. The former is possible, and is preferred eg. by 
Kuenen and Montet,” but the latter is certainly the more 
probable.“ The posterity of Zadok performed priestly service 
in the temple from the time of Solomon. After the 
Deuteronomic reformation, which interdicted all sacrifice out 
of Jerusalem, the rites there carried on were alone esteemed 
legitimate. Hence Ezekiel in his ideal picture of the 
theocracy awards to the “ Zadokites” (PIT¥ ‘33) alone the right 
of officiating as priests in the temple at Jerusalem (Ezek. 
xL 46, xliii. 19, xliv. 15, xlviii, 11). Ezekiel’s demand did 
not indeed entirely prevail on the restoration of worship after 
the captivity, since some of the other priestly races were also 
able to maintain their rights.~ Still the Zadokites formed ‘ 
the pith and chief element of the priesthood in the post- 
exilian period. This is seen especially from the circumstance, 
that the Chronicler in his genealogy traces back the house of 

- Zadok to Eleasar, the elder son of Aaron, thus giving us to 


82 Comp. Wellhausen, p. 46. The saying of Antigonus of Socho, on 
which the combination depends, is found Aboth i. 3. See vol. i. p. 352. 

83 Kuenen, De godsdienst van Israél, ii. 842 sq.; Theol. Tijdschrift, 1875, 
p- 639. Montet, Essai, p. 59. 

84 So think all named in note 75, except Kuenen and Montet. 

85 This is to be inferred from the fact, that in 1 Chron. x. besides the line 
of Eleasar (i.e. the Zadokitcs), the line of Ithamar also appears as authorized 
to fill the priestly service. 

DIV. IL VOL. II. C 
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understand, that the Zadokites had, if not the only, still the ) 
first and nearest claim to the priesthood (1 Chron. v1 30—41),2 2 
This procedure of the Chronicler at the same time proves, that 
the name of the ancestor of this race was still vividly remem- 
bered in his times, and therefore in the Greek period also. 
Consequently a party which attached itself to the aristocratic 
priests might very well be named the Zadokitian or Sadducaean. 
For though the aristocratic priests were but a fraction of the 
PiT¥ "23, they were still its authoritative representatives and 
their tendency the Zadokian.” 

This distinctive mark of the Sadducees, viz. their aristo- 
cratic character, being now settled, the further mark must 
next be added, that they acknowledged only the written Thorah 
as binding, and on the other hand rejected the entire traditionary 
enterpretation and further development of the law during the 
course of centuries by the scribes. “The Sadducees say, only what 
is written is to be esteemed as legal. On the contrary, what 
has come down from the tradition of the fathers need not be 
observed.” So far removed were they from the principle of 
absolute authority as held by the Pharisees, that they thought 
it, on the contrary, commendable to oppose their teachers. 
It is evident, that what was in question was simply a rejection 
of the wapddoc.s tav wpecButépwy, and therefore of the entire 
mass of legal decisions which had been made by the Pharisaic 
scribes for the completion and application of the wnitten 
_ law. The opinion of many Fathers, that the Sadducees 

acknowledged only the Pentateuch, but rejected the prophets,” 


86 Comp. especially, Wellhausen, Pharisder und Sadduciier, pp. 47-50. 
' Idem, Gesch. Israele, i. 127-180, 280 sq. Also Kuenen, Zadok en de 
Zadokieten (Theol. Tijdschr. 1869, pp. 463-509). 

87 Antt. xiii. 10.6. Comp. xviii. 1. 4. 88 Antt. xviii. 1. 4. 

89 Origenes, Contra Celsum, i. 49 (Opp. ed. Lommatzsch, xviii. 93): oi 
feovou 38 Macias weepecdexopeevos rac BiBrous Tawapeis 9 Laddovxeior. Idem, 
Comment. in Matth. vol. xvii. c. 35 (on Matt. xxii. 29, in Lommatzsch, iv. 
166): rots Sed douxalors eo wpoosspedvors AAnD ypaDyy 4 THY vomixgD.. . 
Tovs Taddouxaious, ors es) wpootiuevar rac slic TH vow ypaPes rrAavuvT cL. 
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is not confirmed by documentary authority, and has therefore 
been given up as erroneous by modern scholars.” Beside | 
these main principles, on which the Sadducees opposed the 
entire Pharisaic tradition, specific legal differences between 
Sadducees and Pharisees have but a minor interest. A num- 
ber of differences of this kind are mentioned in Rabbinical 
literature.” Some of these notices cannot however be esteemed 
as historical tradition, especially the statements of the very 
late commentary on Megilloth Taanith. So far as they are 
trustworthy, they are so isolated and unconnected that no uni- 
fying principle can be perceived in them, and certainly not 
that discovered by Gejger, viz. an advocacy of priestly interests 
by the Sadducees.” [in penal legislation the Sadducees were, 


Ibid. vol. xvii.c. 36 (on Matt. xxii. 31, 82, in Lommatzsch, iv. 169): xe? sé; 
Toure 88 Pycousr, ors pevpse Suvapesvog xepl Tov Umapyesy TH» wbArOVCaD Cony 
rois dbvOpwwross wapabicba: dro xpoPyray 6 Laryp, rovro ov wrewoinxsy Oia 6 
robs Laddovxalovs pedvny xpositcba: ry» Macias ypadyy, ad ys sBovandn 
aureus cvAAcyiong bvewxioan:. Hieronymus, Comment. in Matth. xxii.31, 32 
(Vallarai, vii. 1. 179): Hi quinque tantum libros Moysis recipiebant, pro- 
phetarum vaticinia respuentes. Stultum ergo erat inde proferre testimonia, 
cujus auctoritatem non sequebantur. Philosophumena, ix. 29: xpoQsyress 
ds ob xpoctxovers, BAA ode sriposs rial aoDois, TARY edve TH dik Mucins viuw, 
peeden Eppenyevortss. Pseudo-Tertullian, adv. haer.c.1: Taceo enim Judaismi 
haereticos, Dositheum inquam Samaritanum, qui primus ausus est pro- 
phetas quasi non in spiritu sancto locutos repudiare, taceo Sadducaeos, qui 
ex hujus erroris radice surgentes ausi sunt ad hanc haeresim etiam resurrec- 
tionem carnis negare. With this corresponds almost verbally Hieronymus, 
contra Luciferanos, c. 23 (Vallarsi, ii. 197): Taceo de Judaismi haereticis, 
qui ante adventum Christi legem traditam dissiparunt: quod Dosithaeus 
Samaritanorum princeps prophetas repudiavit: quod Sadducaei ex illius 
radice nascentes etiam resurrectionem carnis negaverunt. 

9 It is still defended e.g. by Serarius, Trihaeresium, lib. ii.c.21. Against 
him, see Scaliger, Elenchus trihaeresii Serarti, c.16 ; Drusius, De tribus sectix 
Judaeorum, lib. iii.c.9. Further literature in Carpzov, Apparatus, p. 208 sq. 
Winer RWB. ii. 358 sq. : 

*1 Comp. Herzfeld, iii. 8385 sqq. Jost, i. 216-226. Gritz, 3rd ed. iii. 
652 sqq., note 10. Geiger, Urschrift, p. 184 sqq. Sadducder und Pha- 
risder, op- 13-25. Derenbourg, p. 135 sqq. Kuenen, De godsdienst van 
Israél, ii. 456 sqq. Wellhausen, pp. 56-75. Hamburger, ii. 1047 sqq. 
Montet, p. 236 sqq. 

92 Against Geiger, see especially Wellhausen, as above. 
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according to Josephus, the more, and the Pharisees the less 
severe*) This may be connected with the fact that the 
former strictly adhered to the letter of the law, while the 
latter sought to mitigate its severity by interpretation. In 
one point mentioned in the Mishna the Sadducees even went 
beyond the demands of the law. They required compensation, 
not only if an ox or an ass (Ex. xxi. 32, 35 sq.), but also if 
a man-servant or a maid-servant had injured any one.™ On 
the other hand, they insisted that false witnesses should be 
put to death, only when the accused had already been executed 
in consequence of their false witness (Deut. xix. 19-21), 
while the Pharisees required that this should take place so 
soon as sentence had been passed.” Thus in this instance 
the latter were the more severe. These differences were 
evidently not differences of principle. The same is the case 
in questions of ritual. For here too a difference of principle 
can only so far be spoken of, that the Sadducees did not regard 
as binding Pharisaic decrees with respect eg. to clean and 
unclean. They derided their Pharisaic opponents on account 
of the oddities and inconsistencies into which their laws of 
cleanness brought them.” On the other hand, the Pharisees 
pronounced all Sadducees unclean, “if they walk in the ways 
of their fathers.”* (How far however the Sadducees were 
from renouncing the principle of Levitical uncleanness in itself, 


98 Antt. xx.9.1: Saddovxaiav, olwep tial wepl rele xpioess apoi apa xdyras 
wove ‘lovdcious. Antti. xiii. 10. 6: "Anaws re xal Quoss xpos ras xoAncsis 
Exisixas Exovery of Dapsowios. ° 

94 Jadajim iv. 7. For the wording of these and the following passages, 
see above, p. 384 sqq. 

95 Makkoth i. 6. 

6 The attacks of the Sadducees upon the Pharisees, mentioned 
Jadajim iv. 6 and 78, can only be meant in derision. For the Sadducecs 
would certainly not have gone in for ‘‘ antagonistic books” defiling the 
hands (Jadajim iv. 6), or for declaring that the ‘‘stream” which flows in 
pouring from a clean vessel into an unclean is clean (Jadajim iv. 78), They 
are only deriding the Pharisees for their peculiarities. 

97 Nidda iv. 2. 
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appears from the fact of their demanding even a higher degree 
of cleanness for the priests who burnt the red heifer, than the 
_ Pharisees did. This last is at the same time the only point 
in which a certain amount of priestly interest, z.c. of interest in 
priestly cleanness, is perceived. With respect to the festival 


laws it is mentioned that the “ Boethosees” (who must be « 


regarded as a variety of the Sadducees) maintained that the 
sheaf of first-fruits at the Passover was not to be offered on 
the second day of the feast, but on the day after the Sabbath 
in the week of the festival,” and that consequently the feast 
of Pentecost, seven weeks later (Lev. xxiii. 15), was always to 
be kept on the day after the Sabbath.’” This difference is 
however so purely technical, that it merely gives expression 
to the exegetic view of the Sadducees, who did not acknow- 
ledge tradition. It certainly never had any practical import- 
ance.” The only difference of importance in the law of 
festivals, and especially in the interpretation of the law of 
the Sabbath, is that the Sadducees did not acknowledge as 
binding the confused mass of Pharisaic enactments.” The 


%8 Para iii. 7. 

99 Menachoth x. 3. That is to say, that they understood by the nay, 
Lev. xxiii. 11, not the first day of the feast, but the weekly Sabbath. The 
traditional interpretation, which understands by it the first day of the feast, 
and therefore by ‘‘ the day after the Sabbath” the second day of the feast, 


is the correct one. See Wellbausen, pp. 59 sq., 67. Adler, Pharisdismus . 
und Sadducdismus und thre differirende Auslegung des pawn NNO (Monats- . 


schr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch, des Judenth. 1878, pp. 522 sqq., 568 sqq., 
1879, p. 29 sqq.). 

100 Chagiga ii. 4. Those who say nawn anx noyy (Pentecost falls on 
the day after the Sabbath) are indeed here spoken of only in general. But 
that the Sadducees (Boethosees) are intended must certainly be admitted, 
according to Menachoth x. 3. 

101 Comp. Wellhausen, p. 59 sq. 

103 Tt might indeed be thought, from Hrubin vi. 2, that the Sadducees 
also observed Pharisaic subtleties with respect to the Sabbath. For the 
case is there assumed as possible, of a Sadducee depositing something, in a 
manner quite Pharisaic, in an artificially fenced off space for the purpose 
of securing to himself the right of freer movement therein on the Sabbath 
day. In truth, howeyer, the connection shows that the Sadducees were 
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difference in principle then between the two parties ts confined 
on the whole to this general rejection of Pharisaic tradition by 
the Sadducees. All other differences were such as would 
necessarily result, if the one did not acknowledge the obliga- 
tion of the other’s exegetical tradition. Nor must it be 
thought, that the Sadducees rejected Pharisaic tradition accord- 
ing to its entire ¢enor. Quite apart from the fact, that since 
the time of Alexandra they had no longer carried out their 
views into practice, they also theoretically agreed with Phari- 
saic tradition in some, perhaps in many particulars. They 
only denied its obligation, and reserved the right of private 
opinion. 

In this rejection of the legal tradition of the Pharisees, the 
Sadducees represented the older standpoint. They stopped at 
the written law. For them the whole subsequent develop- 
ment was without binding power. They also represented a like, 
one might say archaic, standpoint by their religious views, the 
chief of which have already been spoken of (vol. iz p. 12 sqq.) 
—(1) they refused to believe in a resurrection of the body, 
and retribution in a future life, nay in any personal continuity 
of the individual ; (2) they denied angels and spirits ; (3) lastly, 
they maintained, “that good and evil are at the choice of man, 
who can do the one or the other at his discretion,” and con- 
sequently, that God exercises no influence upon human actions, 
and that man is therefore himself the cause of his own prosperity 
and adversity.® With regard to the two first points, the 
Sadducees undoubtedly represented the original standpoint of 


among those who did not observe the ‘“‘law of Erub.” The purpose of 
a Sadducee in such an action could only have been to annoy his Phari- 
saic neighbour, who was thus deprived of the space so occupied by the 
Sadducee. 

108 Halévy, Traces d'aggadot saducéennes dans le Talmud (Revue des 
études juives, vol. viii. 1884, pp. 38-56), tries to point out traces of these 
Sadducaean views even in the Talmud. They are, however, very in- 
distinct. 
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the Old Testament, in distinction from the later Jewish. For 
with the exception of the Book of Daniel the Old Testament 
also knows of no resurrection of the body, and no retribution 
in another world in the sense of later Judaism, that is to say, 
no personal salvation of the individual after this earthly life, 
nor any punishment in the world to come for the sins of this 
life, but only a shadowy continued existence in Sheol. So 
too is the belief in angels and demons, in the development 
which it subsequently attained, still foreign to the Old Testa- 
ment. The Sadducees then in both these respects remained 
easentially at the more ancient standpoint. Only we must 
not indeed say, that their special motive was the conservative 
feature, the cleaving to the old as such. On the contrary, it 
is evident that a certain amount of worldliness was the result 
of the superior political position of the Sadducees. Their 
interests were entirely in this world, and they had no such 
intensively religious interest as the Pharisees. Hence it was 
their slighter amount of religious energy which made the older 
standpoint seem sufficient for them. Nay, it is probable that 
in their case, as men of rank and culture, wluwmincstic motives 
also intervened. The more fantastically the imaginary rell- 
gious sphere of Judaism was fashioned, the less were they able 
to follow the course of its development. It is from this point 
of view indeed that the stress laid by the Sadducées on 
-human freedom is chiefly to be explained. If the statements 
of Josephus on this point are on the whole worthy of credence, 
we can only perceive in this stronger insistance upon liberty 
also, a recession of the religious motive. They insisted that 
man was placed at his own disposal, and rejected the thought 
that a divine co-operation takes place in human actions 
as such. 

The last-named particulars also show in part, how it was just 
the high aristocracy that acceded to the tendency designated 
as “Sadducean.” In order to understand the genesis of this 
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tendency, we must start from the fact, that the whole conduct 
of political affairs was already in the Persian, but especially 
in the Greek period, in the hands of the priestly aristocracy. 
The high priest was chief of the State, eminent priests 
undoubtedly stood at the head of the Gerusia (the Sanhedrim 
of the day). The duties of the priestly aristocracy were 
therefore quite as much political as religious. This neces- 
arily involved a very real regard to political interests and 
points of view in all their proceedings. But the more 
decidedly these came to the foreground, the more did those 
of religion recede. This seems to have been especially the 
case in the Greek period, and indeed for this reason, that 
political interests were now combined with Greek culture. 
They who then wanted to effect anything in the political world 
must of necessity stand on a more or less friendly footing 
with Hellenism. Thus Hellenism gained ground more and 
more in the higher ranks of the priesthood at Jerusalem, 
which was in the same proportion alienated from the Jewish 
religious interest. Hence it is comprehensible, that it was 
just in these circles that Antiochus Epiphanes most easily 
found an admission of his demands. A portion of the priests 
of rank were even ready without further ceremony to exchange 
Jewish for heathen rites. This triumph of heathenism was 
not indeed of long continuance, the Maccabaean rising putting 
a speedy end to it. Still the tendencies of the priestly aristo- 
cracy remained essentially the same. Though there was no 
longer any talk of heathen rites, though the special friends of 
the Greeks were either expelled or silenced, there was still 
among the priestly aristocracy the same worldly-mindedness 
and the same at least comparative laxity of interest in religion. 
On the other hand, however, a revival and strengthening of 
religious life was the result of the Maccabaean rising. The 
rigidly legal party of the “ Chasidees” gained more and more 
influence. And therewith their pretensions also increased. 


~~ 
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Those only were to be acknowledged as true Israelites who 
observed the law according to the full strictness of the inter- 
pretation given to it by the scribes. But the more strenu- 
ously this demand was made, the more decided was the 
recusancy of the aristocrats. It seems as though it were just 
the religious revival of the Maccabaean period which led to a 
firmer consolidation of parties. The “ Chasidees” were con- 
sistent with their principles, and became “ Pharisees.” The 
high aristocracy rejected the resulis that had been reached 
during the last few centuries un both the interpretation of the law 
and the development of religious views. They saw in the 
mapaoocts tav mpeoButépwy an excess of legal strictness 
which they refused to have imposed upon them, while the 
advanced religious views were, on the one hand, superfluous 
to their worldly-mindedness, and on the other, inadmissible 
by their higher culture and enlightenment. The heads of 
this party belonging to the ancient priestly race of the 
Zadokites, they and their followers were called Zadokites or 
Sadducees by their opponents. 

Under the earlier Maccabees (Judas, Jonathan, and Simon) 
this “ Zadokite” aristocracy was necessarily in the background. 
The ancient high-priestly family which, at least in some of 
its members, represented the extreme philo-Hellenistic stand- 
point, was supplanted. The high-priestly office remained for 
a time unoccupied. In the year 152, Jonathan was appointed , 
high priest, and thus was founded the new high-priestly dynasty : 
of the Asmonaeans, whose whole past compelled them at first 
to support the rigidly legal party. Nevertheless there was 
not in the times of the first Asmonaeans (Jonathan, Simon) 
an entire withdrawal of the Sadducees from the scene. The 
old aristocracy was indeed purged from its more extreme 
philo-Grecian elements, but did not therefore at once wholly 
disappear. The Asmonaean parvenus had to come to some 
kind of understanding with it, and to yield to it at least a 
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portion of seats in the “Gerusia.” Things remained in this 
position till the time of John Hyrcanus, when the Sadducees 
again became the really ruling party, John Hyrcanus, Aristo- 
bulus I, and Alexander Jannaeus becoming their followers. 
The reaction under Alexandra brought the Pharisees back to 
power. Their political supremacy was however of no long 
duration. Greatly as the spiritual power of the Pharisees 
had increased, the Sadducean aristocracy were able to keep 
at the helm in politics, and that notwithstanding the over- 
throw of the Asmonaeans and Herod’s proscriptions of the 
ancient nobility who had leagued with them. The high- 
priestly families of the Herodian-Roman period belonged also 


‘to the Sadducean party. This is decidedly testified for at 
least the Roman period." The price at which the Sadducees 


had to secure themselves power at this later period was 
indeed a high one, for they were obliged in their official 
actions actually to accommodate themselves to Pharisaic 
views. “ Nothing is, so to speak, done by them, for whenever 
they obtain office they adhere, though unwillingly and by 
constraint, to what the Pharisees say, as otherwise the 
multitude would not tolerate them.” *™ 

With the fall of the Jewish State the Sadducees altogether 
disappear from history. Their strong point was politics. 
When deprived of this their last hour had struck. While the 
Pharisaic party only gained more strength, only obtained more 
absolute rule over the Jewish people in consequence of the 
collapse of political affairs, the very ground on which they 


104 Acts v.17. Joseph. Antt. xx. 9. 1. 

105 Anit. xviii.1.4. It is a complete misunderstanding to read from these 
words that the Sadducees only took office unwillingly (so even Winer, 
RWB. p. 356). On the contrary, they eagerly strove for it. The words 
dxovoins pis xal xar dvayxes are, a8 the «is and 3 prove, to be combined 
with those which follow. Comp. Geiger, Urschrift, p. 108, note. The same, 
Sadducder und Pharisder, p. 18. Hanne, Zeitschr. fiir wissensch. Theol. 
Kein, i. 282, note. Wellhausen, p. 45. — ; 
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stood was cut away from the Sadducees. Hence it is not to 
be wondered, that Jewish scholars soon no longer even knew 
who the Sadducees really were. In the Mishna we still find 
some trustworthy traditions concerning them; but the Tal- 
mudic period, properly so called, has but a very misty 
notion of them. 
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~ “THE people which knoweth not the law is accursed” (John 
vil. 49). Such was the fundamental conviction of post-exilian 
Judaism. And this of itself implies that a knowledge of the law 
was esteemed as the possession worthy above all others to be 
striven after. Hence the exhortation: To the law! is sounded 
abroad in every key. Joses ben Joeser said: Let your house 
be a house of assembly for those wise in the law (B°D3N) ; let 
yourself be dusted by the dust of their feet, and drink eagerly 
their teaching. Joshua ben Perachiah said: Get thyself a 
teacher (27). Shammai said: Make the study of the law thy 
special business (937). Rabban Gamaliel said: Appoint for 
thyself a teacher, so wilt thou avoid what is doubtful.‘ Hillel 
said: An ignorant man cannot be truly pious (TON FANT By nd)5 
He also said: The more teaching of the law, the more life; 
the more school, the more wisdom; the more counsel, the 
more reasonable action. He who gains a knowledge of the 
law gains life in the world to come. R. Joses ha-Kohen 
said: Give thyself the trouble to learn the law, for it is not 
obtained by inheritance.’ R. Eleasar ben Arach said: Be 
diligent in the study of the law.2 R, Chananiah ben Teradion 
said: When two sit together and do not converse about the 
law, they are an assembly of scorners, of which it is said: sit 
not in the seat of scorners. When however two sit together 
and converse about the law, the Shechinah is present among 
them.? . Simon said: When three eat together at one table 
1 Aboth i. 4. 2 Aboth i. 6. 3 Aboth i. 15. 


* Aboth i. 16, 5 Aboth ii. 5. 6 Aboth ii. 7. 
T Aboth ii. 12. 8 Aboth ii. 14. ® Aboth iii. 2; comp. iii. 6. 
at 
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and do not converse about the law, it is as though they ate 
of the offerings of the dead. But when three eat together at 
one table and converse about the law, it is as though they 
ate at the table of God.° RR. Simon said: He who in walking 
repeats the law to himself, but interrupts himself and exclaims, 
How beautiful is this tree! How beautiful is this field! the 
Scripture will impute it to him as though he had forfeited his 
life.” R. Nehorai said: Always travel towards a place where 
there is instruction in the law, and say not that it will come 
after thee, or that thy companions will preserve it for thee; 


also depend not upon thine own acuteness.” The same_ 


R. Nehorai said: I lay aside all the trade of the world, and 
teach my son only the law, for its reward is enjoyed in 
this world, and the capital (13) remains for the world to 
come. The following things have no measure: the Peah, the 
first-fruits, pilgrimage, benevolence, the study of the law. The 
following are things whose interest (MiB) is enjoyed in this 
world, while the capital (7?) remains for the world to come: 
reverence for fathers and mothers, benevolence, peace-making 
among neighbours, and the study of the law above them all.* A 
bastard who knows the law takes precedence of a high priest 
if he is ignorant.” 

Such an estimation of the law would necessarily impel to 
the employment of every possible means for bestowing upon 
the whole people the benefit of the most thorough knowledge 
and practice of the law. What the Pharisaic scribes had 
established in their schools as the law of Israel, was to become 
both in theory and practice the common possession of the 
whole nation. For both the knowledge and practice of 


10 A both iii. 2. 11 Aboth iii. 7. 12 Aboth iv. 14. 

13 Kiddushin iv. 14. - 14 Peah i. 1. 

15 Horajoth iii. 8. Comp. on the necessity and value of the study of the 
law, Weber, System der altsynagoyalen paldstinischen Theologie (1880), pp. 
28-31. 


i 
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the law were required. Josephus boasts of it as an ex- 
cellence of the Israelitish nation, that in their case neither 
one nor the other received a one-sided preference, as in the 
case of the Spartans, who educated by custom, not by instruc- 
tion (COeow ézaidevov, od ANoyoss), and, on the other hand, of 
the Athenians and other Greeks, who contented themselves 
with theoretic instruction, and neglected practice. “ But our 
lawgiver very carefully combined the two. For he neither 
left the practice of morals silent, nor the teaching of the law 
unperformed.”'* The instruction which formed the pre- 
requisite of practice began in early youth, and continued 
during the whole life of the Israelite. The care of its founda- 
tion rested with the school and family, that of its farther 
carrying on with the synagogue. 


— 
oa 


I, THE SCHOOL. 


THe LITERATURE. 


Ursinus, Antiquitates Hebraicae Scholastico- Academicae, Hafniae 1702 (also 
in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, vol. xxi.). 

Pacht, De eruditione Judaica (dissertatio, quam praeside A. G. Waehnero 
examini submittet auctor J. L. Pacht), Gotting. 1742. It specially treats, 
pp. 50-55: de ludis puerorum. 

Andr. Georg Waehner, Antiquitates Ebraeorum, vol. ii. (Gottingae 1742), 
pp. 783-804: de eruditione Ebraeorum. 

Ant. Theod. Hartmann, Die enge Verbindung des A. T. mit dem Neuen (1881), 
pp. 377-384. ) 

Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, i. 186-192. 

Winer, RWB., arts. ‘‘ Kinder” and ‘‘ Unterricht.”’ Still more literature i8 
here given. 

Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 248, 266-268. 

Keim, Gesch. Jesu, i. 424 sqq. 

Diestel, art. ‘‘ Erziehung,” in Schenkel’s Bibellez. ii. 172 aq. 


16 Contra Apion. ii, 16-17. 
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Ginsburg, art. ‘* Education,” in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature. 

S. R. Hirsch, Aus dem rabbinischen Schulleben. Frankf. a. M. 1871 (Progr.). 

Elias van Gelder, Die Volksschule des jildischen Alterthums nach talmudischen 
und rabbinischen Quellen. Berl. 1872 (Leipziger Dissertat.). 

Leop. Léw, Die Lebensalter in der jiidischen Literatur (Szegedin 1875), pp. 
195 sqq., 407 sqq. 

Mos. Jacobson, Versuch einer Psychologie des Talmud (Hamburg 1878), pp. /: 
93-101. 

Jos. Simon, L’éducation et Vinstruction des enfants chez les anciens Juifs 
@aprds la Bible et le Talmud, 8rd ed. Leipzig 1879, O. Schulze. 

Hamburger, Real-Enc. fiir Bibel und Talmud, Div. i. art. ‘ Erziehung,” 
Div. ii. arta. ‘‘ Lehrer,” ‘ Mizwa,” ‘‘Schule,” “‘ Schiiler,” ‘‘ Unterricht.” 


According to the statement of Josephus, Moses had already 
' prescribed “ that boys should learn the most important laws, 
because this is the best knowledge and the cause of pro- 
sperity.”"” “He commanded to instruct children in the 
elements of knowledge (reading and writing), to teach them to 
walk according to the laws, and to know the deeds of their 
forefathers. The latter, that they might imitate them; the 
former, that growing up with the laws they might not trans- 
gress them, nor have the excuse of ignorance.” Josephus 
repeatedly commends the zeal with which the instruction of 
the young was carried on. “ We take most pains of all with 
the instruction of children, and esteem the observation of the 
laws and the piety corresponding with them the most import- 
ant affair of our whole life.””® “If any one should question 
one of us concerning the laws, he would more easily repeat 

17 Antt. iv. 8. 12: Meavsbaviracan d8 xal of waides xpitoug rous vopous 
Babys xarrscroy xel ris sbdcespeoviecs alrsoy. 

18 Apion. ii. 25: Kel ypdpepara xasdsvern ixiasvos [scil. rode wraides], 
wspi rs ToUs vopous eadvaorpiQsoba: xal tray xpoyormy tas xpatess ixloracdan, 
Teds iy Toe pipearvret, Toi 3 Ives cuvrpePopesvos ogre TapaBaivucs pyre oxipliv 
dyvolas ixwor. On ypdupare =the elements of knowledge (reading and 
writing), see Passow’s WB. s.v. 

19 Apton. 1.12: Meacore 06 wavray xepl wesdorpoQixy Dinonarobrets, zoel 


TO QuAarrey rove vopous xal ryy xara rovrovs wrapadedosivny svotSsscey Epryoy 
dvayxaicraroy wayrog Tov Riou sexoinivor. 
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all than his own name. Since we learn them from our first 
consciousness, we have them, as it were, engraven on our souls; 
and a transgression is rare, but the averting of punishment 
impossible.” In like manner does Philo express himself: 
“ Since the Jews esteem their laws as divine revelations, and 
, are instructed in the knowledge of them from their carliest 
youth, they bear the image of the law in their souls.”” “They 
are taught, so to speak, from their swaddling-clothes by their 
parents, teachers, and those who bring them up, even before 
instruction in the sacred laws and the unwritten customs, to 
believe in God the one Father and Creator of the world.” ™ 
~ Josephus boasts of himself, that in his fourteenth year he had 
already so accurate an acquaintance with the law, that the 
high priest and chief men of Jerusalem used to come to him 
to learn particulars respecting the law.” In view of all this 
testimony it cannot be doubted, that in the circles of genuine 
Judaism boys were from their tenderest childhood made 
acquainted with the demands of the law.“ That this educa- 
tion in the law was, in the first place, the duty and task of 
parents is self-evident. But it appears, that even in the age 
of Christ, care was also taken for the instruction of youth by 
the erection of schools on the part of the community. It 
does not indeed say much, when later tradition tells us that 

20 Apion. ii. 18: ‘Hea 8 cvrivovy ef reg iporro rovs vopeous, paov ae sixos 
whvras 4 Tovvoe tO nevrov. Toryapous dzorys sparns evbus alaodsgosas 
evrovs ixu.cvbavovres Exomsy iv reais Puywic sowep iyxsyapaypivoue, xel 
omravios uty 6 TapaBaivay, ddvvaros 0 H THE KOAaCEUS Weepairnats. 

21 Legat. ad Cajum, § 31, Mang. ii. 577. Gecxpnora yap Adyse rove yopous 
elvecs veoAapeBevorrss, xal rovro tx epatns HAixlas TO pecbnee Tesdsvbivrss, 
iv rais Puxeis dyaapcroPopove: tas tay Wsersraypeivay sixdvac. 

22 Tegat. ad Cajum, § 31, Mang. ii. 577: Asdidaypivous i aoray rpdxoy 
Tia OT apy cvaY UZ yovias xal ralaywyav xl UPnyntayv, xal TOAY xpo- 
Tépuy tay ispay vopeas xeel tris trav dypadav ibav, sve vopilery Tey Tartipa nal 
TointThy TOU xdopeou coy. 

23 Vita, 2. 

*4In Christian communities also children were instructed in the Holy 
Scriptures. Comp. 2 Tim. iii. 15: d%0 BpiQouc ispe ypdpuata cldas. 
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Simon ben Shetach already prescribed that children (mpy‘n) 
should frequent the elementary schools (pon m3).” For this 
Simon ben Shetach is quite a point of meeting for all 
kinds of myths. In any case however, in the period of 
the Mishna, and therefore at latest in the second century 
after Christ, the existence of elementary schools is assumed. 
There are eg. legal decisions with regard to the {37 (servant of 
the congregation), who instructs children (m)pi'n) in reading 
on the Sabbath.” Or it is ordained, that an idle man shall, 
not keep a school for children, nna pr ons nod 85.7 Or it ° 
is appointed, that in certain cases the testimony of an adult 
with respect to what he saw as a child (jop) in the elementary 
school (n5pn n'3) is valid.* Hence the later tradition, that 
Joshua ben Gamla (=Jesus the son of Gamaliel) enacted that 
teachers of boys (mpi'n todp) should be appointed in every 
province and in every town, and that children of the age of 
six or seven should be brought to them, is by no means 
incredible.” The only Jesus the son of Gamaliel known to 
history is the high priest of that name, about 63-65 after 
Christ (see above, vol.i. p. 201). It must therefore be he who 
is intended in the above notice. As his measures presuppose a 
somewhat longer existence of boys’ schools, we may without 


25 Jer. Kethuboth viii. 11 (32¢ above). 36 Shabbath i. 3. 

27 Kiddushin iv. 13. 28 Kethuboth ii. 10. 

29 Bab. Baba bathra 218: ‘‘ Rab Judah said in the name of the Rabbi: 
Truly it may be remembered to this man’s credit! Joshua ben Gamla is 
his name. If he had not lived, the law would have been forgotten in Israel. 
For at first, he who had a father was taught the law by him, he who had 
none did not learn the law. .. . Afterwards it was ordained, that teachers of 
boys should be appointed in Jerusalem. ... But he who had a father was sent 
to school by him, he who had none did not gothere. Then it was ordained, 
that teachers should be appointed in every province, and that boys of the 
age of sixteen or seventeen should be sent to them. But he whose teacher 
was angry with him ran away, till Joshua ben Gamla came and enacted, 
that teachers should be appointed in every province and in every town 
(yn vy $52) mo") ADI 553), and children of six or seven years old 
brought to them.” 

DIV. Il. VOL, IL. D 
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hesitation transfer them to the age of Christ, even though not 
as a general and established institution. 

The subject of instruction, as already appears from the above 
passages of Josephus and Philo, was as good as exclusively 
- the law. For only its inculcation in the youthful mind, and 
not the means of general education, was the aim of ‘all this 
zeal for the instruction of youth. And indeed the earliest 
instruction was in the reading and inculcation of the tezt of 
Scripture. Hence the elementary school was called simply 
the 1867 M32, because it had to do with the book of the 
Thorah, or as is once expressly declared, with the text of 
Scripture (the 81PD) in distinction from 17 ™3, which was 
devoted to further “study.”” It was therefore at bottom 
only the interest in the law, which made instruction in 
reading pretty widely diffused. For since in the case of the 
written Scripture (in distinction from oral tradition) great 
importance was attached to its being actually read (see below 
on the order of public worship), elementary instruction in the 
law was necessarily combined with instruction in reading. <A 
knowledge of reading must therefore be everywhere assumed, 
where a somewhat more thorough knowledge of the law 
existed. Hence we find even in pre-Christian times books of the 
law in the possession of private individuals.” On the other 
hand however the difficult art of writing was less general.” 

Habitual practice went hand in hand with theoretical 
instruction. For though children were not actually bound to 
fulfil the law, they were yet accustomed to it from their youth 


30 Jer. Megilla iii. 1 (73a): ‘‘R. Pinchas said in the name of R. Hoshaiah 
that there were 480 synagogues in Jerusalem, and each had a Beth-Sefer 
and a Beth-Talmud, the former for the Afikra (the text of Scripture), the 
latter for the A/ishua (the oral tradition).” 

31 Comp. 1 Macc. i. 56 sq. In the Mishna, Jcbamoth xvi. 7, a story is 
told of a Levite, who dicd on a journey, in an inn, and whose property 
consisted of a stick, a travelling-bag, and a book of the law. 

32 Comp. Winer, 2V., art. ‘‘ Schreibkunst.” 
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up. It was made a duty of adults cy. to enjoin children to 
keep the Sabbath.” Children were to be gradually accustomed 
to strict fasting on the day of atonement one or two years 
before the age when it was incumbent.™ Certain points 
were even binding upon children. They were not bound 
indeed ég. to the reading of the Shema and the putting on of 
Tephillin, but they were so to the usual prayer (the Shemoneh 
Esreh) and to prayer at table.“ Boys had to be present at 
the tenderest age in the temple at the chief festivals.” 
Especially were boys bound to the observance of the feast of 
Tabernacles.” As soon then as the first signs of manhood 
appeared, the growing Israelite was bound to the full observ- 
ance of the law,” he then entered upon all the rights and 
duties of a full-grown Israelite, and was henceforth a 
myo 73.° Thus the widely - diffused opinion, supported 


33 Shabbath xvi. 6. 33a Joma viii. 4. 

34 Berachoth iii. 3: ‘‘ Women, slaves and children are released from read- 
ing the Shema and from the Tephillin, but are bound to the Tephilla (the 
Shemoneh Esreh), to the Mesusa, and prayer at table.” 

35 Chagigai. 1: ‘Every one is bound to appear in the temple at the chief 
feasts, except the deaf, idiots, children, eunuchs, mongrels, women, uneman- 
cipated slaves, the lame, blind, sick, infirm, and generally those who cannot 
walk. What its here meant by a child (top) ? According to the school of 


Shammai: Every one who cannot yet ride upon his father’s shoulder from 
Jerusalem to the temple mount. But the school of Hillel said: Every one 
who cannot yet go up from Jerusalem to the temple mount led by his 
father’s hand.” It may indeed be inferred from Luke ii. 42, that as a 
rule those dwelling away from Jerusalem took part in the pilgrimages 
from their twelfth year. 

36 Sukka ii. 8: ‘‘ Women, slaves and children are free from the law of the 
feast of Tabernacles, <A child however, who no longer needs his mother, 
is bound by it. The daughter-in-law of Shammai the elder once brought 
forth a son at the feast of Tabernacles. He then left the roof open and 
covered it in over the bed with branches for the sake of the child.” Sukka 
iii. 15: ‘‘ A boy who is capable of shaking the lulad is bound to keep it.” — 

87 Nidda vi. 11: ‘A boy in whom the two hairs appear is bound to all 
the commands which are said in the law.” The like applies to girls, with the 
difference, that women neither share in all the righte nor in all the legal 
duties of men. 

%8 The expression Bar-Mizvah is found already in the Talmud (Buta 


¥ 
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especially by the remarks of Lightfoot and Wetzstein on Luke 
li, 42. that the attainment of the twelfth year formed the 
boundary between being bound and not bound to the observ- 
ance of the law, is in two respects inaccurate: first, because 
a@ younger boy was bound by certain precepts, and next 
because no definite age but the signs of approaching puberty 
formed this boundary. Besides, when a definite age was 
subsequently fixed, it was not that of twelve, but of thirteen 
years.” 


Il. THE SYNAGOGUE. 
Tue LITERATURE. 


Maimonides, Hilchoth Tephilla (in his great work Mishne Thorah), gives a 
systematic statement of such tradition concerning the nature uf the 
synagogue as was held valid in his time. 


mezia 968 below, see Levy's Neuhebr. Worterb. i. 258>), but was not 
generally used as the designation of a full-grown Israelite till the Middle 
Ages, see Low, Die Lebensalter, pp. 210, 410. 

39 Thus in the appendix (a work of the post-Talmudic period) to the 
treatise Aboth, Aboth v. 21: ‘‘ At five years old (he comes) to the reading 
of Scripture, at ten to the Mishna, at thirteen (MIwWY voy 13) to the practice 
of the commands, at fifteen to the Talmud, at eighteen to marriage,” ete. 
In a special point, viz. the absolute validity of the oath, the attainment of 
the thirteenth year was also already appointed in the Mishna ; see Nidda v.6: 
‘‘ When a child is twelve years and one day old, his oaths are tested; when 
he is thirteen years and a day, they are valid without further ceremony.” 
Comp. Low, Die Lebensalter, p. 143 sqq. Hamburger, Meal-Enc. fiir 
Bibel und Talmud, Div. ii. art. ‘‘Mizva.” The material contributed by 
Lightfoot (J/orac hebr.) and Wetzstein (Nov. Test.) on Luke ii. 42 does 
not prove, that the twelfth year formed the boundary between obligation 
and non-obligation. On the one hand, only the views of individual 
authorities, which are opposed by other authorities, are on the whole dealt 
with ; and on the other it is only said by them, that the strict practice of the 
law had to begin at twelve years of age, not that its obligation then began ; 
so especially in the passages Joma 825, Kethuboth 508. Nor can more be 
inferred from Luke ii. 42, than that at the age of twelve the strict practice 
of the law began. 
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Vitringa, De synagoga vetere libri tres: quibus tum de nominibus, structura, 
origine, praefectis, ministris et sacris synagogarum agitur, tum praecipue 
Sormam regiminis et ministerit earum in ecclesiam christianum translatam 
ease demonstratur, Franequerae 1696. 

Joh. Gott]. Carpzov, Apparatus historico criticus (1748), pp. 807-826. 

A number of older monographs on single subjects is collected in Ugolini’s 
Thesaurus Antiquitatum sacrarum, vol. xxi. 

Hartmann, Die enge Verbindung des Alten Testaments mit dem Neuen (1831), 
pp. 225-376. 

Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden (1832), pp. 1-12, 329-360. 

Winer, Realwiérterb. ii. 548-551, ‘* Synayogen.” 

Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 129-137, 188-226. 

Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums, i. 168 ff. 

Keil, Handbuch der biblischen Archiiologie (2nd ed. 1875), pp. 164 ff, 
444 ff. 

Leyrer, art. ‘‘Synagogen,” in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 1st ed. vol. xv. (1862), 
pp. 299-314. 

De Wette, Lehrb. der hebr.-jiid. Archdolugie (4th ed. 1864), pp. 8369-374. 

Hausrath, Neutestamentl. Zettgesch., 2nd ed. vol. i. (1873) pp. 73-80. 

Haneberg, Die religiisen Alterthiimer der Bibel (1869), pp. 349-355, 
582-587. 

Ginsburg, art. ‘‘ Synagogue,” in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature. 

Plamptre, art. ‘‘ Synagogue,” in Smith’s Dictionary of the Lible. 

Kneucker, art. ‘‘ Synagogen,” in Schenkel’s Bibellex. v. pp. 443-446. 

Sieffert, Die jildische Synagoge zur Zeit Jesu (Beweis des Glaubens, 1876, 
pp. 8-11, 225-239). 

Hamburger, Real-Encyclopddte fiir Bibel und Talmud, Div. ii. 1883, art. 
66 Synagoge.” 

Low, Leop., Der synagogale Ritus (Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. 
des Judenth. 1884, pp. 97 ff., 161 ff., 214 ff., 305 ff., 364 ff., 458 ff.). 

Strack, art. ‘‘Synagogen,” in Herzog’s Feal-Enc., 2nd ed. xv. 96-100. 


A deeper and more professional acquaintance with the law 
could only be obtained at the feet of the scribes in the Beth- 
ha-Midrash (see above, § 25). It was in the nature of things, 
that only a small fraction would acquire this. For the bulk 
of the people it was no small advantage, if only an elementary 
knowledge should become and remain a common property. 
But even this object was only attainable through an institution, 
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by means of which the law was being brought nearer and 
nearer during his whole life to each individual of the nation. 
Such an institution was created by post-exilian Judaism in 
the custom of the reading of Scripture on the Sabbath day in 
the synagogue. For it is necessary first of all to remark, that 
the main olject of these Sabbath day assemblages in the 
synagogue was not public worship in its stricter sense, 2.¢. not 
devotion, but religious instruction, and this for an Israelite — 
was above all instruction in the law. Josephus rightly views 
the matter in this light: “ Not once or twice or more frequently 
did our lawgiver command us to hear the law, but to come 
together weekly, with the cessation of other work, to hear the 
law and to learn it accurately.” Nor was Philo in the wrong, 
when he called the synagogues “houses of instruction,” in 
which “the native philosophy” was studied and every kind 
of virtue taught.’ In the New Testament too, the d:dacceupy 
always figures as the chief function of the synagogue.” The 
origin of these meetings on the Sabbath in buildings erected 
for the purpose, must at any rate be sought for in the post- 
exilian period. The first traces of them are the On “ip of 
Ps. Ixxiv. 8, probably of the Maccabaean era. But their 
commencement may well be transposed considerably farther 
back, perhaps to the time of Ezra. In the times of Christ 


40 Apion. ii. 7: Odxu slodwak dxpoccaptvous ovde dis 9 warrcexts, GAA 
ixaotns EBdopeados Tay BAAwY Epyoy aDitvous ixi tHy axpoaaw Tov vomou 
exéaguos avArtyeobas xal rovtoy axpiBus exavbavery. 

41 Vita Mosis, iii. 27 (Mang. ii. 168): ‘AQ ob xeai eloérs viv PsrocoQoves 
Taiz EBddmass lovdaios ryy warpioy DiroocQiav, tov xpdvow sxsivoy dvabkyres 
ixsornpen xal Osapig trav wepl Quow. Tad yap rata worsic © poosuxtTg- 
pea ti erepov toriy 4 Sidaaxarsian Ppownotwc xal ctvdpias xal owMpo- 
aoyng xal Sixmcesoovyns, svosBelas te xecl coscrntos xal cupwacns aperhs, 4 
xarcavosira: xal xaropbovra: re te dvbpaxere xai bia. Comp. Legat. ad 
Cajum, § 23 (Mang. ii. 568) : "Hziorero ody (scil. Augustus of the Roman 
Jews) xal xpoctuyeas fxovras xai ouyiovras tig auras, xal parsiora tai; lepais 
EBbcpecsc, Ore Onooe THY Marploy Wasoevorvras QPiroooLicy. 

43 Matt. iv. 23; Mark i, 21; Luke iv. 15, 31, vi. 6, xiii. 10; John vi. 59, 
xviii. 20. 
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the “teaching in the synagogue on the Sabbath day” was 
already an established and naturalized institution (Mark i. 21, 
vi. 2; Luke iv. 16, 31, vi. 6, xiii. 10; Acts xiii. 14, 27, 42, 
44, xv. 21, xvi. 13, xvii. 2, xvii. 4). According to Acts xv. 21, 
Moses “ had from generations of old (é« yeveay apyaiwv) in 
every city them that preach him, being read in the synagogues 
every Sabbath.” Josephus and Philo, and subsequent Judaism 
in general, trace back the whole system to Moses himself.* 
This is indeed of interest only as showing that later Judaism 
regarded it as an essential element of its religious institutions, 
The utter absence of testimony forbids our thinking of a pre- 
exilian origin. 

The whole system presupposes above all things the exist- 
ence of a religious community. And here the question arises, 
whether in the time of Christ the civil and religious com- 
munity was so separated in the towns and provinces of 
Palestine, that the latter possessed an independent organiza- 
tion. To gain clearness on the subject, we must first consider 
that the political constitution differed in the different towns 
of Palestine. We have seen (vol. i. p. 148) that a threefold 
wartety was in this respect possible, and actually existed. The 


48 Comp. besides the two already cited passages (Joseph. contra Apion. 
ii, 17; Philo, Vita Mfosis, iii. 27), especially Philo, fragm. apud Euseb. 
Praep. evang. viii. 7, in Vitringa, p. 283 sqq. The statement of Winer 
(RWB. ii. 548, referring to his Diss. de Jonathanis in Pentat. paraphrasi 
chald. i. 830), that the Targums transfer the institution to the patriarchal 
period, is not quite correct. It is certainly said in Onkelos, Gen. xxv. 27, 
that Jacob served in a house of instruction (yopnx m3), and in Targ. 
Jerus. 1, Gen. xxxiii. 17, that Jacob built a house of teaching (RYT 1D °3). 
But in neither case is a synagogue proper intended. In Targ. Jerus. 1, Ex. 
xviii, 20, it is said, that the father-in-law of Moses exhorted him to teach 
the people the prayer, which they were to use in their synagogue (n°33 
pmnerss). But here the age of the patriarchs in the stricter sense is out 
of question. So too do the other passages quoted by Winer equally 
refer to a later period. It would nevertheless be quite in accordance with 
the spirit of the Targums to transpose the synagogues also to the times of 
the patriarchs, 
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Jews might be excluded from civic rights, or Jews and non- 
Jews might have equal civil rights, or Jews only might be 
in possession of them. The first two cases were possible 
in towns with a chiefly Greek or strongly mixed popu- 
lation. In both cases the Jews would, in respect of their 
religious wants, be thrown back upon self-organization as a 
religious community. For whether they co-operated or not in 
the direction of civil affairs, the necessity of independent 
organization for religious matters was the same. In both 
these cases therefore the question started must be answered 
in the affirmative, and consequently the position of the 
synagogal community would be the same in these towns as in 
those of the Dispersion. Quite different however was the state 
of affairs in towns of an entirely or an almost exclusively Jewish 
population. Here the local authorities certainly consisted of 
Jews, and the few non-Jewish inhabitants were excluded 
from the college of elders or town senate. Of this there is 
no doubt with respect to Jerusalem. Since then the local 
authorities had often to deal also with religious affairs (for 
the Jewish law knows of no severance of these from civil 
affairs), it is @ priort very probable, that the matters of the 
synagogue were under their jurisdiction. Or would a separate 
council of elders be appointed for this special purpose? In 
small places at all events this would have been very un- 
natural. But even in the larger towns, where there were 
several synagogues, there was no occasion for it. It was 
enough if the necessary officials for each synagogue (a ruler of 
_ the synagogue, an almoner and a minister), who had to care 
for its special concerns, were appointed by the local authori- 
ties. At least there was no urgent reason for the formation 
of a college of elders for each separate synagogue, though with 
the scantiness of our material we have to concede the possi- 
bility of this being done. Nay, in one case it is even 
probable; for the Hellenistic Jews in Jerusalem, the Liber- 
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tines, Cyrenians, Cilicians and siatics evidently formed 
separate communities (Acts vi. 9)."* But these were special 
circumstances, the difference of nationality making a special 
organization necessary. A separation of the political and 
religious community would have been quite unnatural for the 
simple circumstances especially of the smaller places of 
Palestine. It would disagree with the character of post- 
exilian Judaism, which indeed knows of the political, only in 
the form of the religious community. But there are not 
wanting also positive proofs, that the civil community as such 
also directed the affairs of the synagogue. In the Mishna 
é.g. it is presupposed as quite self-evident, that the synagogue, 
the sacred ark, and the sacred books were quite as much the 
property of the town, and therefore of the civic community, as 
eg. the roads and the bathing establishment.“ The inhabit- 
ants of the town (“yn ‘33) had therefore the right of disposing 
of the former as of the latter.“© When Eleasar ben Asariah 
says, that the Musaph-prayer may only be used in a town 
congregation (“Y 393), we may inier that the town congre- 
gation included the civic community as such in the synagocue 


44 The AsSsprivos can only be Roman ‘freed men” and their descen- 
dants, therefore descendants of those Jews, whom Pompey despatched 
as prisoners to Rome, and who were there soon liberated by their 
masters (Philo, Leg. ad Cajum, § 23. M. ii. 568). Many of these may 
have subsequently returned to Jerusalem and have here formed a separate 
congregation. So too the numerous Hellenistic Jews from Cyrene, Alexan- 
dria, Cilicia and Asia dwelling in Jerusalem formed separate congregations. 
For the old matter of dispute as to how the passage from the Acts is to be 
construed, whether so as to make it mention one or two or five synagogues, 
must certainly be decided in the latter sense (so already, Vitringa, 
p. 253). 

45 Nedarim v. 5: ‘‘ Things which belong to a town are e.g. the roads, 
the bathing institution, the synagogue, the sacred chest or ark, the sacred 
boo ” 

4¢ MMegilla iii. 1: “If the inhabitants of a town have sold the open place 
of the town, they may with the produce buy a synagogue; if a synagogue, 
then a sacred ark; if a sacred ark, then veils for the Holy Scriptures; if 
these, then the Holy Scriptures; if these, then a book of the Jaw.” 
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worship.” Av e may consequently assume it as probable that 
the congregation of the synagogue had only in towns with a 
mixed population an independent existence beside the political 
community. In purely Jewish localitres, the elders of the place 
will have been also the elders of the synagogue. So far as the 
community is viewed as religious, it is called NOJ> (properly 
assembly, Greek ouvaywyy, Aramaean sxnv*y3), its members 
therefore nb237 93,48) | 


‘7 Berachoth iv. 7: ‘‘R. Eleasar ben Asariah says: The Musaph-prayer 
(that added to the usual prayer on Sabbaths and holy days) is only used in 
a town congregation. The learned say: In a town congregation and out- 
side one. KR. Judah says in the name of the Jatter: Wherever there is a 
town congregation, an individual is free from the Musaph-prayer.” The 
unusual word “vy 73M is, it is true, variously explained. Since however it 
means in any case an associated community (not as Maimonides explains it, 
an individual scholar), and since the religious community is elsewhere 
called, not 15n, but no»5, 13m must mean just a civil associated com- 
munity, which also very well suits the passage cited from Megilla 27>, by 
Levy, Neuhebr. Worterb. s.v. 

‘8 Bechoroth v. 5; Sabim iii. 2. nD3> must be written, not with Segol, 


but with Tsere in the penultimate. Comp. the Aramaic xnw35, and Cod. 
de Rossi 138, where indeed pp35 is not quite constantly but still in most 


passages correctly pointed. The Greek cvveywy is used in the sense of 
‘‘ congregation,” e.g. Acts vi. 9, ix. 2. Corp. Inscr. Graec. vol. ii. p. 1004 
sq. Add. n. 2114>, 2114b> (Inscriptions of the Pantikapaion in the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus): cusexirpoxewong tig cuvayaryis trav “lovdccas. 
Frequently in Roman-Judaic epitaphs. Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 9902 sqq. 
That it was in later Judaism the usual expression for ‘‘ congregation ” is 
evident, especially from the language of the Fathers, who only distinguish 
between cuvaywyy and txxAncie to make the former signify the Jewish, the 
latter the Christian congregation. Nay the Ebionites retained the expres- 
sion cvyeyayy for the Christian congregation also (Epiphan. haer. xxx. 18: 
cuvayayyy 3 ovTOs xa@Aoves THY tavTay ixxAnolav xal ody! ixxAnoiay). 
And even in patristic literature cvvayayy is sometimes used for the 
Christian congregation (see Harnack, Zeitschr. fiir Wissenschaftl. Theol. 
1876, p. 104 sqq., and his note on Hermas Mandat. xi. 9, in Gebhardt and 
Harnack’s edition of the Patr. Apostol.). In Christian Palestinian Aramaic, 
anvvs5, which answers to the Greck cusayayy, seems to have been the 
usual word for ‘‘church’’ (see Land, Anecdota Syriaca, iv. 217. Zahn, 
Tatian’s Diatessaron, p. 335). Still in the Christian sphere txxanoia has 
certainly from the first, even from the time of St. Paul, maintained the 
supremacy. This contrast between the Jewish and Christian usage of 
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The authority of the elders of the community in religious 
matters must be conceived of as analogous to that which they 
possessed in civil affairs. As then the civil administration 
and jurisdiction were entirely in their hands, so presumably 
was the direction of religious matters exclusively their affair. 
There is at least no trace of any direct deliberation and 
determination of the whole congregation in individual cases of 


language is at first sight strange, since no actual distinction is made in the 
Old Testament between cusayayy and txxansla. The LXX. put curayays 
for TTY, and as arule ixxano/e for Srp ; as the Targums do xnws5 for 


iy, and generally xdnp for Gm. The former is chiefly used in the books 
of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Joshua, the latter in Deuteronomy, 1 and 
2 Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah (for particulars see the Concordances), 
both very frequently without real difference to designate the ‘‘ congrega- 
tion" of Israel. Later Judaism however seems already to have made a 
distinction in the use of the two terms, and such an one that suvayoyy 
designated the congregation more on the side of its empirical reality, ixxanoie 
more on that of its ideal signification; cvyaywyy being the associated 
conyregation as constituted in some one place; ixxaAnoia, on the other hand, 
the assembly of those called by God to salvation, especially like on, the ideal 
church of Israel (on omp, comp. in the Mishna, Jebamoth viii. 2; Kiddushin 
iv. 3; Horajoth i. 4-5; Jadajimiv.4). When then Augustine says ovveyayy 
= congregatio, which ig used also of animals, ixxanoia = convocativ, which 
is on the contrary used rather of men (see Enarrat. in Ps. \xxxi. 1), this 
much at least is true, that the latter is in fact the worthier term. Suvvayayy 
only expresses the empiric matter of fact, ixxAno/e contains as well a dog- 
matic judgment of value. From this distinction between the terms which, 
as it seems, soon became a prevailing one even in Judaism, it is easily under- 
stood, that Christian usage took possession almost exclusively of the latter 
expression. Lastly, we have here to note in passing the expression "33¥ 
so frequently used in the Mishna. It denotes generally the Church, not as 
a community, but only as an aggregate in contrast to the individual, thus 
eg. in the yet to be discussed expression 733¥ mdvi, Berachoth v. 5; Rosh 
hashana iv. 9. In sacrificial language the public sacrifices, which were 
offered in the name of all Israel, are yay MDP, Shekalim iv. 1,6; Sukka 
v. 7; Sebachim xiv. 10; Menachoth ii. 2, viii. 1, ix. 6, 7,9; Temura ii. 1; 
Kerithoth i.6; Para ii. 1. Comp. also ay nxpn, Joma vi. 1; Sebachtm 
v. 3 and elsewhere ; 1!a¥ why ma}, Pesachim vii. 4; Sebachim v. 5 and 
elsewhere. A public fast is called a fast, which was ordered, ayn by, 
Taanith i. 5, 6, ii. 9,10. “yay then is everywhere not the “ community,’ 
but the “‘ aggregate.” 
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discipline and government, of the kind which we meet with 
in the Christian Church at Corinth. In the Jewish com- 
munity, on the contrary, these were administered by means of 
appointed officials, zc. the elders of the congregation. In 
particular were the latter very probably competent to exercise 
that most important act of religious discipline, the infliction 
of excommunication or exclusion from the congregation. The 
strict administration of this means of discipline was for post- 
exilian Judaism nothing less than a vital question. In its 
continual contact with its heathen neighbours, the Jewish 
Church could only keep itself intact by the most careful 
separation from itself of all foreign elements. As then the 
firmer organization of the post-exilian Church had begun by 
the proclamation, that every one who would not submit to the 
new order should be excluded from the congregation (Ezra 
x. 8), so had care to be continually exercised for the exclusion 
of opposing elements in the way of Church discipline. That 
this regulation actually existed in the time of Christ is proved 
by repeated allusions in the New Testament (Luke vi. 22; 
John ix. 22, xi. 42, xvi. 2). The only question is, whether 
there were various kinds of exclusion. Many scholars have, 
after the example of Elias Levita (t 1549) in his “ Zishbi,” -~ 
distinguished three different kinds: (1) ‘3, (2) DIN, (3) NADY, 
Of these however the latter forthwith falls away, ‘T2 and 
NADY being, as Buxtorf already showed, used in the Talmud 
synonymously.” Only the distinction between two kinds has 
been handed down: the ‘2 or temporary exclusion, and the 
DWN or permanent ban.” It is however difficult to say how 
old this distinction is. All that is directly testified to in the 
New Testament is the adopitecy (Luke vi. 22) or atroouvayw- 
yov trocety or yiveoOas (John ix. 22, xii. 42, xvi. 2), therefore 
49 Tex. Chald. col. 2462-2470 (s.v. snowy). Comp. also Levy, Chald. 


Worterb. 8.v. DIN. 
50 So Maimonides in Vitringa, De synagoga, p. 739. 
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only the custom of expulsion as such. When in the well- 
known passage of the First Epistle to the Corinthians the 
expression trapadotvat t@ Zatavd (ver. 5) also occurs beside 
aipew é€x péoov (ver. 2), it is just a question, whether by the 
former we are to understand a stricter form of excommuni- 
cation. In the Mishna too expulsion is only mentioned as 
such and the possibility of readmission assumed.” On the 
other side, the Old Testament is already acquainted with the 
term 07, 2c. the permanent excommunication or curse; and 
that it was current (in the sense of the curse) at least asa 
dogmatic notion to later Judaism also, is proved by the 
expressions avdfeya and dvabeparifey so repeatedly occurring 
in the New Testament (Rom. ix. 3; 1 Cor. xii. 3, xvi. 22; 


Gal. i. 8,9; Mark xiv. 71; Acts xxiii. 12, xiv. 21). The | 


actual practice of anathematizing in the synagogues is proved 
from the 2nd century after Christ and onwards by the state- 
ment of Justin and other Fathers, that the Jews in their daily 
prayer always pronounced curses upon the Christians.“ It 
is true that the infliction of the «avd@euwa upon certain 
individuals is not here spoken of, and it is also questionable, 
whether the curses were pronounced directly upon Christians. 
But at any rate the actual custom of anathematizing in public 
worship at that period is proved. It is therefore at least 
possible, that so early as the time of Christ, two kinds of 
exclusion from the congregation took place, either without or 
with the infliction of the avd@eua. Nothing more definite 
can be asserted in the absence of direct evidence.” It is 

§1 Taanith ili. 8; Moed katan iii. 1-2; Edujoth v. 6; Middoth ii. 2. 

Sla Justin. Dial. c. Tryph. c. 16. Epiphan. haer. xxix. 9. Further 
particulars in the appendix on the Shemoneh Esreh. 

52 Compare on the excommunication in general, Buxtorf, Lcz. Chald., 
col. 827-829 (s.v. DIM), col. 1303-1307 (s.r. 419), col. 2462-2470 (sv. 
xnow). Selden, De synedrits, lib. i. cap. viii. Vitringa, De synagoga, 
pp. 729-768. Carpzov, Apparatus historico-criticus, pp. 554-562. Bindrim, 


De gradibus excommunicationis apud Hcbraeos, in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, vol. 
xxvi. Gott]. Isr. Musculus, De cxcommunicatione Hebracorum et ejusdem in 
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highly probable that only the elders of the congregation were 
authorized to inflict this extreme penalty. For as in post- 
exilian Judaism the bulk of the people as such nowhere—so 
far as we know—exercised jurisdiction, we must not assume 
it with respect to excommunication. In fact we see, eg. from 
John ix. 22, that it was inflicted by the ’Iovdalois, ic. in the 
language of this Gospel, by the authorities of the nation. And 
this is indirectly confirmed by the circumstance, that in the 
era of the Mishna, when the political organization of the 
nation was dissolved, and the professional scribes more and 
more acquired the powers of the former local authorities, it 
was just the “learned” (0°30) who inflicted and abolished 
excommunication.” In the Talmudic and post-Talmudic periods 
also, this was in the hands of competent church authorities.” 
Besides the elders who had the general direction of the 
affairs of the congregation, special officers were appointed for 
special purposes. But the peculiarity here is, that just for 
the acts proper to public worship—the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, preaching and prayer—no special officials were 
appointed. These acts were, on the contrary, in the time of 
Christ still freely performed in turn by members of the 
congregation, on which account eg. Christ was able, whenever 


Novo Testamento vestigits, Lips. 1703. Danz, Ritus excommunicationis (in 
Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude illustratum, pp. 615-648). For other and 
older discussions, see Meusel, Bibliotheca historica, i. 2. 198 sq. Winer, 
RWB., art. ‘‘ Bann.” Merx in Schenkel’s Bibellex. s.v. Hamburger, Real- 
Enc. f. Bibel und Talmud, Div. i. sv. Wiesner, Der Bann in setner 
geschichtlichen Entwicklung, Leipzig 1864. 

53 See especially Moed katan iii. 1-2. 

54 In Justinian’s Novell. 146, in which the reading of the Greek text of 
the Scriptures is allowed in Jewish synagogues, and the Jewish authorities 
directed not to obstruct this by the infliction of excommunication, in respect 
of the latter it is said: Ovd? ddesev skovosw of wap avroig adpxiDepsxiras 
KpeaBvrspos Tux ov H Sidaeonaros poocryopevoevos Zspivolass ricly H vale wo~ 
Tiaois Toure xwAvsiy. Maimonides assumes it as self-evident, that excom- 
rounication is inflicted by the j% n‘3. See on the subject in general, 
Vitringa, pp. 744-751. 
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He came into a synagogue, to immediately address the congre- 
gation (see further particulars below on the order of public 
worship). But though no official readers, preachers and 
liturgists were appointed, it was above all necessary that: 
(1) An official should be nominated, who should have the care 
of external order in public worship and the supervision of 
the concerns of the synagogue in general. This was the Ruler 
of the synagogue.” Such dpysovvaywyo: are met with in the 
entire sphere of Judaism, not only in Palestine,”® but also in 
Egypt,” Asia Minor,” Greece,” Italy,” and the Roman Empire 
in general." The office and title were also transferred from 
the Jews to the Judaeo-Christian churches of Palestine,” 


55 Comp. on the Archisynagogi my article: Die Gemeindeverfassung der 
Juden in Rom in der Kaiserzeit (Leipzig 1879), pp. 25-28. The older litera- 
ture is unproductive as jumbling together so much that is heterogeneous. 
We bring forward Vitringa, Archisynagogus observationibus novis illustratus, 
Franeq. 1685. Idem, De synagoga vetere, pp. 580-592, 695-711. Rhenferd, 
Investigatw praefectorum et ministrorum synagogae, c. i. (Opp. phil. p. 480 
aqq. ; also in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, vol. xxi.). 

56 Mark v. 22, 35, 36, 38; Luke viii. 49, xiii. 14. Evang. Nicodemi in 
Thilo, Codex apocr. Nov. Test. pp. 514 8q., 640, 645 (= Acta Pilati in 
Tischendorf, Evang. apocr. 1876, pp. 221, 270, 275, 284). 

57 Hadrian’s letter to Servianus in Vopiscus, Vita Saturnin. c. viii. (Scrip- 
tores Historiae Augustae, ed. Peter, 1865, ii. 209). 

58 Acts xiii. 15 (the Pisidian Antioch). Epiphan. haer, xxx. 11 (Cilicia). 
The Inscription of Smyrna, Revue des études juires, vol. vii. No. 14, 1883, 
p- 161 sq. 

59 Acts xviii. 8, 17 (Corinth). Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 9894 (Aegina). 

60 Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 9906 (Rome). Garrucci, Cimitero degli antichi 
isbret scoperto recentemente in Vigna Randanini, p. 67 (Rome). Mommsen, 
Inser. Regni Neap. n. 8657 = Corp. Inscr. Lat. vol. x. n. 3905 (Capua). 
Ascoli, Jscriziont inedite o mal note greche latine ebraiche di antichi sepolere 
geudaici, 1880, p. 49, n. 1, pp. 52, 57 (Venusia in Lower Italy). Thesame 
three inscriptions in Corp, Inscr. Lat. vol. ix. (1883), n. 6201, 6205, 6282. 
The last two also in Lenormant, Za Catacombe juive de Venosa in Revue des 
études juives, vol. vi. No. 12 (1883), pp. 203-204. The three first named 
inscriptions from-Rome and Capua are given also in the appendix to my 
work, Die Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in Rom, Nos. 5, 19, 42. 

61 Codex Theodosianus (ed. Haenel), xvi. 8. 4, 13, 14. Comp. also 
Justin. Dial. c. Tryph. c. 137. 

62 Epiphan. haer.xxx.18: xpeoBuripous yeep ovros fxoves nal apysovvaryaryoug. 
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nay it is also found occasionally in Christian churches 
beyond Palestine.“* The Hebrew title ndjs0 wx® is un- 
doubtedly synonymous with it. That this office differed 
from that of an elder of the congregation is proved by the 
joint occurrence of the titles wpeoBvrepo. and apyiouva- 
ywryou. But it is most instructive, that according to the 
evidence of the inscriptions one and the same person could 
fill the offices of both dpywy and dpysovvaywyos.” The 
apxovtes were in the Dispersion the “ chiefs” of the congrega- 
tion, in whose hands lay the direction in general. The office 
therefore of the Archisynagogos was at all events distinct from 
theirs. Nor can he have been the chief of the archontes, who 
was called yepovovapyns (see below, § 31, on the Dispersion). 


2a We have at least one example in North Africa. In the ruins of an 
ancient Basilica at Hammim-el-Enf, in the neighbourhood of Tunis, is 
found an inscription, upon which, among other things, it is said: Asterius 
filius Rustici acrosinagogi, Margarita Riddci partem portici tesselavit. The 
monogram added, and certainly belonging to the original state of the 
inscription, proves the inscription to be Christian. Jewish influence is 
however seen in the addition of the seven-branched candlestick along with 
the Christian monogram. See Ephemeris epigraphica, vol. v, 1884, p. 537, 
n. 1222 (communicated by Johannes Schmidt after the Bulletin gGpigraphique 
dela Gaule, iii. 1883, p. 107). 

63 Sota vii. 7-8. At the blessing of the high priest on the day of atone- 
ment the procedure is as follows: ‘“‘ The minister of the synagogue (chassan 
ha-kenescth) takes a roll of the law and gives it to the archisynagogus (rosh 
ha-keneseth), he bands it to the president of the priests, and he to the high 
priest, who receives it standing and reads standing.... (8) At the 
reading of passages by the king on the first day of the feast of Tabernacles, 
the procedure is as follows: A wooden tribune (@%«) is erected for the 
king in the fore-court, and he takes his seat upon it. . . . The minister of 
the synagogue takes a roll of the law and hands it to the archisynagogus 
(rosh ha-keneseth), he hands it to the president of the priests, he to the 
high priest, he to the king, and the king receives it standing and reads 
sitting,” etc. The first half of this passage is also in Joma vii. 1. 

64 Epiphan. haer. xxx. 11.18. Codex Theodosianus, xvi. p. 13. Acta Pilati 
in Tischendorf, p. 221. 

6° Garrucci, Cimitero, p. 67, Stafulo arconti et archisynagogo. Momueen, 
Juser. Regni Neap. n. 3657. Corp. Inscr. Lat. vol. x.n. 3905 ; Alfius Juda, 
arcon arcosynagogus. Comp. also Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 9906: *Toursceeves 
ispevs dpxywv .. . vios lovasavoy dpysovvayavyouv. 
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He had therefore nothing to do with the direction of the 
community in general. His office was, on the contrary, that of 
specially caring for public worship. He was called “ archi- 
synagogus,” not as head of the community, but as conductor 
of their assembly for public worship. As a rule he was 
indeed taken out of the number of the elders of the congrega- 
tion. Among his functions is specially mentioned eg. that 
of appointing who should read the Scriptures and the 
prayer,” and summoning fit persons to preach.” He had to 
take care that nothing unfitting should take place in the 
synagogue (Luke xiii. 14), and had also the charge of the 
synagogue building.” There was generally but one archisyna- 
gogus for each synagogue. Sometimes however more than 
one are mentioned for one synagogue; so especially Acts 
xiii. 15 (déotevkay of apytouvdywyor mpos avTous), while 
the more indefinite expression els tay apyicuvayarywv (Mark 
v. 22) may also be explained as: one of the class of the 
presidents of the synagogues (see Weiss on the passage). In 
later times the title apy:ovvdywyos seems to have been 
bestowed as a mere title upon even minors and women.™ It 
is remarkable that archisynagogi occur in heathen worship also. 
It may however be here left undecided, whether the use of 
the expression originated in the Jewish or heathen sphere.” 

66 See Rashi, Bartenora and Sheringam on Joma vii. 1 (in Surenhusius’ 
Mishna, ii. 244, 246). Rashi, Bartenora and Sheringam on Sota vii. 7 (in 
Surenhusius’ Mishna, iii. 266, 267). 

67 In Acts xiii. 15, Paul and Barnabas are summoned by the archisyna- 
gogi, in Antioch in Pisidia, to speak, if they have a Acyos xapaxarxzius. 

68 Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 9894. The archisynagogus in Aegina directs 
the building of a synagogue (ix, Ospsriav ryy ovvey[ayny] olxodopenoa). 

68@ Corp. Inscr. Lat. vol. ix. n. 6201 (= Ascoli, Iscriziont, p. 49, note 1): 
Keaaarsoroy sixiov apxocowayayou stay y pnvav y, Revue des études juives, 
vol. vii. No. 14, p. 161 sq. : PovPesva lovdase apysovveyaryos. 

69 Kuseb. Hist. eccl. vii. 10. 4, mentions an apy:cvveyaryos trav dae Alyux- 
rov ayes. Upon an inscription in Olynth (Corp. Inscr. Graec. vol. ii. 
p. 994, Addend. n. 2007> ) occurs an Alasevos Neixav 6 dpysovvayuryos 


Osov Spwos xl ro xoAAH yiOy BeiGip 'Avtavi aviorncey tov Bagecv. Upon an 
DIV. II. VOL, I. E 
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Besides the ruler of the synagogue, we meet with as 
officers of the congregation (2) the recewvers of alms ‘N33 
npis.° They had certainly nothing to do with public 
worship as such, and are therefore, where the civil and the 
religious communities were not separated, to be regarded 
rather as civil officials. They must however be named here, 
because it was in the synagogues that the collection of alms 
took place.” According to the Mishna the collection was to 
be made by at least two, the distribution by three persons.’ 
Not only was money collected (in the box, 7Bip), but also 
natural products (in the dish, "9n). Lastly we have to 
name the minister, Hebr. 10237 430; Greek dmanpérns.” 


inscription in Chios (Corp. Inser. Graec. vol. ii. p. 1031, Addend. 2221¢) 
five [dpxsou|vceyenyos of dptcerres. A jumble of religions being the order of 
the day in Egypt, and the two Greek inscriptions very recent, a borrowing 
from Judaism is very possible in all three cases. When lastly Alexander 
Severus was derisively called a Syrus archisynagoqus (Lamprid. Vita Alex. 
Sev. c. 28, in Script. Hist. Aug. ed. Peter, i. 247), it is uncertain, whether 
we have to think of a heathen or Jewish archisynagogus. 

70 Demai iii. 1; Ktddushin iv. 5. In the latter passage it is said, that 
the posterity of the MpT¥ °~3) are without special investigation accounted 
Israelites of pure blood, with whom members of the priestly class may 
intermarry. It is thus seen that they were really officials. 

71 Matt. vi. 2, and Lightfoot (Horae Hebr.) thereon and Wetzatein (Nor. 
Test.) ; also Vitringa, De synagoga, p. 211 sq. 

72 Peah viii. 7. 

78 Peah viii. 7; Pesachim x. 1. For more exact information concerning 
the functions of the almoners in Talmudic and post-Talmudic Judaism, see 
Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. col. 375 (s.v. 9939), 2095 (s.c. MEY), 2604 (s.v. YNDN). 
Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad Matt. vi. 2. Vitringa, De synagoga, p. 544. 
Rhenford, De decem otiosis, Diss. i. c. 78-88. Werner, De jfiscu et parop- 
side pauperum, Jenae 1725 (cited by Winer, RWB. i. 46). 

4 Sota viii. 7-8; Joma vii. 1; Makkoth iii. 12; Shabbath i. 3 (in the 
latter passage only jm). Tosefta, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 198, 23. 199. , 
216. 7. Aramaic worn, Sofa ix. 15. Comp. Epiphan. haer. xxx. 11: 
"ACaviray tay wap avrois dsaxcvay ippenvevonivay 9 venperov. The title 
is also found in mediaeval Hebrew epitaphs, ¢.g. in Paris (Longpérier, 
Journal des Savants, 1874, p. 668, n. 42). %9tm also occur in the temple, 
Sukka iv. 4; Tamid v. 8. 

75 Luke iv. 20. Such a minister of the synagogue is certainly also meant 
in the Roman-Judaic epitaph: @aafsoz ‘Tovascevos omnperns. Drahie 
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His office was to bring forth the Holy Scriptures at public 
worship and to put them by again.” He was in every 
respect the servant of the congregation, having eg. to execute 
upon those condemned to it the punishment of scourging,” 
and also to instruct children in reading” The i3¥ M2¥, 
who had to pronounce the prayer at public worship in the 
name of the congregation, is also generally regarded as one of 
its officers.” In truth however the prayer was not said by 
a permanent officer, but by any member of the congregation 
(see below on Public Worship). Hence whoever said the 
prayer in the name of the congregation was always called 
nay mew, “plenipotentiary of the congregation.” And the 
“ten unemployed men” (pop3 mewy, decem otiost), whose 
business it was, especially in the post-Talmudic period, to be 
always present for a fee in the synagogue at public worship, 
for the purpose of making up the number of ten members 
required for a religious assembly, are still less than the 
Sheliach-Zibbur to be regarded as officials.” Besides, the 


“Tovasesen Ouyarnp xartpi. ‘Ev sipnyn 9 xosgenots cov (Garrucci, Dissertazioni 
archeologiche di vario argomento, vol. ii. 1865, p. 166, n. 22; also in my 
Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in Rom, Appendix, No. 30). 

76 Sota vii. 7-8; Joma vii. 1; Luke iv. 20. The commentaries on Sota 
and Joma (Surenhusius’ Mishna, iii. 266 sq., ii. 246). 

77 Makkoth iii. 12. 78 Shabbath i. 8. 

19 Berachoth v. 5; Rosh hashana iv. 9. 

6 Buxtorf, Lex Chald. col. 292 (s.v. ya): Apud Rabbinos de decem 
pon3 crebra fit mentio. Sunt autem decem viri otiosi, Synagogae 
Judaicae quasi Stipendiarii, qui stipendium accipiunt, ut in precibus et 
aliis conventibus sacris, in Synagoga semper frequentes adsint et ab initio 
ad finem cum sacerdote aut sacrorum praefecto perdurent, ne synagoga 
unquam in sacris sit vacua aut sacerdos solus. This precise explanation of 
Buxtorf is confirmed by Rabbinical authorities, e.g. Rashi on Bala kamma 
82a (in Vitringa, De synagoga, p. 532), Bartenora on Afegilla i. 3 (Suren- 
husius’ Mishna, ii. 388 sq.). In the Talmud the not mwy are not often 
mentioned, Jer. Megilla i.6 (70p below), Bab Megilla 52, Baba kamma 
82a, Sanhedrin 17> (in Vitringa, De decemviris otios, c. 2; De synag. p. 
531); as it is in none of these passages exactly stated what was the case 
with these men, Lightfoot was able to set up the mistaken hypothesis 
(Horae Hebr. ad Matt. iv. 28), that the decem otiosi were officials of the 
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arrangement was still quite unknown in the time of the 
Mishna. The expression itself occurs indeed in the Mishna,” 
but it can originally have designated none else than such 
persons as were not prevented by business from visiting 
the synagogue even on week days. For on the Sabbath 
every Israelite was unemployed, and therefore otzoswm esse 
would be no specific mark of individuals. That such is 
the meaning also in this passage of the Mishna is quite clear 
from the context. Hence the usual Sabbath day worship is 
not even thought of in it; and still less is it said, that in 
every congregation ten unemployed men must be present. On 
the contrary, it is only stated, as a mark of a large town, that 
even on week days there was always without difficulty a 
sufficient number of synagogue frequenters present. It was not 
till considerably later, that the above-named arrangement was 
made, and an altered meaning thus given to the term. 

The building, in which the congregation assembled 
for public worship, was called 0229 3,” Aramaic 
NAW °B or merely NAMB, Greek cuvaywyy ™ or mpoc- 


synagogue, thus making the whole number of synagogue officials to 
consist of these ten men. This mistake called forth a learned controversy, 
in which Rhenford unsparingly, and Vitringa more gently, attacked Light- 
foot’s opinion. See especially, Rhenford, De decem otiosis synagogae, 
Franequerae 1686. Vitringa, Dedecemviris otiosis, Franequerae 1687 
(both also in Ugolini's Thesaurus, vol. xxi.). Vitringa, De synagoga, pp. 
530-549. <A short statement of the whole controversy will be found in 
Carpzov’s Apparatus historico-crit. pp. 310-312. 

81 Megilla i. 3: ‘*What is a large town? One in which are ten 
unemployed men. If there are fewer, it is a village.” 

32 In the Mishna in the following places: Berachoth vii. 3; *Terumoth 
xi. 10; Bikkurim i. 4; Erubim x. 10; *Pesachim iv. 4; Sukka iii. 18; 
Rosh hashana iii. 7 ; Megilla iii. 1-8; Nedarim v. 5, ix. 2; Shebuoth iv. 10 ; 
*Aboth iii. 10; Negaim xiii. 12. In the passages marked * the plural 
form AYDI5 ‘M3 occurs. 

83 See Levy, Chald. WB. s.v. Idem, Neuhebr. WB. s.v. 

84 Frequently in the New Testament. In Josephus only three times, 
Antt. xix. 6. 3; Bell. Jud. ii, 14. 4-5, vii. 3. 3. In Philo, Quod omnis 
probis liber, § 12, ed. Mang. ii. 458 (on the Essenes): els icpovs aeQsxvoupesvor 
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evyy.” The designations cuvaywytov,” wpocevxtnpiov” and 
coafPateiov™ appear in single instances. Synagogues were built 
by preference outside the towns and near rivers, or on the sea- 


shore for the sake of giving every one a convenient opportunity | 


for performing such Levitical purification as might be necessary 


 réeous, ol xaAovstTa:cuyeyayai, Frequently also in the later literature, 
e.g. Codex Theodosianus, xvi. 8, passim. Comp. also Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 
9894 (Aegina). The use of the term ovyayayy to designate a Christian 
place of worship can as yet be only twice pointed out, one strange to say 
among the anti-Judaistic Marcionites in an inscription of A.D. 319 at Deir- 
Ali, about three miles south of Damascus: cusyeyayy Mapxiwvioray xape(ns) 
AsBafBuy (Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions grecques et latines, vol. iii. n. 
2558. Comp. also Harnack, Zeitschr. fiir wissenschaft. Theol. 1876, p. 103). 
The other example is the inscription of Hammam el-Enf (already men- 
tioned, note 62), which begins: Sancta synagoga Naron pro salutem suam 
ancilla tua Julia Gnar de suo proprio tesselavit (read: Sanctam synagogam 
Naron[itanam] pro salute sua ancilla tua Julia Nar[onitana] de suo proprio 
tesselavit). 

85 Philo, In Flaccum, § 6,7, 14 (Mang. ii. 523, 524, 535). Legat. ad Cay. 
§ 20, 23, 48, 46 (Mang. ii. 565, 568, 596, 600). Acts xvi. 13: tS ra; 
wUAns wape woraeoy ov ivopeilopeen poosuyny elves. Joseph. Vita, c. 54: 
Guvayorral wayrTss eis Tyy Tpoosuyyy, Béylotoy oixnua ToAUy GxAoY E%I- 
OiZacdas duvapevey. Corp. Inscr. Graec. vol. ii. p. 1004 sq. Addend. n. 
2114», 21144 (Inscriptions of Pantikapaion on the Cimmerian Bosphorus). 
Juvenal, Sat. iii. 296: Ede, ubi corsistas, in qua te quaero proseucha? 
Gruter, Corp. Inscr. p. 651, n. 11: Dis M. P. Corfidio Signino pomario de 
aggere a proseucha, etc. (Corfidius of Signia, fruit seller at the wall near 
the proseuche.) Comp. 3 Macc. vii. 20: rézov xpostvxys. The word 
occurs also in heathen worship as the designation of a place of prayer. See 
Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 2079 (Inscription of Olbia on the Pontus Euxinus). 
Epiphan. haer. lxxx. 1, on the heathen Massalians (see the words farther 
on). Alsoin Gruter, Jnscr., it is surely rather a heathen proseuche that is 
meant. 

86 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 40 (Mang. ii. 591). Idem, De somaniis, ii. 18 
(Mang. i. 675). Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 9908: warnp cvvayuryiay. 

8 Philo, Vita Mosis, iii. 27 (Mang. ii 168). 

88 Joseph. Antt. xvi. 6. 2 (in an edict of Augustus). The learned Hug 
thought that a ‘‘Sabbath house” was also mentioned upon a Greek 
inscription at Thyatira (Linl. in das N. T. 4th ed. ii. § 89, p. 290). See 
Corp. Inser. Graec. n. 3509: DafBios Zocor xaraoxevacaes copey Ebero éxi 
Toroy nabeepov, dvtos po THs TOAEWG Tpos Te TauBabeiv ty TH Xardaiov 
wiptBorhe x.7.rA. This Ye~Babsioy however is a sanctuary of the Chaldean 
or Persian sibyl, whose name was according to Suidas properly Sae6n6n. 
See Stephanus, Thes. s.v. SauGy0n. 


\; 
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before attending public worship.** The size and architecture 


were of course very various.” In northern Galilee ruins of 
ancient synagogues are preserved to the present time, the 
oldest of which are of the second, nay possibly of the first 
century after Christ. They may perhaps give an idea of the 
style of building employed for synagogues in the time of 
Christ.** The large synagocue at Alexandria is said to have 


882 See especially Acts xvi. 13. Deutsch, Sacra Judaeorum ad littora 
Srequenter exstructa, Lips. 1713. Comp. also note 92, below. There is not 
indeed a trace of this in Rabbinical literature, but on the contrary the 
injunction is to build the synagogues upon the highest point in the town 
(Tosefta, Afegilla iv. p. 277, lin. 16 sq.,ed. Zuckermandel). For this reason 
the fact asserted by us has been quite disputed by Low (Monatsschr. fiir 
Gesch, und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1884, pp. 167-170). But this theoretic 
injunction is no proof that the custom existed (comp. note 117, below). 
Liw even points out, that synagogues were ftequently built outside the 
towns (pp. 109 sqq., 161 sqq.). That in doing this the neighbourhood of 
water should be sought, where it was to be had, is at least very probable. 
Comp, Aristeas (ed. Mor. Schmidt, p. 67) on the seventy interpreters: és 0 
bos totl waos rois ‘lovdaiors axcevrnpapesvo: tH Oercoon ras yeipas, ws oy 
sizuvras xpos tov becv. Judith xii. 7. Clemens, Alex. Strom. iv. 22. 142. 
It is not said, that the hands must always be washed or bathed before 
prayer, but that one or the other must be done in proportion to the 
degree of Levitical uncleanness which may exist. Cautious persons may 
have preferred to do too much, rather than too little in this respect. See 
in general, Vitringa, De synag. pp. 1091, 1105 sq. It is well known, that 
the custom of washing the hands and of other lustrations was practised also 
in heathenism (Odyss. ii. 261, iv. 750 sqq.; Ilias, vi. 266 sq. Potter, 
Archaeolog. graec. ii. 4), and in the Christian church (see Tertullian, De 
oratione, c. 138: Ceterum quae ratio est, manibus quidem ablutis, spiritu 
vero sordente orationem obire. Passages from Chrysostom in Suicerus, 
Sacrorum obscrvationum, lib. sing. p. 153). See in general, Pfannenschmidt, 
Das Weihwasser im heidnischen und christlichen Cultus, 1869. 

89 See in general, Low, Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissenschaft des 
Judenth. 1884, p. 214 sqq. 

882 The importance and great antiquity of these ruins was already rightly 
recognised by Robinson (/tecent Biblical Researches, vol. iii. pp. 70, 71, 74, 
342, 346,367,368 sq.). They were afterwards thoroughly treated of especially 
by Renan (Afission de Phénicie, pp. 761-783). For delineations, see The 
Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, vol.i. pp. 231, 
282, 252, 397-399, 401. Comp. also the articles of Wilson and Kitchener 
in the Quarterly Statement, 1869 and 1878, printed in the Survey, ete. 
Special Papers, pp. 294-305. Also Biideker-Socin, Palistina, pp. 387, 390, 
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had the form of a Basilica.” It is possible, that they were 
sometimes built like theatres, without a roof, but this is only 
really testified concerning those of the Samaritans.” It is 
certainly true, that on their fast days the Jews did not offer 


391, 393, 394, 897. Ebers and Guthe, Paléstina, i. 342-345, 502. Guérin, 
Galile, i. 198-201, 227-2381, 241 sq., ii. 95, 100 sq., 357 8q., 429 aq., £41, 
447-449. On the ruins of Tell Hum specially, The Recovery of Jerusalem, 
by Wilson, Warren, etc. (1871), pp. 342-346. The ruins discovered are: 
Kasiun, Kefr Birim, el-Djisch, Metron, Nabartein, Kedes (?), Tell Hum, 
Keraze, Irbid. The five first lie west and south-west of Lake Merom, Kedes 
north-west (the meaning of the ruins there is however doubtful), Tell Hum 
and Keraze on the Lake of Gennegareth, Irbid north-west of Tiberias. In 
Kefr Birim, el-Djisch, Meiron and Irbid ruins are already spoken of by 
Jewish pilgrims of the Middle Ages, who for the most part attribute their 
building to Simon ben Jochai (second century after Christ); the synagogue 
at Irbid is even referred to the much more ancient Nittai of Arbela. See 
Carmoly, Jtinéraires de la Terre Sainte des xiiie, xiv®, xve, xvi®, ct xvii? 
siecle, traduits de Chebreu (Bruxelles 1847), pp. 132, 136, 8380 (Kefr Birim), 
pp. 262, 452 sq. (Gush Caleb=el-Djisch), pp. 133 aq., 184, 260 (Meiron), 
pp. 131, 259 (Arbel=Irbid). The date of the synagogue at Kasiun is 
decided by a Greek inscription of the time of Septimus Severus (a.D. 197) 
found among the ruins (Renan, p. 774). The style of the other syna- 
yogues being more or less akin to this, it is very probable, that they all 
belong to the flourishing period of Rabbinical Judaism in Galilee, i.e. to 
the second, third and fourth centuries after Christ. Renan tries to refer 
some even to the first century, especially the very well preserved one in 
Kefr Birim (p. 773). Pious imagination may therefore indulge in the 
thought, that the ruins at Tell Hum (=Capernaum) may possibly be those 
of the synagogue built by the Roman centurion, in which Jesus often 
taught (Wilson in Zhe Recovery, p. $45. Guérin, Galilé, i. 229 aq. 
Badeker, 390). Almost all these synagogues lie north and south, so that 
the entrance is at the south. As a rule they appear to have had three 
doors in the front, one chief entrance and two smaller side doors (so in 
Kefr Birim, Meiron, Tell Hum). In some it is still discernible, that they 
were divided by two rows of columns into three aisles (as in Nabartein and 
Kasiun) ; the synagogue at Tell Hum had even five aisles. Some had a 
portico in front (as in Kefr Birim and Meiron). In general the archi- 
tecture was influenced by the Graeco-Roman, while it yet very character- 
istically differed from it. It was especially distinguished by rich and 
superfluous ornamentation. 

90 Jer. Sukka v. 1, fol. 55ab; the same passage is also in Tosefta, Sukka 
198, 20 sqq., ed. Zuckermandel. Philo too mentions among the proseuchae 
of Alexandria a pryiorn xai xepionnorasy (Leg. ad Caj. § 20, Mang. ii. 565). 

1 Epipb. haer. Ixxx. 1. 


L 
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their public prayers in the synagogue, but in an open space, 
perhaps also at the sea-shore.” But this was done in quite 
open spaces, and does not prove the existence of unroofed 
buildings. Still more improbable is it, that just such build- 
ings were called wpocevyai in a narrower sense, in distinction 
from the synagogues proper (as was after the precedent of 
others, admitted in the 1st edition of this work). For the 
testimony of Epiphanius, the supposed chief authority, by no 
means proves this® The Acts of the Apostles seems rather 
to speak for a distinction between the terms mpocevyy and 


2 Taanith ii. 1: How is the order of the fast day solemnity? The ark 
(in which are the rolls of the law) is brought to the open space of the town, 
-ashes of burnt wood are spread upon the ark and upon the heads of the 
prince and the chief of the court of justice, and every one -else puts ashes 
on his own head. The eldest among those present, etc. . . (here follow 
further liturgical directions). Tertullian, De jejuniv, c. 16: Judaicum certe 
jejunium ubique celebratur, cum omissis templis per omne litus quocunque 
in aperto aliquando jam precem ad caelum mittunt. Id. Ad nationes, i. 18: 
Judaici ritus luceanarum et jejunia cum azymis et orationes litorales. 
Joseph. Anti. xiv. 10. 23: xai res rpocevyas wrossiobecs wpos tH Garcon xard 
+0 zarptov 60s. Comp. also Philo, Jn Flaccum, § 14, Mang. ii. 535. Low, 
Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1884, p. 166 sq. 

93 Epiphan. haer. lxxxi. (on the Messalians) : Tivel; 3€ ofxous éeurois xera- 
OXEVROLUTES 9 TOROUS WAaTEIS, Popay dixny, Kpocsuyas Tavrag ixarovy. Kei 
YOay ey TO WeAsoy Tpocevyay TOXOL EV TE TOis Tovdelotg sew woAEMS xeel ey 
Trois Dapeccpsirccss, ws xoel ev reais Tlpateot trax dwoordAay nuposeey (here follows 
the quotation Acta xvi. 13). “Aard xal xpossuxing réwos iv Liniscoss, iv TH 
suvi xcrovpeivy Necxores tlw to woAews, y TH wedsads, WS wo onesion dvo, 
Occerpotsdys, ovtTas ty asos xal aldpin roww tsti xaracxevacksls Oxo rar 
Lapeputray wavra rae trav lovdalav pespougevar. In explanation we 
remark (1) that what Epiphanius says of the heathen Messalians is of course 
not the rule for Jewish proceedings. And yet even they used the designa- 
tion xpocsvx%y for both kinds of places of prayer, the ofxo: and the réxos 
wrereis. (2) Epiphanius certainly means to say by the learned remark 
which follows, that there were also among the Jews and Samaritans places of 
prayer under the open sky, called xpossvyes. He has however independent 
knowledge of this fact only among the Samaritans. With respect to the 
Jews he knows nothing more of it (comp. the praeterite qaay ro raAasov), 
and only rests his assertion on Acts xvi. 18. And supposing he was in 
the right, this would not prove, that these places of prayer were called 
proseuchae in distinction from the synagogues. 
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ouvaywyn, since here, chap. xvi. 13, 16, a wpocevyy is spoken 
of at Philippi, and then directly after, chap. xvii. 1, a cvvaywyn 
at Thessalonica. If however any distinction at all is to exist, 
it can only be, that the mpocevyn was intended solely for 
prayer, the cuvaywyy for other acts of worship also. But 
even this distinction is untenable in Acts xvi. 13, 16, since 
here the mpocevyy is evidently the usual place of the Sabbath 
assembly, in which Paul also embraces the opportunity of 
preaching, And since, on the other hand, Philo in par- 
ticular uses the word of the synagogue proper, no material 
distinction can be established between the two expressions.” 
Considering the value laid on these Sabbath assemblies, we 
must assume that there was in every town of Palestine, and 
even in smaller places, at least one synagogue.” In the post- 
Talmudic period it was required, that a synagogue should be 
built wherever but ten Israelites were dwelling together.” 
In the pre-Talmudic age indeed this requirement cannot be 
literally shown to have existed, though quite in agreement 
‘with its spirit. In the larger towns there was a consider- 
able number of synagogues, as ey. in Jerusalem,” Alex- 

%4 Carpzov, Apparatus historico-crit. p. 320 (where too see other 
authorities for and against), also declares for the identity of the two. 

%5 We find synagogues e.g. in Nazareth (Matt. xiii. 54; Mark vi. 2; 
Luke iv. 16), Capernaum (Mark i. 21; Luke vii. 5; Jobn vi. 59). Comp. 
Acta xv. 21: xara «dar. Philo, De Septenario,c. 6 (Mang. ii. 282= 
Tischendorf, Philonea, p. 23): ’Avaxtarara: youy reig sBdcuas pupla 
RATE TETEY TOALY Oidccaxargin Ppornosac xai aeQpooveng xal cbvdpelas xai 
Sixccsocurns xael Tay dAAwY dperuy. 

96 Maimonides, Hilchoth Tephilla xi. 1. See Vitringa, De Synagoga, pp. 
232-239. That at least ten persons form an assembly for public worship is 
already said in the Mishna. See Megilla iv. 3; Sanhedrin i. 6. Comp. 
also Megilla i. 3. With respect to the Passover, Joseph. Bell. Jud. vi. 
9, 3. 

®7 Acts vi. 9, xxiv. 12. A synagogue of Alexandrines in Jerusalem, also 
in Tosefta, Megilla iii., ed. Zuckermandel, p. 224. 16; Jer. Alegilla 734 (in 
Lightfoot, Horae on Acts vi. 9). The Talmudic myth, that there were 480 


synagogues in Jerusalem, is indeed simply characteristic of the insipidity of 
these legends. 
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andria,” Rome.” The different synagogues of one and the 
same town seem to have been sometimes distinguished from 
each other by special emblems, Thus there was in Sepphoris 
a “ synagogue of the vine” (sop xny25),"” in Rome a syna- 
gogue of the olive tree (suvaywy? édaias).” 

The fittings of the synagogues were in New Testament 
times very simple. The chief was the close¢ (2A) in 
which were kept the rolls of the law and the other sacred 
books.” These were wrapped in linen cloths (ninepn),” 
and lay in a case (Pa Onen).’™ An elevated place (nna = 


98 Philo, Leg. ad Caj. c. 20 (Mang. ii. 565): zorral d& sios xad Exacroy 
THY THS WoAEHE. 

99 Philo, Leg. ad Caj. c. 23 (Mang. ii. 568), speaks of zpoosvyai in Rome 
in the plural. For farther particulars concerning the Roman synagogues, 
see below, § 31. 

100 Jer, Nasir vii. 1, fol. 56%. Lightfoot mistakenly translates ‘‘ synagogue 
of the Gophnites” (Horae Hebr., Centuria Matthaeo praemissa, c. 55; 
Opp. ii. 211). 

101 Corp. Inser. Gracc. n. 9904. De Rossi, Bulletino, v. 1867, p. 16. 
I formerly felt great hesitation as to the meaning of the expression (sce my 
Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in Rom, p. 17), but now consider the above 
explanation undoubtedly correct. 

103 The m3‘ is mentioned: Megilla iii. 1; Nedarim v. 5; Taanith ii. 
1-2 (according to the latter passage it was transportable); also in the 
frequently recurring formula, A>"n7 9965 "ay (see below on Public Wor- 
ship). Chrysost. Orat. adv. Judacos, vi. 7 (Opp. ed. Montf. vol. i.) : “Aarwe 
Gi, cole xiBuros viv weepa ‘lovdcioss, oxouv iAcorgpioy ovx foriy; owoU ov 
xpnopeos, ov dsabyxns waanes... Epol trav oro rH¢ dyopas wrovpevay 
niPuriav ovdey duesvoy aurn 9 xiBuwrog dseextiobes Ooxei, AAAA xu} TorArG 
xeipov. See on the whole subject, Vitringa, pp. 174-182. On the keeping 
of the sacred books in the synagogue, see Josephus, Anft. xvi. 6. 2. 
Chrysost. Orat. adv. Judaeos, i. 5: 'Eaesdq 36 eloi ries, of xeei ryv cuvavyayny 
ocpevoy slyes towoy voulCovarr, dvayxaioy xal wpos rovrous oAlva slasiv wae 
"O vopeog kxéxerras, Quoi», iv cure xal Bisrie xpoQytixa. Kail ri rovro; Mg 
yep, tvba dyn BiBala toravTa, xal Oromo aytos Eoras; Ov wavtas. Similarly 
Orat. vi. 6 and 7. Maimonides, Hilchoth Tephilla xi. 3, in Vitringa, p. 
182, and Bartenora on Taanith ii. 1 (Surenhusius’ Mishna, ii. 361), ex- 
pressly say, that the sacred books were kept in the 73.N. 

103 Kilajim ix. 3; Shabbath ix. 6; Megilla iii. 1; Kelim xxviii. 4; Negatm 
xi. 11, 

104 Shabbath xvi. 1. The word p‘p is also in Aelim xvi. 7-8. On the 
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ipa, tribune), upon which stood the reading-desk, was 
erected, at least in post-Talmudic times, for him who read 
the Scriptures aloud or preached.” Poth are mentioned in 
the Jerusalem Talmud,” and may well be assumed for the 
time of Christ. Among other fittings, Jamps may also 
be mentioned.” Lastly trombones (ninBi%) and trumpets - 
(niAYISN) were indispensable instruments in public worship. 
The former were blown especially on the first day of the 
year, the latter on the feast days.” 

The order of divine worship was in New Testament times 
already tolerably developed and established. The congrega- 
tion sat in an appointed order, the most distinguished members 
in the front seats, the younger behind; men and women 
probably apart.” In the great synagogue at Alexandria the 


use of book-cases in classical antiquity, see Birt, Das antike Buchwesen 
(1882), pp. 64-66. Many expositors insist on understanding the Geacun: of 
2 Tim. iv. 18 as such a book-case. A representation of an old silver case 
for the Pentateuch among the modern Samaritans is given in The Survey of 
Western Palestine, etc., vol. ii. 1882, p. 206. 

105 Maimonides, Hilchoth Tephilla xi. 3; Vitringa, pp. 182-190. 

106 Jer. Megilla iii. 1, fol. 73a, below. The reading-desk is here called 
pidox = dycedoysion. For so must we read with Aruch, instead of HON, 
as given in the editions. The same word also in Kelim xvi. 7, 8. See 
Levy, Neuhebr. Worterb. s.r. 

107 Terumoth xi. 10; Pesachim iv. 4; Vitringa, pp. 194-199. 


Surenhusius’ Mishna, ii. 841. Vitringa, pp. 203-211 (and at p. 209, also 
many passages from Chrysostom). Winer, Z3WS., art. ‘‘ Musikalische 
Instrumente.” Gesenius’ 7'hesaurus, pp. 518, 1469. Leyrer, art. ‘‘ Musik,” 
in Herzog’s Real-Enc. According to Jer. Shabbath xvii. fol. 16, Bab. 
Shabbath 35>, the dawn of the Sabbath was also announced by the blowiny 
of instruments (see the passages in Levy, Neuhebr. Worterbuch, s.v. PAYyN ; 
Vitringa, p. 1123 sq.). Whether this was general in former times (for 
which Chullin i. fin. speaks), or only took place in the temple at Jerusalem 
(which is at all events evidenced by Joseph. Bell. Jud. iv. 9.12; Sukka v. 5), 
must here be left undecided. 

10° On the zpawroxabedpia of the scribes and Pharisees, see Matt. xxiii. 6 ; 
Mark xii. 89; Luke xi. 43, xx. 46. Philo says at least of the Evsenes, that 
the order was according to age, the younger sitting ‘‘ below ”’ (i.e. behind) 
the elder, Quod omnis probus liber, c. 12 (Mang. ii. 458): 228 naimias ty 
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men are said to have sat apart according to their respective 
trades (mann)? If there was a leper in the community a 
special division was prepared for him. So at least the 
Mishna required. Ten individuals were necessary to form a 
regular assembly for public worship (see above, vol. ii. p. 67). 
The chief parts of the service were, according to the Mishna, 
| the recitation of the Shema, prayer, the reading of the Thorah, 

| the reading of the prophets, the blessing of the priest. To 
these were added the translation of the portions of Scripture 
read, which is assumed in the Mishna (see below), and the 
explanation of what had been read by an edifying dzscourse, 
which in Philo figures as the chief matter in the whole 
service.’ 


Teleciy urd wproBuTiposrs véios xabéZovrs. The separation of the sexes must 
be assumed as self-evident, although it does not happen to be mentioned in 
any of the more ancient authorities. For what is said in Pseudo-Philo, De 
vita contemplativa, c. 9, init. (Mang. ii. 482), of the Therapeutae cannot 
be bere taken into account. Nor isa special division for women mentioned 
in the Talmud ; sce Low, Afonatsschr. f. Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 
1884, p. 364 sqq., especially 371. 

110 Jer, Sukka v. 1, fol. 55sb, 111 Negaim xiii. 12. 

112 The enumeration of these parte, Megilla iv. 8. 

113 We have three summary descriptions of the public worship of the 
synagogue in Philo: 1. Fragm. apud Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 7. 12-13, 
ed. Gaisf. (Mang. ii. 630), from the first book of the Hypothetica: Ti ov» 
éxoinos [scil. 6 vcpeodérns] reais tBdopecss tavress Hyctpess; Avrovs slo rauroy 
ngiov avvaysabas, noel xoebeCopctvovs peer’ AAHAWY oUy aldol xal xconw Tay 
vopwy axpoctaba: tov pendivee ayvojoas xapev. Kei dere ovvipyovrecs pety ebsi, 
xl cuvsdpsvoves peer’ AAAHAWH’ Of fey WOAAGL CLAN, FAKY Ef TE WpocseTiOncioas 
Tois dvaryivaoxouivoss vouilercs Toy lepiay & tis 0 Tapay 9 THD yEpovTeD Ue 
chvayivuanes TOUS iepovg vopeous eeLrois, xa nad’ Exaoroy EEnysitecs petypt onsdoy 
deians ovis. 2. De Septenariv, c. 6 (Mang. ii. 282=Tischendorf, Philonea, p. 
23): “Averiarares you reais éBdcpass pupia xara wadoay wordt Sidaoxaasioa 
Coovyceas xeel cwfpoovyns xai cdvdpeias xai dixacsoovens xal tay aAAwY apéTas. 
"Ey ols of pty tv xdopew xadslovras, avy gouxig ta ara dvapbuxores, pera 
Tpocoxng weons, syexe tov Onpyy Acyay worikav. "Avaorae O& tis TEP 
EULTespeTaTay UPnyEiTel Ta ploTa xai TYOIOONTA, Ol; Bras C Bing EXLOMCSI TPES 
ro Giariov. 3. Of the Essenes, Quod omnis probus liber, c. 12 (Mang. ii. 
458, also in Euseb. Pracp. Evang. viii. 12. 10, ed. Gaisf.): ‘O péy rats 


‘ , ‘ @ a ~ ° s Cu a ’ 
BiBrouvs dyxyivwoxes AaBav, erepos be ray EM TELPOTAUTAY, OO YN YrUplid 


PrP 
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The Shema, so called from its commencing words, Yov 
Deen ", consists of the sections Deut. vi. 4-9, xi. 13-21, | 
Num. xv. 37-41, together with certain benedictions before | 
and after “(see particulars in Appendix). It was always dis- 
tinguished from prayer proper, and is rather a confession of 
faith than a prayer. Hence the “reciting” not the “ praying ” 
of the Shema is spoken of (yow nxevp). As the Shema 
undoubtedly belongs to the times of Christ, it is evident that 
certain established prayers were then already customary in 
public worship. It can however hardly be ascertained, how 
much of the somewhat copiously developed liturgy of post- 
Talmudic Judaism reaches back to that period.” The 
formula by which the reader summoned to prayer, MX 3373 
mm, is expressly mentioned in the Mishna. The custom 
too of praying the three first and three last benedictions of 
the Shemoneh Esreh (of which particulars are given in the 
Appendix) at Sabbath and festival worship, reaches back to 
the age of the Mishna.”“° It was the custom to pray stand- 


wapsrAba» dvadidacxes. I here further mention, that in the post-Talmudic 
period, especially in the treatise Soferim, c. 10-21 (best edition: Afasechet 
Soferim, edited by Joel Miiller, 1878), there is a series of detailed directions 
for the synagogue worship. Vitringa, De synagoga, pp. 946-1121, following 
Maimonides, gives an exhaustive description of the ritual of the post- 
Talmudic period ; comp. also pp. 667-711. The works of Jewish scholars, of 
which 100 are recorded by Strack in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 2nd ed. xv., and 
chiefly among these Zunz, Die ritus des synagogalen Gottesilic sles entwickelt, 
Berlin 1859, may also be consulted for the history of the synagogue ritual 
in the post-Talmudic period. 

114 For a description of it, according to Maimonides, see Vitringa, De 
synagoga, pp. 1075-1090, in general, pp. 1022-1113. Every orthodox Jewish 
prayer-book also gives information on the subject. On the details, sec 
especially in Hamburger’s Real-Enc. fiir Bibel und Talmud, Div. ii., the 
articles ‘‘ Abendgebet,” ‘‘ Kaddisch,” ‘‘ Keduscha,” ‘‘ Kiddusch,” ‘‘ Mincha- 
gebet,”’ ‘‘ Morgengebet,” ‘‘ Mussafgebet,” ‘‘Schema,” ‘‘ Schemone-Eare.” 
The so-called Kaddisch is especially interesting on account of its points 
of contact with the Lord’s Prayer. See Hamburger as above, ii. p. 
603 sqq. 

115 Berachoth vii. 3. 

116 Comp. on the general subject, Vitringa, p. 1024 sq. (after Maimo- 
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ing and with the face turned towards the Holy of Holies, ie. 
towards Jerusalem."” The prayer was not uttered by the 
whole congregation, but by some one called upon for this 
office (the "¥ mw) by the ruler of the synagogue, the con- 


gregation making only certain responses, especially the fox." 
He who pronounced the prayer stepped in front of the chest 


in which lay the rolls of the law. Hence M2AN ‘2B? 73p 


nides). Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge, p. 367. That the custom 
reaches back to the period of the Mishna is evident from Rosh hashana 
iv. 5. 

117 On standing at prayer, see Matt. vi. 5; Mark xi. 25; Luke xviii. 11; 
Berachoth v. 1; Taanith ii. 2. Lightfoot (Horae Hebr.) and Wetzstein 
(Nov Test.) on Matt. vi. 5. On turning towards the Holy of Holies, viz. 
towards Jerusalem, Ezek. viii. 16; 1 Kings viii. 48; Dan. vi. 11; Bera- 
choth iv. 5-6; Sifre 71>, ed. Friedmann in Weber, System der altsynag. 
Theol. p. 62. The same passage also in Tosefta, Berachoth iii. p. 8, ed. 
Zuckermandel (comp. also Low, Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des 
Judenth. 1884, p. 310). It is striking that the still remaining ruins of 
ancient synagogues in Galilee have almost all the entrance towards the 
south (see above, note 89). According to this it would be supposed that 
the Holy Land lay to the north, and that the congregation sat or stood 
facing the north. Or was it that the turning towards Jerusalem, i.e. 
towards the south, was required from the reader only? In after times, 
when the synagogues were regarded as an exchange for the temple, we 
meet with the direction to have the entrance as in the temple at the east 
(Tosefta, Megilla iv. p. 227, 15th ed. Zuckermandel). It seems, however, 
that this direction was never complied with. In the European congrega- 
tions of the Middle Ages, it was the rule to place the entrance at the west, 
‘so that the worshippers might turn to the east. For further particulars, 
see Low, Monatsschr. f. Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1884, p. 
305 sqq. Comp. on the subject generally, Winer, RWB., art. 
‘‘Gebet.” Holemann, Die biblische Gestalt der Anbetung, in Bibelstudien, 
i. 96-153. 

118 Qn the summons to deliver the prayer by the archisynagogus, see 
above, vol. ii. p.65; on 3¥ mow, p.67. The responsive joR is already found 


in the Old Testament, Deut. xxvii. 15 sqq.; Neh. viii. 6; 1 Chron. xvi. 36 ; 
Tob. viii. 8. See also Berachoth viii. 8; Taanith ii. 5. Also in Christian 
worship from the first, 1 Cor. xiv. 16. Justin, Apol. maj. 65, 67. See 
generally, Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. s.v. Vitringa, De synagoga, p. 1093 sqq. 
Wetzstein and other expositors on 1 Cor. xiv. 46; Suicer, Thes. 8.v. dyeqy. 
Otto’s note on Justin, c. 65. Older literature in Wolf, Curae philol. in 
Nov. Test, on Matt. vi. 13 and 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 
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is the usual expression for “to lead in prayer””™® Every. 
adult member of the congregation was competent to do this.’” 
The same individual, who said the prayer, might also recite 
the Shema, read the lesson from the prophets and, if he were 
a priest, pronounce the blessing.” 

The Scripture lessons (from both the Pentateuch and the 
prophets) might also be read by any member of the congrega- 
tion, and even by minors.” The latter were only excluded 
from reading the Book of Esther at the feast of Purim.” If 
priests and Levites were present, they took precedence in 
reading the lesson.“ It was customary for the reader to 
stand (Luke iv. 16: dvéorn dvayvova).* Both sitting and 
standing were allowed at the reading of the Book of Esther,” 
and the king was also allowed to sit when he read his portion 
of Scripture at the feast of Tabernacles in the Sabbatic year.” 
The lesson from the Thorah was so arranged that the whole 
Pentateuch consecutively was got through in a cycle of three 


119 Berachoth v. 3-4; Erubin iii, 9; Rosh hashana iv.7; Taanith i. 2, 
ii. 5; Megilla iv. 8, 5, 6, 8. Comp. also Taanith ii. 2. 

120 Megilla iv.6. In Christian congregations also the prayer was said by 
some member of them, see 1 Cor. xi. 4. 

121 Megilla iv. 5. 

132 Megilla iv. 5-6. That the reading of the Scripture lesson was not the 
work of a permanent official is evident from Philo, Fragm. ap. Euseb. Praep. 
evang. viii. 7. 18 (see above, vol. ii. p. 76). 

123 Megilla ii. 4. 

124 Gittin v. 8: ‘The following things have been ordained for the sake 
of peace. The priest is the first to read, then the Levite, then the Israelite 
for the sake of peace.” Maimonides testifies that it was the custom in his 
time to give an unlearned priest precedence in reading over a learned 
Israelite, a proceeding which indeed he does not approve. See Maimonides, 
Commentary on Gittin v. 8 (in Surenhusius’ Mishna, ii. 341), and Hilchoth 
Tephilla xii. 18 (in Vitringa, p. 981). Comp. also Hamburger, Real-Enc. 
ii, 1267. Philo too points out the precedence of the priests; only he 
assumes therewith that there would be but one to read the lesson, Fragm. ap. 
Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 7. 13: ray lepiay 38 tig 6 Tapay 4 TAY yEpovTap sie. 

125 Comp. Joma vii. 1; Sota vii. 7 (vol. ii. p. 64 8q.). Lightfoot on Luke 
iv. 16. 

136 Megilla iv. 1. 127 Sota vii. 8. 
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years,” for which purpose it was divided into 154 sections 
(nirvnB)."” On Sabbaths several members of the congregation, 
at the least seven, who were summoned for the purpose by some 
official, originally indeed by the ruler of the synagogue, 
took part in the reading.” The first and the last of these 
had to pronounce a thanksgiving (7373) at the beginning and 
at the end.’ Each had (at the reading of the Thorah) to 
read at least three verses,” and might never repeat them by 
heart." Such at least was the order prescribed by the 
Mishna, which certainly was observed only in the synagogues 
of Palestine. The Talmud expressly remarks of non-Hebraist 
Jews, that among them the whole Parashah was always read 
by one;** and with this agrees Philo, who evidently assumes 
that the lesson from the Thorah was read by one person (see 


128 Afegilla 29p. 

129 See Zunz, Die gottesdiensilichen Vortrdge, p. 38 sq. Hupfeld, Stud. und 
Krit. 1837, p. 830 sq. Herzfeld, Gesch. ‘des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 209-215. 
Gratz, Ueber Entwickelung der Pentateuch-Perikopen- Verlesung (Monatsschr. 
J. Gesch. u. Wissensch. d. Judenth. 1869, pp. 385-399). Hamburger, Real- 
Enc. f. Bibel und Talmud, Div. ii. art. ‘‘ Vorlesung aus der Thora.” The 
present custom of reading the Pentateuch in fifty-four sections in one year 
is of later origin. 

180 On the summons to the Thorah, see Vitringa, pp. 980, 1122 (after 
Maimonides). According to Maimonides this was certainly done by the 
Chassan. But he had in the post-Talmudic period an entirely different 
position from that which he formerly occupied. That it was originally 
done by the archisynagogus may be admitted as probable from his 
position in other respects. Rashi and Bartenora at least testify (in the 
passages named above, vol. ii. p. 65) that the archisynagogus (/?osh ha- 
keneseth) had to determine who was to read the lesson from the prophets, 
the Shema, and the prayer. 

131 Vfegilla iv, 2. Maimonides in Vitringa, p. 983. 

182 Megilla iv. 4. 

183 Zunz, p. 5. Comp. Aegilla ii. 1 (with respect to the Book of Esther). 
Taanith iv. 3 (where reciting by heart is mentioned as an exception). 

138a Jer, Megilla iv. 3, fol. 758 (on the direction of the Mishna that on 
the Sabbath seven persons should always be called upon to read the Thorah). 
‘‘ The foreign-speaking Jews (minyon) have not this custom, but one person 
reads the whole Parashah.” See the passage in Frankel, Vorstudien zu der 
Scptuaginta, p. 59, note, and in Levy, Neuhebr. Worterb. ii. 515s, s.v. nyd. 
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the passages, vol. ii. p. 76). The reading of the law was 
already followed in New Testament times by a paragraph from 
the prophets (1.e. the O°8'3), which include the older historical 
books), as we see from Luke iv. 17, where Jesus reads a sec- 
tion from Isaiah, and from Acts xiii. 15: dvdyvwous Tov vopou 
nai tav tpodntav. These lessons from the prophets are men- 
tioned also in the Mishna.™ As these formed the conclusion 
of the reading from the Scriptures, it was called 8°233 TB) (to 
close with the prophet), on which account the prophetic para- 
graphs were called Haphtaroth. For these no lectio continua 
was required ;’” hence a choice of them was open, and they 
were always read by one person.’ They were moreover only 
read at the chief services on the Sabbath, and not also at 
week-day and Sabbath afternoon services.” 

The sacred language in which the sections of Scripture were 
read aloud being no longer familiar to the bulk of the people, 
it was necessary to ensure their better understanding by ¢rans- 
lation. Hence the reading was accompanied by a continuous 
translation into the Aramaic dialect. Whether the translator 
(31ND) was a permanent official, or whether any competent 
members of the congregation officiated by turns as interpreters, 
must, in the absence of more definite evidence, be here left 
uncertain. In the lesson from the Thorah the reader had to 
read one verse at a time for the translator, in the lesson from 
the prophets three, unless one verse formed a separate para- 
eraph, when he was then to read it also alone.” 

134 Megilla iv. 1-5. Further particulars in Vitringa, p. 984 sqq. Herz- 
feld, iii. 215 sqq. Adler, Die Haftara (Monatsschr. f. Gesch. u. Wissensch. 
d. Judenth. 1862, pp. 222-228). Hamburger, Real-Enc. f. Bibel und Talmud, 
Div. ii. art. ‘‘ Haftara.”’ 135 Meqilla iv. 4. 

156 Hamburger, Jieal-Enc. ii. 336. Comp. Luke iv. 17 sqq. 

187 Megilla iv. 5. 

138 Megilla iv. 1-2. Of the Kethubim only the five Megilloth were uscd, 
and these only on particular occasions in the year, in the synagogue 
service ; see Kisch, Jfonatsschr. 1880, p. 543 sqq. 

189 Comp. Megilla iv. 4, 6,10. Vitringa, De synagoga, pp. 1015-1022. 

DIV. II. VOL. II. F 
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- The reading of the Scriptures was followed by an edifying 
lecture or sermon (7877), by which the portion which had 
been read was explained and applied. That such explanations 
were the general practice is evident from the d:dacnew ev tais 
cuvayuryais,” so frequently mentioned in the New Testament, 
from Luke iv. 20 sqq., and from the express testimony of 
Philo (see above, p. 76). ‘The preacher (#71)** used to 
sit (Luke iv. 20: éxd@icev) on an elevated place.” Nor 
was such preaching confined to appointed persons, but, as 
appears especially from Philo, open to any competent member 
of the congregation."* The service closed with the blessing, 
pronounced by a priestly member of the congregation, to 
which the whole congregation responded (f®&). If no 


Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge, p. 8. Hamburger, Real-Enc., Div. ii. 
art. ‘‘Targum.” The like is also incidentally testified of Christian congre- 
gations. Thus in Scythopolis, in the time of Diocletian, the Scriptures were 
read in Greek, but translated by an interpreter into Aramaic. See the 
Syriac text of Euseb. De mart. Palaest. in Zahn, Tatian’s Diatessaron (1881), 
p. 19. 

140 Matt. iv. 23; Mark i. 21, vi. 2; Luke iv. 15, vi. 6, xiii. 10; John 
vi. 59, xviii. 20. 

141 Ben Soma was a celebrated ju (Sota ix. 15). 

142 Comp. Zunz, Die guttesdienstlichen Vortrige, p. 387. Delitzsch, Ein 
Tag in Capernaum, p. 127 aq. 

142a See Hamburger, Jeal-Enc., Div. ii. art. ‘‘ Predigt.” 

148 Berachoth v.4. Megilla iv. 3, 5, 6,7. On the Blessing ritual, see 
Sota vii. 6 (= Tamid vii. 2): ‘‘ How is the priestly blessing pronounced ? 
In the country in three sentenccs, in the temple in one. In the temple the 
name of God is pronounced as written (7171), in the country according to 
its appellation (‘911%). In the country the priests raise their hands only as 
high as the shoulder, in the temple above the head, with the exception of 
the high priest, who must not raise his hands above the plate of the mitre. 
Rt. Judah says: He also raised his hands above the plate of the mitre.” 
According to Rush hashana 31», Sota 40v, Johanan ben Sakkai is said to 
have ordered that after the destruction of the temple the priests should 
only pronounce the blessing barefooted (Derenbourg, [/istoire de la Pales- 
tine, p. 305, n. 3). On the whole subject, see Wagenscil on Sofa vii. 6 
(Surenhusius’ Afishna, iii. 264sq.). Vitringa, pp. 1114-1121. Lundius, Die 
alten jiidischen Heiligthiimer, b. iii. c.48. Haener, De ritu benedictionis sacer- 
dotalis, Jenae 1671 (also in Thesaurus theol. philologicus, Amst. 1701-1702, 
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priest were present, the blessing was not pronounced, but 
made into a prayer.” 

The order above described is that of the principal service 
on the forenoon of the Sabbath. The congregation assembled 
also on the Sabbath afternoon at the time of the Minchah 
offering. When then Philo says, that the Sabbath assemblies 
lasted péyps oyeddv Setdns oyias (see above, p. 76), this is 
not without foundation considering the length of these services. 
At the afternoon service no lesson from the prophets, but 
only one from the Pentateuch, was read. And only three 
members of the congregation, neither more nor less, took part 
in the reading.“ The same order was also observed at 
week-day services, which were regularly held on the second 
and fifth week-days (Mondays and daideys).*° There was 
also a meeting for the reading of the Thorah, in which four 
members of the congregation shared in the Parashah.“” Nor 
was there any festival in the year, which was not distinguished 
by public worship and reading from the law; and the Mishna 
prescribed lessons from the Pentateuch for every festival.” 


APPENDIX. 
The Shema ‘dnd the Shemoneh Esreh. 


The Shema and the Shemoneh Esreh occupy, on the one 
hand from their antiquity, on the other from the high 
estimation in which they were held, so prominent a position 
in the Jewish liturgy, that further particulars concerning 
them must here be given. 


vol. ii. p. 936 sq.). Hottinger, De henedictione sacerdotali, Marburg 1709 
(also in Thesaurus novus theol.-phil., ed. Hasaeus et Ikenius, vol. i. p. 
398 sqq.). Hamburger, Real-Enc. ii. 1265, art. “ Priestersegen.” 

144 Vitringa, p. 1120 (after Maimonides). 145 Megilla iii. 6, iv. 1. 

146 Megilla iii. 6, iv. 1. Comp. i. 2, 3. 147 Megilla iv. 2. 

148 Megilla iii. 5-6. Comp. Herzfeld, iii. 213. Hamburger, ii. 1265 aq. 
(art. ‘‘ Vorlesung aus der Thora”). 
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1. The Shema™ consists of the three paragraphs, Deut. vi. 
4-9, xi 13-21, and Num. xv. 37-41; therefore of those 
passages of the Pentateuch, in which is chiefly inculcated that 
Jehovah alone is the God of Israel, and in which the use of 
certain mementos is prescribed for the constant remembrance 
of Him. The three paragraphs are expressly named in the 
Mishna by the words with which they begin: (1) yor, 
(2) pow ox mm, and (3) 70N%' Around this nucleus are 
grouped at the beginning and end thanksgivings (Berachahs) ; 
and the Mishna prescribes that two benedictions should be 
said before, and one after, the morning Shema, and éwo before, 
and two after, the evening Shema.” The initial words of. the 
. concluding benediction are cited in the Mishna just as they 
are used to this day, viz. 2s nox.” If then the wording 
of the benedictions was subsequently considerably increased, 
they still belong fundamentally to the period of the Mishna.™ 
This prayer, or more correctly this confession of faith, was to 
be said twice a day, viz. morning and evening, by every adult 
male Israelite; women, slaves and children were not required 
to repeat it.’ It was not necessary that it should be recited 
in Hebrew, any other language being admissible for the 
purpose.”* How ancient this custom of repeating the Shema 
was, appears from the fact that the Mishna already gives 
such detailed directions concerning it.’** It mentions more- 
over that it was already repeated by the priests in the temple, 
which assumes the use of it at least before a.p. 70.°" Nay, 

149 See Vitringa, De synagoga, pp. 1052-1061. Zunz, Die gottesdienstl. 
‘ortrdge, pp. 367, 369-371. Hamburger, Real-Enc. ii. 1087-1092. 

150 Berachoth ii. 2; Tamid vy. 1. 151 Berachoth i. 4. 
152 Berachoth ii. 2; Tamid v. 1. ) 

153 Zunz (as above) has attempted to separate the ancient portions from 

the modern additions. 

154 Berachoth 1. 1-4. 165 PBerachoth iii. 3. 156 Sota vii. 1. 
-15¢a Comp. in general also, Pesachim iv. 8; Taanith iv. 3; Sota v. 4; 


Aboth ii. 18. . 
157 Tamid iv. fin., v. 1. 
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for Josephus the origin of this custom is lost in so hoar an 


antiquity, that he regards it as an enactment cf Moses 


himself.’ 


2. The Shemoneh Esreh.’ Somewhat more recent than 
the Shema, but still very ancient as to its groundwork, 
is the Shemoneh Esreh, ze. the chief prayer, which every 
Israelite, even women, slaves and children, had to repeat 
three times a day, viz. morning, afternoon (at the time of the 
Minchah offering) and evening.” It is so much the chief 
prayer of the Israelite, that it is also called merely MBA, 
“the prayer.” In its final, authentic and fixed form it 
does not consist, as its name My mim” denotes, of eighteen, 
but of nineteen Berachahs. Its words, as given in every 
- Jewish prayer-book, are as follow :-— 


“1. Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God and the God of our fathers, 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob, the great God, 
the mighty and tremendous, the Most High God, who bestowest gracious 
favours and createst all things, and rememberest the piety of the patriarchs, 
and wilt bring a redeemer to their posterity, for the sake of Thy name in 
love. O King, who bringest help and healing and arta shield. Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord, the shield of Abraham. 2. Thou art mighty for ever, 
O Lord; Thou restorest life to the dead, Thou art mighty to save; who 
sustainest the living with beneficence, quickenest the dead with great 
mercy, supporting the fallen and healing the sick, and setting: at t Hberty 


soe a rs es nei 
a ee oe oe -—— to me —. 


158 Joseph. Antt. iv. 8. 13: Als 0 txaorns nucépers, & pxomévns Te aUTHS 
neal Oxdre Zpes Vevey Apa Tpéxecbas, maptupsiv Te Gea Tas Gupsas as aTAA- 
Acysiow cvrois ix tHe Alyumtiay vis waptoxe, Oixaing ovens Quces tits 
sixepiotias xe ysvopivang ix’ aeolian wiv Trav Hin yeyovoray iwi 8 xporpom, 
trav icopivwy. That Josephus means by this the custom of reciting the 
Shema cannot be doubtful. He rightly vicws the Shema asa thankful 
confession of Jebovah, as the God who redeemed Isracl from Egypt. 
Comp. especially, Num. xv. 41. 

159 See Vitringa, De synagoga, pp. 1031-1051. Zunz, Die gottesdienstl, 
Vortrdge, pp. 867-369. Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der jiidischen Poesie (1886), 
pp. 191-193. Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 200-204. Bickell, 
Messe und Pashah (1872), pp. 65 sq., 71-73. Hamburger, Real-Enc. ii. 
1092-1099. 

“Yoo Berachoth iii. 3 (women, children, élaves), iv. 1 (three times a day). 
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those who are bound, and upholding Thy faithfulness unto those who sleep 
in the dust. Who is like unto Thee, Lord, the Almighty One; or who can 
be compared unto Thee, O King, who killest and makest alive again, and 
causest help to spring forth? And faithful art Thou to quicken the dead. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who restorest the dead. 3. Thou art holy and 
Thy name is holy, and the saints daily praise Thee. Selah.- Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord; the God most holy. 4. Thou graciously impartest to 
man knowledge, and teachest to mortals reason. Let us be favoured from 
Thee with knowledge, understanding and wisdom. Blessed art Thou, O 
Lord, who graciously impartest knowledge. 5. Cause us to turn, O 
our Father, to Thy law, and draw us near, O our King, to Thy service, and 
restore us in perfect repentance to Thy presence. Blesscd art Thou, 
() Lord, who delightest in repentance. 6. Forgive us, our Father, for we 
have: sinned; pardon us, our King, for we have transgressed; ready to 
pardon and forgive Thou art. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, most gracious, 
who dost abundantly pardon. 7. Look, we beseech Thee, upon our afflic- 
tions, and plead our cause and redeem us speedily for the sake of Thy name, 
for a mighty Redeemer Thou art. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, the Redeemer 
of Israel. 8. Heal us, O Lord, and we shall be healed; save us, and we 
shall be saved ; for our praise art Thou ; and bring forth a perfect remedy 
unto all our infirmities; for a God and King, a faithful healer, and most 
merciful art Thou. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who healest the diseases of 
Thy people Israel. 9. Bless unto us, O Lord our God, this year and 
grant us an abundant harvest, and bring a blessing on our land, and 
satisfy us with Thy goodness ; and bless our year as the good years. Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord, who blessest the years. 10. Sound with the great 
trumpet to announce our freedom ; and set up a standard to collect our 
captives, and gather us together from the four corners of the earth. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who gatherest the outcasts of Thy people Israel. 
11. O restore our judges as formerly, and our counsellors as at the begin- 
ning ; and remove from us sorrow and sighing; and reign ovcr us, Thou 
O Lord alone, in grace and mercy ; and justify us. Blessed art Thou, O Lord 
the King. for Thou lovest Righteousness and justice. 12. To slanderers let 
there be no hope, and let all workers of wickedness perish as in a moment; 
and let all of them speedily be cut off ; and humble them speedily in our 
days. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who destroyest enemies and humblest 
tyrants. 138. Upon the just and upon the pious and upon the elders of 
Thy people the house of Israel, and upon the remnant of their scribes, and 
upon righteous strangers, and upon us, bestow, we beseech Thee, Thy mercy, 
O Lord our God, and grant a good reward unto all who confide in Thy 
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name faithfully ; and appoint our portion with them for ever, and may we 
never be put to shame, for our trust is in Thee. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
the support and confidence of the righteous. 14. And to Jerusalem Thy 
city return with compassion, and dwell therein as Thou hast promised ; 
and rebuild her speedily in our days, a structure everlasting; and the 
throne of David speedily establish therein. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, the 
builder of Jerusalem. 15. The offspring of David Thy servant speedily 
cause to flourish, and let his horn be exalted in Thy salvation; for Thy 
salvation do we hope daily. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who causest the 
horn of. salvation to flourish. 16. Hear our voice, O Lord our God, pity 
and have mercy upon us, and accept with compassion and favour these 
our prayers, for Thou art a God who heareth prayers and supplications ; 
and from Thy presence, O our King, send us not empty away, for Thou 
hearest the prayers of Thy people Israel in mercy. Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord, who hearest prayer. 17. Be pleased, O Lord our God, with Thy 
people Israel, and with their prayers; and restore the sacrificial service to the 
Holy of Holies of Thy house ; and the offerings of Israel, and their prayers 
in love do Thou accept with favour; and may the worship of Israel Thy 
people be ever pleasing. O that our eyes may behold Thy return to Zion 
with mercy. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who restorest Thy glory (713°3%) 


unto Zion. 18. We praise Thee, for Thou art the Lord our God and the 
God of our fathers for ever and ever; the Rock of our life, the Shield of 
our salvation, Thou art for ever and ever. We will render thanks unto 
Thee, and declare Thy praise, for our lives which are delivered into Thy 
hand, and for our souls which are deposited with Thee, and for Thy miracles 
which daily are with us; and for Thy wonders and Thy goodness, which 
are at all times, evening and morning and at noon. Thou art good for Thy 
mercies fail not, and compassionate for Thy loving-kindness never ceaseth ; 
our hopes are for ever in Thee. And for all this praised and extolled be 
Thy name, our King, for ever and ever. And all that live shall give thanks 
unto Thee for ever, Selah, and shall praise Thy name in truth; the God of 
our salvation and our aid for ever. Selah. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, for 
all-bountiful is Thy name, and unto Thee it becometh us to give thanks. 
19. Great salvation bring over Israel Thy people for ever, for Thou art 
King, Lord of all salvation. Praised be Thou, Lord, for Thou blessest Thy 
people Israel with salvation.” 


From the contents of this prayer it is evident, that it first 
attained its finally authentic form after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, that is, after a.v. 70. For it presupposes in its 
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| 14th and 17th Berachah the destruction of the city and the 
cessation of the sacrificial service. On the other hand, it is 
already cited in the Mishna under the name My Aspe} 
and it is mentioned, that R. Gamaliel II., R. Joshua, R. Akiba 
and R. Elieser—all authorities of the beginning of the second 
century—debated whether all the eighteen thanksgivings or 
only a selection from them must be said daily, also in what 
manner the additions concerning the rainy season and the 
Sabbath should be inserted, and in what form to pray on 
New Year’s day.* Hence it must have virtually attained its 
present form about ap. 70-100, and its groundwork may 
safely be regarded as considerably more ancient. This infer- 
ence is confirmed by the definite information of the Talmud, 
that Simon the cotton dealer at Jabne in the time of Gamaliel 
II. arranged the eighteen thanksgivings according to their 

- order, and that Samuel the Little, at R. Gamaliel’s invitation, 
inserted the prayer against apostates (O°)'>), which makes it 
consist, not of eighteen, but of nineteen sections.’ 


161 Berachoth iv. 3; Taanith ii. 2. 162 Berachoth iv. 38. 
163 Berachoth v. 2; Rosh hashana iv. 5; Taanith i. 1-2. At the close 
of the Sabbath the so-called nbaan, i.e. the ‘‘ separation,” by which the 


Sabbath was separated from the week-day, was inserted. See Berachoth 
v. 2 (in Surenhusius’ Hishna, i. 18). Levy, Neuhebr. Worterb. 3.v. magn. 

164 Berachoth 28>: 399 35 MII Mey mow ion “pan pyow 
ots ew ods, ovosnd Seda yon ond cox maa ton by Seda) 
apm jopn Syiow toy ton ns ind yiyw. The question is im- 
mediately before asked, why there are nineteen instead of eighteen Berachoth. 
The O°)" n373 (for this is undoubtedly the correct reading instead of 
p’prytyn m573, which the editions have, see Levy, Neuhebr. Worterbd. s.v. 
7D) forms the 12th Berachab. But instead of the original ‘3p, we have 
in the present text of the prayer ohn (slandecrers), the former being 
corrected by the insertion of only two letters. Comp. Derenbourg, Histoire 
de la Palestine, p. 345 sq. The p°% are ‘‘apostates” in general, not 
merely Jewish Christians, as is often supposed. The Fathers were not 
however: quite in the wrong when they referred the Birkath hamminim 
chiefly to Jewish Christians. Comp. Epiphan. haer. xxix. 9: Ov pecvos 
yap oi tay loudeiay waidss =pos TovtTovs xintnyras peices, BAAR xal dysoTe- 
peeves swbey noel petons neckon;s xal reol thy Eomtpeey, Tpis THS Nuipas, ore evxes 
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ixereAcvowy tautois iv Tals cuvavyaryaic, iwapartas: avtoic, xel evebemarilovar 
vols THs mecspas Paoxovres Ors 'Emixarapacas 0 bso rovs Nelupaious. 
Hieronymus ad Jesaj. v. 18-19, ed. Vallarsi, iv. 81: (Judaei) usque hodie 
perseverant in blasphemiis et ter per singulos dies in omnibus synagogis 
sub nomine Nazarenorum anathematizant vocabulum Christianum. Idem, 
ad Jesaj. xlix. 7, ed. Vallarsi, iv. 565: (Judaei Christo) ter per singulos dies 
sub nomine Nazarenorum maledicunt in synagogis suis. Idem, ad Jesaj. 
lit. 4 ff., ed. Vallarsi, iv. 604: (Judaei) diebus ac noctibus blasphemant 
Salvatorem et sub nomine, ut saepe dixi, Nazarenorum ter in die in 
Christianos congerunt maledicta. Less decidedly Justinus, Dialog. c. 
Tryph. c. 16: Kerapapeevos tv raig cvvaywyais vuay Tove wiorevovras ial 
toy Xpsorcv. Justin frequently expresses himself in the same manner (see 
Otto on the passage). Comp. also especially c. 137: SueQauevos ow py 
Acsdopyre tal roy vioy rov Oeov, endé Dapsociosrs wesbopevos Sidaoxaross roy 
Baosria rou "lapana ixioxaryré wore, Owoie Oidacxovosy of aoxicvvaywryos 
ua, wera rHy cpoctuxyy. It is striking, that according to this, the 
cursing formula was pronounced after the prayer. Perhaps this rests upon 
a inistake of Justin’s ; itis however also possible that the Birkath hamminim 
originally had this position. Comp. Buxtorf, Ler. Chald. col. 1201 aq. 
Vitringa, De synagoga, pp. 1047-10451. Herzfeld, iii. 203 sq. Griitz, 
Gesch, der Juden, iv. 434 sq. Derenbourg, p. 345 eq. Hamburger, ii. 
1095 sq. 
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I. 


ALL zeal for education in the family, the school and the 
synagogue aimed at making the whole people a people of the : 
law. The common man too was to know what the law com- 
manded, and not only to know, but to do it. His whole life 
was to be ruled according to the norm of the law; obedience 
‘thereto was to become a fixed custom, and departure there- 
from an inward impossibility. On the whole this object was 
to a creat degree attained. Josephus declares: “Even if we © 
are deprived of wealth, of towns, and of other possessions, the 
law remains to us for ever. And no Jew will be so far from 
his native land, nor so much fear a hostile ruler, as not to 
fear the law more than him.”* So faithfully did most of the 
Jews adhere to their law, that they willingly incurred even 
torture and death itself in consequence. “ Often already,” says 
Josephus, “have many of the prisoners been seen to endure 
the rack and all kinds of death in theatres, for the sake of not 
uttering a word against the law and the other Holy Scriptures.” 

But what were the motives, whence sprang this enthusiasm - 


1 Apion. li. 88: Kay xAovrov xai wertay xal tay ddaroy dyabev ortpy- 
Gaus, 6 your woos Yuiv dbceveto: Sieepeeves® nat ovdsis lovdaiay ors peaxpely 
ovras ay axtrdos ris warpioos obr éExizixpoy CoBnbyoeras deoxorny as 4H wpe 
ixeivou Ocdsévecs TOY vOLCOY. 

2 Apion. i. 8: "Hon oby worroi torrcxts sapavra: ray alywadrwrey otpi- 
Bras xal wovroiay Oavarwy rpcrous Ev Osarposs Umomévortes ix Te fender 
Lime wpotcbar: rape Tovs wouous xai Tas wera tovTar avaypadas. Comp. 
also Apion. i, 22 (from Hekatiius), and ii. 30: zoaarol xal worrdnuis On Ter 
geetépwy cmepl tov ponds Pyuea GbiySacba: rapa rov vopoy wavra xzadsiv 
vevvalos mpoelAovro. 
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for the law, what the means whereby it obtained this enor- 
mous sway over minds? To answer briefly: it was faith in 
Divine retribution, and that a retribution in the strictest 
juristic sense. The prophetic idea of the covenant, which 
God had entered into with the chosen people, was appre- 
hended in the purely juristic sense ; the covenant was a legal 
one, by which both the contracting parties were mutually 
- bound. The people to observe the law given them by God, 
exactly, accurately and conscientiously: while God was also 
bound in return to pay the promised recompense in proportion 
to their performances. And the obligation held good not only 
with respect to the nation as a whole, but to every individual ; 
performance and recompense always stood in corresponding 
relations to each other. He who did much had to expect from 
God’s justice the bestowal of much reward; while on the 
other hand every trangression entailed its “corresponding 
punishment.* The externalism with which this belief in 
retribution weighed, on the one side transgression and punish- 
ment, on the other the fulfilment of the law and reward by 
each other, will appear from what follows: “Seven different 
plagues came into the world on account of seven chief trans- 
eressions. (1) If part of the people tithe their fruits and part 
do not, such a famine arises through drought that part of the 
people are in want and part have enough. (2) If no one 
tithes, there follows a famine from the devastations of war and 
from drought. (3) If nowhere the heave dough has been 
separated, a famine consuming all arises. (4) A pestilence 
rages when such crimes gain the upper hand as have in 
Scripture the penalty of death pronounced upon them, but 
whose perpetrators are not delivered up to justice for its 


2 Comp. Weber, System der altsynagogalen paldstinischen Theologie (1880), 
pp. 235 ff., 290 ff. Hamburger, Ieal-Encyclopddie fir Bibel und Talmud, 
Div. ii. art. ‘‘Lohn und Strafe” (pp. 691-703), and ‘‘ Vergeltung” (pp. 
1252-1257). 
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execution. (5) War devastates the land because of delay of 
sentences, turning aside of law and illegal interpretation of 
Scripture. (6) Wild beasts get the upper hand on account of 
perjury and the desecration of the divine name. (7) Carrying 
away into foreign lands is the punishment for idolatry, incest, 
murder, and neglect of the Sabbatic year.”* With like con- 
scientiousness was the reward for the fulfilling of the law 
computed. “ Whoever fulfils only one law, good is appointed 
to him, his days are prolonged, and he will inherit the land.”* 
“According to the proportion of pains taken will be the 
reward ” (SUN NYS pipp).° “Know that everything is taken 
account of ” (fiavinn ‘p> Sdn’ ym)” Thus every fulfilment of the 
law involves its corresponding reward. And God only gave 
so many commandments and so many laws to the people of 
Israel, that they might obtain great rewards.” Both punish- 
ment and reward are bestowed on men in the present life. 
Sut full retribution does not follow till the life to come, the 
xan opiy, Then will all seeming inequalities be reconciled. 
He, who was in this life visited with sorrows, notwithstanding 
his righteousness, will then receive the fuller reward. But 
apart from this, full recompense does not take place till the 
world to come. For the present world is still a world of 
imperfection and of evil. In the future world all weakness will 
cease. Then will Israel, both as a nation and as individuals, 
be rewarded for a faithful fulfilling of the law by a life of 
undisturbed happiness. Good works—such as reverence of 
parents, benevolence, peace-making among neighbours, and 
above all the study of the law—may therefore be looked upon 
as a capital, whose interest is already enjoyed in this life, 
# Aboth v. 8-9. So too e.g. Shabbath ii. 6. The promises and threats 
of the blessing and the curse in Lev. xxvi. and Deut. xxviii. are the 
Old Testament foundation for this. But the casuistic carrying out into 
parallels is alien to the Old Testament. 


5 Niddushin i. 10. 8 Aboth v. 28. 
7 Aiboth iv. 22. 8 Makkoth iii. 16. 
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while the capital itself remains for the life to come.” This 
hope of a future retribution was therefore the mainspring of all 
zeal for the law. Nay the entire religious life of the Jewish people 
during the period of which we are treating gust revolved round 


these two poles: Fulfilment of the law and hope of future glory. | 


Zeal for the former derived its vitality from the latter. The 
saying of Antigonus of Socho: “Be not like servants who 
serve their master for the sake of reward, but be like those 
who do service without respect to reward,” ® is by no means a 
correct expression of the keynote of Pharisaic Judaism, which 
was in fact like the servants who serve for the sake of recompense. 

To what results then did this zeal for the law lead? They 


_ corresponded with its motives. As the motives were essentially 


of an external kind, so also was the result an incredible 
externalizing of the religious and moral life. This result was 
indeed inevitable, when once religion was made into law, and 
that indeed in such wise, that all religion was made to consist 
in nothing else, than in the strict obedience to a law, which 
regulated the civil and social as well as the individual life in 
all its relations. By this view of religious duty, which forms 
the characteristic distinction of post-exilian Judaism, the whole 


' religious and moral life was drawn down into the sphere of 


law, and the result necessarily was as follows: (1) First of 
all the individual life was thus regulated by a norm, whose 
application to this sphere at all is an evil. The province of 
law is simply to order the relations of men to one another 
according to certain standards. Its object is not the individual 
as such, but only civil society as a whole. The functions of 
the latter are to be so regulated, that the fulfilment of lus 
individual task within this framework is to be made possible 
to each. The application of the legal norm to the individual life 
therefore of itself subjects the latter to a false standard. For 


if external constraint is of the essence of law, freedom is of the 
* Peai. i. Comp. Aiddushin iv. 14. 10 Aboth i. 3. 
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essence of moral action. The moral life of the individual is a 
healthy one, only when it is governed by internal motives. Its 
regulation by external standards is an adulteration of it in its 
very principle. (2) The application of the legal norm to the 
religious and moral life also involves the placing of the most. 
varying avocations of life upon a level, as though of equal value. . 
For every employment is regulated absolutely by the law, not 
merely the behaviour of men to one another in the State and in 
society, but also those most special manifestations of the inner 
life of the individual: how he shows his gratitude to God or 
evidences his repentance for sins he has committed, how he 
manifests his love to his neighbour, how he fashions his daily 
life in its most external respects, in manners and customs. 
All falls under the same point of view—under the norm of 
the law, and that a law which comes forward with Divine 
authority. Thus the purport of an act is comparatively ' 
indifferent. Merely conventional demeanour in outward 
matters and ceremonies is of the same value as the fulfilment 
of the highest religious and moral duties, The former is 
raised to the rank of the latter, and the latter lowered to that 
of the former. There is always and everywhere only one 
duty—the fulfilling of the law, ze. the fulfilling of all that has 
once been commanded by God, no matter of what kind it may 
be. (3) Hence it is self-evident, that all in reality depends 
upon satisfying the law. There is no higher task in 
the department of law. If the requirement of the law is: 
exactly fulfilled, duty is satisfied. Thus the only question 
that can be raised is: what is commanded? and what must 
be done that the commandment may be fulfilled? That every 
art should be directed only to compounding with the letter of 
the law is an inevitable consequence. This task will perhaps 
be aggravated, more rather than less will be done for the sake 
of meeting in practice the whole extent of the law. But still 
one purpose only will be kept in view, that of satisfying the 
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letter. And this cannot be done without damage to the 
substance. The real value of the good is left out of account. 
. Not the doing of the good as such, but merely formal accuracy 
in fulfilling the letter of the law is the aim. And notwith- 
standing all zeal, nay just because of it, true morality must of 
necessity be a loser. (4) Lastly the purely formal point of 
sight has the further consequence, that the moral duty is split 
‘up ‘into an endless atomistic multitude of separate duties and 
obligations. All law is necessarily casuistic, for it lays down 
a multiplicity of individual statutes. All casuistry is by its 
nature endless. The one case may have been divided into 
ever so many sub-species ; but each sub-species can again be 
split into sub-divisions, and there is here no end to the 
dividing. The most conspicuous proof of this is furnished by 
the marvellous labours of the Pharisaic scribes. With all 
their diligence and acuteness in making distinctions, they 
never came to an end. But the testimony cannot be refused 
them, that they really worked hard to do so. Jewish law 
became in their hands a widely ramified science. They cut 
up the law into thousands upon thousands of single commands, ~ 
‘and thus, as far as in them lay, set up a rule for the direction 
of every conceivable case of practical life. Marvellous how- 
ever as were their performances, it is here that their most 
grievous error is found. All free moral action was now com- 
pletely crushed under the burden of numberless separate 
statutory requirements. The greater their number, the more 
fatal is the effect of the fundamental error of transferring the 
juristic mode of treatment to the region of religion and 
morality. In every department of life, action no longer 
proceeds from inward motive, is no longer the free manifesta- 
tion of a moral disposition, but results from the external 
constraint of statutory requirement. And such requirement 
reaches equally to everything, to the greatest as to the least, 
to the most important as to the most indifferent; every act, 
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whether great or trifling, when estimated by a moral standard, 
is now of the same value; there is but one point of view for 
all: to do what is commanded, because it is commanded. 
And thus there is of course no higher vocation, than to be 
faithful to the letter for the letter’s sake. All depends, not 
on the inward motive, but on the external correctness of an 
action. And all this petty and mistaken zeal insisted finally 
on being the true and genuine service of God. The more 
men wearied themselves out with it, the more they thought to 
cain the Divine approbation. As St. Paul says: fjAov Oeod 
Eyouow, GAN ov Kat’ értyvwow (Rom. x. 2). How far this 
unwise zeal for God went astray, and what a heavy burden it 
laid upon the life of the Israelite, may be made evident by a 
series of concrete examples.” 3 


IT. 


One of the most important points, both with respect to its 
extent and the value attributed to it, was that of Sabbath 
sanctification.” The brief prohibition of work on the Sabbath 
which is found in the Pentateuch, and which hardly at all 
enters into detail (Ex. xvi. 23-30, xx. 8-11, xxiii. 12, xxxi. 
12-17, xxxiv. 21, xxxv. 1-3; Lev. xxii 3; Num. xv. 32-36 ; 


11 In this series those points are chiefly brought forward, which are 
touched on in the Gospels. It should then be remembered, with respect to 
the date to which the material here adduced belongs, that the authorities 
cited in the Mishna almost all belong to the hundred yeara between 
A.D. 70-170. Hence Jewish law is here presented to us in that form which 
it maintained in about the first half of the second century. This form will 
however be essentially that which is handed down from the beginning of 
the Christian era, from the time of Hillel and Shammai. For the differences 
of their two schools already related to the subtlest distinctions. 

12 Comp. in the Mishna the treatises Shabbath, Erubin, Beza, the Book of 
Jubilees, cap. 50 (Ewald’s Jahrb. iii. 70); also Winer, Realwérterb. ii. 343- 
349. Oehler in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 1st ed. xiii. 193-204 (in the 2nd ed. 
revised by Orelli, xiii. 156-166). Saalschiitz, Das Mosaische Recht, 1. 388 
sgq. Mangold in Schenkel’s Bibellex. v. 123-126. Riehm’s Worterb. s.v. 
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Deut. v. 12-15. Comp. Jer. xvii 21-24; Amos yi. 5; Neh. 
x. 32, xiii 15 sqq.), was in the course of time developed in 
so many-sided a manner as to form of itself an extensive 
branch of knowledge. For of course the Rabbis could not 
rest satisfied with this simple prohibition. They must also 
- accurately define what work was forbidden. And consequently 
they at last, with much ingenuity, got out of it, that on the 
“whole thirty-nine kinds of work were prohibited, but very 
few are of course anywhere alluded to in the Pentateuch. 
These thirty-nine prohibited works are: (1) sowing, (2) plough- 
ing, (3) reaping, (4) binding sheaves, (5) threshing, (6) win- 
nowing, (7) cleansing crops, (8) grinding, (9) sifting, 
(10) kneading, (11) baking, (12) shearing wool, (13) wash- 
ing, (14) beating, (15) dyeing, (16) spinning, and (17) 
warping it, (18) making two cords, (19) weaving two 
threads, (20) separating two threads, (21) making a knot, 
(22) untying a knot, (23) sewing two stitches, (24) tearing 
to sew two stitches, (25) catching a deer, (26) killing, 
(27) skinning, and (28) salting it, (29) preparing its skin, 
(30) scraping off the hair, (31) cutting it up, (32) writing 
two letters, (33) blotting out for the purpose of writing 
two letters, (34) building, (35) pulling down, (36) putting 
out a fire, (37) lighting a fire, (38) beating smooth with a 
hammer, (39) carrying from one tenement to another.” 

Each of these chief enactments again require further discus- 
sions concerning their range and meaning. And here, properly 
speaking, begins the work of casuistry. We will bring forward 
just a few of its results. According to Ex. xxxiv., ploughing 
and reaping were among the forbidden works. But to gather 
a few ears of. corn was already looked upon as reaping.™ 


18 Shabbath vii. 2. The translation here and in what follows is always 
that of Jost’s edition of the Mishna. Comp. also the enumeration in the 
Book of Jubilees, c. 50 (Ewald’s Jahrb. iii. 70). 

18 Comp. Maimonides in Lightfoot, Horae Hebr. on Matt. xii. 2. 
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When on one occasion the disciples did this on the Sabbath, 
they were found fault with by the Pharisees, not on account 
of plucking the ears, which (according to Deut. xxiii. 26) was 
permitted, but because they were thus guilty of doing reaping 
work on the Sabbath (Matt. xii. 1, 2; Mark i. 23, 24; Luke 
vi. 1, 2). The prohibition of making and untying a knot 
(Nos. 21 and 22) was much too general to rest satisfied with. 
It was also necessary to state to what kind of knot this 
applied, and to what it did not. “The following are the 
knots, the making of which renders a man guilty : The knot 
of camel-drivers and that of sailors; and as one is guilty 
by reason of tying, so also of untying them. R. Meir says: 
Guilt is not incurred by reason of a knot, which can be 
untied with one hand. There are knots by reason.of which 
one is not guilty, as one is in the case of the camel-driver’s and 
sailor's knots. A woman may tie up a slit in her shift and 
the strings of her cap, those of her girdle, the straps of the 
shoes and sandals, of skins of wine and oil, of a pot with 
meat.”** And to tie strings of the girdle being permitted, it 
was agreed that a pail also might be tied over the well with 
a girdle, but not with a rope.” The prohibition of writing on 
the Sabbath (No. 32) was further defined as follows: “ He who 
writes two letters with his mght or his left hand, whether of 
one kind or of two kinds, as also if they are written with 
different ink or are of different languages, is guilty. He even 
who should from forgetfulness write two letters is: guilty, 
whether he has written them with ink or with paint, red chalk, 
India-rubber, vitriol, or anything which makes permanent 
marks. Also he who writes on two walls which form an 
angle, or on the two tablets of his account-book, so that they 
can be read together, is guilty. He who writes upon his body 
is guilty. If any one writes with dark fluid, with fruit juice, 
or in the dust on the road, in sand, or in anything in which 
14 Shabbath xv. 1-2. 15 Shabbath xv. 2. 
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the writing does not remain, he is free.”® If any one writes 
with the wrong hand, with the foot, with the mouth, with the 
elbow; also if any one writes upon a letter of another piece 
of writing, or covers other writing; also if any one meaning 
to write n has only written two ??, or if any one has written 
one letter on the ground and one upon the wall, or upon two 
walls of the house, or upon two pages of a book, so that they 
cannot be read together, he is free. If in forgetfulness he 
writes two letters at different times, perhaps one in the morn- 
ing and one towards evening, R. Gamaliel pronounces him 
guilty, the learned declare him free.”"” According to Ex. 
xvi. 23, it was forbidden to bake and to boil on the Sabbath. 
Hence the food, which it was desired to eat hot on the Sab- 
bath, was to be prepared before its commencement, and kept 
warm by artificial means. In doing this however care must | 
be taken, that the existing heat was not increased, which would . 
have been “ boiling.” Hence the food must be put only into | 
such substances as would maintain its heat, not into such as 
might possibly increase it. “Food to be kept warm for the 
Sabbath must not be put into oil-dregs, manure, salt, chalk, or 
sand, whether moist or dry, nor into straw, grape-skins, flock, 
or vegetables, if these are damp, though it may if they are 
dry. It may, however, be put into clothes, amidst fruits, 
pigeons’ feathers, and flax-tow. R. Jehudah declares flax-tow 
unallowable, and permits only coarse tow.” According to 
Ex. xxxv. 3, it was forbidden to kindle a fire on the Sabbath. 

16 On the statements “he is guilty ” (3""n) and “‘ he is free” (7))5), see 
Jost’s introd. to the treatise Shabbath. The former means: the wilful 
transgressor forfeits his life, and is, if there are witnesses, to.be stoned, or 
" if he has sinned after warning, but without witnesses, he is sentenced to the 
penalty of extirpation. And he who has sinned from negligence or ignor- 
ance must offer the legal sin-offering. “)m5 means he is free from these ! 
penalties, but not from the scourging ordered by the court, 80 that the act 
itself (a few cases deducted) és not thereby declared allowable. 


1 Shabbath xii. 3-6. 
18 Shabbath iv. 1, and the commentary in Surenhusius’ Mishna, ii, 18. 
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This prohibition was supplemented by that of extinguishing 
a fire. With regard to the latter, the question arose, how it 
was to be observed, when a non-Israelite approached a fire. 
“Tf a non- Israelite comes to extinguish a fire, one must 
neither say to him: ‘put it out, nor ‘do not put it out, 
and that because one is not obliged to make him rest.” It 
is self-evident that the prohibition to extinguish fire would 
be extended to lights and lamps. Concerning these it was 
ordained as follows: “ He who extinguishes a light because he 
is afraid of heathen, robbers, or the evil spirit, or for the sake 
of one sick, that he may sleep, is free. If it is done however 
to save the oil, the lamp, or the wick, he is guilty. R. Joses 
declares him in each case free, except with respect to the 
wick, because he thus prepares, as it were, a coal.” “A 
vessel may be placed under a lamp to catch the sparks, but 
water may not be put therein, lest the lamp be extinguished.”™ 
Very specially copious material for discussion was furnished by 
the last of the thirty-nine chief works, the carrying a burden 
from one tenement to another (mY? mvAy wyinn), which was, 
according to Jer. xvii. 21-24, forbidden. We shall see farther 
on, what refined sophistry was applied towards enlarging the 
notion of the Mw. It may here be briefly mentioned, that 
even the bulk of what might not be carried from one place to 
another on the Sabbath was exactly determined. Thus eg. 
he was guilty of Sabbath desecration who carried out so much 
food as was equal in weight to a dry fig,” or so much wine 
as was enough for mixing in a goblet, or milk enough for one 
swallow, honey enough to put upon a wound, oil enough to 
anoint a small member, water enough to moisten an eye-salve,” 
paper enough to write a custom-house notice upon,” parchment 
enough to write the shortest portion of the Tephillin, ze. the 
19 Shabbath xvi. 6. 20 Shabbath ii. 5. 


21 Shabbath ii. 6, fin. 32 Shabbath vii. 4. 
33 Shabbath viii. 1. 24 Shabbath viii. 2. 
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Saw" yow, upon, ink enough to write two letters,” reed enough 
to make a pen of, etc.” It was forbidden also to carry such 
garments as did not belong to clothing proper. A warrior might 
not go out with coat of mail, helmet, greaves, sword, bow, shield, 
or spear.” A cripple might, according to R. Meir, go out with 
his wooden leg, MR. Joses, on the other hand, does not allow 
it.* Only on the breaking out of a fire are some concessions 
made with respect to burden-bearing. “ All the Holy Scrip- 
tures may be saved from a conflagration. The case of the 
book may be saved with the book, that of the Tephillin with 
the Tephillin, even if there is money in it. Food for the 
three Sabbath meals may be saved. Ifa fire breaks out on 
the evening of the Sabbath, let food be saved for three meals; 
if it takes place in the forenoon, for two; if in the afternoon, 
for one only. A basketful of bread may also be saved, even 
if enough for a hundred meals, a cake of figs, a cask of wine.”™ 

The caution of these guardians of the law did not however 
confine itself to asserting what was forbidden on the Sabbath 
itself. They extended their prohibitions to every transaction, 
which might only possibly lead to a desecration of the 
Sabbath. This prophylactic care was the cause of the follow- 
ing enactments: “Let not a tailor go out at twilight with 
his needle, for he might forget (when the Sabbath begins) and 
go out with it. Nor the writer with his reed.”” “Meat, 
onions and eggs may not be cooked, unless there is time to 
cook them by day. Bread may not be put into the oven in 
the twilight, nor cakes upon the coals, unless their surfaces 
can harden while it is still day. MR. Elieser says: If there 
is only time for the under surface to harden.”” Caution 
goes still farther, when eg. it is forbidden to read by lamp- 
light on the Sabbath, or to cleanse clothing from vermin. 

25 Shabbath viii. 3. 26 Shabbath viii. 5. 37 Shabbath vi. 2, 4. 


28 Shabbath vi. 8. 29 Shabbath xvi. 1-3. 30 Shabbath i. 8. 
31 Shabbath i. 10. 
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For both are transactions in which a clear light is especially 
necessary. And thus there is obviously a temptation to stoop 
the lamp for the purpose of leading more oil to it, and this 
would offend against the prohibition of kindling fire. Hence 
these actions are altogether forbidden. It is indeed permitted 
to a schoolmaster to take care how children read by light. 
But he himself may not read by a light.™ 

Besides these thirty-nine chief works, many other actions: 
and employments, which cannot, be summed up under any of 
them, are also forbidden. We learn of some‘of them eg. from 
the following prescription with regard to the holy days (on 
which the rest was less strict). “All things, by which 
punishment is incurred on the Sabbath, because of their 
breaking its rest, or because of acts arbitrary in themselves, or 
acts legal at other times, are also not allowed on the holy 
day. The following because of the rest: one may not climb 
a tree, ride upon a horse, swim in the water, clap with the 
hands, strike upon the hips, or dance. The following because 
the acts are arbitrary: one may not hold a court of justice, 
acquire a wife by earnest money, pull off the shoe (the Chaliza 
on account of a refusal of levirate marriage), nor consummate 
levirate marriage. The following because they are legal 
transactions : one may not consecrate anything, put a value 
on anything, devote anything, nor separate heave and tithe. 
All this is declared unlawful on a holy day, not to mention a 
Sabbath.” * To such appointments belongs also the enact- 
ment, that no one should on the Sabbath go farther than 
2000 cubits from his dwelling, 7c. from where he is at the 
beginning of the Sabbath. - This was called the “ Sabbath limit,” 
naga on,” and a distance of 2000 cubits a Sabbath day’s 
journey (Acts i. 12: caBBdrov odes). How ingeniously this 

82 Shabbath i. 8. 38 Beza v. 2. 


84 Erubin v.5. The distance of 2000 cubits (according to Num.xxxv. 1-8), 
Erubin iv. 3, 7, v. 7. Compare in general, Buxtorf, Lexicon Chaldaicun, 
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prescription, founded on Ex. xvi. 29, as well as that concerning 
the carrying of burdens, was evaded, will be shown farther on. 

Notwithstanding the great strictness with which the 
commandment to hallow the Sabbath was treated, certain 
cases, in which exceptions were tolerated, had of necessity to 
be acknowledged. Some such exceptions were allowed for 
the sake of humanity and some on account of a still higher 
and more sacred command. In the latter respect the neces- 
sities of the temple-ritual came especially under consideration. 
The daily burnt-offering must be offered on the Sabbath also, 
nay a special offering besides was ordered on the Sabbath day 
(Num. xxvii. 9, 10). Hence it was self-evident, that all the 
transactions necessary for offering these sacrifices must be 
lawful even on the Sabbath (Matt. xii. 5: trois caBBacw ot 
lepeis ev 1t@ tep@ TO caBBatov BeBnrovow Kal dvairioi 
eiowv).> The acts necessary for offering the Passover sacrifice 
were also allowed on the Sabbath, but in this case it was 
very carefully settled what transactions were and what were 
not permitted.” To the same category belongs also the 
command of circumcision. All that was necessary for circum- 
cision might be done on the Sabbath, so far, that is, as it 
could not be done on the day before. For whatever could 
have been done on the day before was forbidden.” For the 
sake of humanity it was permitted to render assistance to 


col. 2582-2586 (s.v. onn). Lightfoot, Horae Hebr. on Actsi.12. Winer, 
RWB. ii. 350 sq. Oehler in Herzog’s Real-Enc. xiii. 203 sq. Leyrer, ibid. 
xiii, 213 sq. Arnold, ibid. ix. 148 (all according to the lst ed.). Mangold 
‘in Schenkel’s Bibeller. v. 127 aq. 

35 Comp. Book of Jubilees, c. 50 (Ewald’s Jahrb. iii. 70). Lightfoot, 
Schéttgen, Wetzstein on Matt. xii. 5. Wolf, Curae philol. on the same 
passage. Wiinsche, Der lebensfreudige Jesus (1876), p. 424. 

86 Pesachim vi. 1-2. On other exceptions from the Sabbath command 
in favour of the temple service, see also Erubin x. 11-15. 

37 Shabbath xix. 1-5. Comp. John vii. 22, 23 (one of those features, 
which prove the intimate acquaintance of the fourth evangelist with Jewish 
matters). 
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a woman at her delivery,” and it was laid down as a general 
principle, that all danger to life should supersede the Sabbath 
(magn nx nmia nivipy ppo-e3). “If a building falls upon any 
one, and it is doubtful whether he is under it or not, whether 
he is alive or dead, whether he is a non-Israelite or an 
Israelite, the ruins over him may be cleared away on the 
Sabbath. If he is found alive, they may be cleared farther ; 
if he is dead, they must be left.”*° A physician may attend 
a patient if he is in danger. R. Matthijah ben Charash even 
allowed that a remedy might on the Sabbath be put into the 
mouth of any one feeling pain in the throat, because it might 
be dangerous.” This is however cited as only the opinion of 
this scholar, and by no means as holding good in general. 
At any rate medical assistance was only allowed on the 
assumption that life was in danger. “A fracture (of a limb) 
may not be attended to. If any one has sprained his hand 
or foot, he may not pour cold water on it.”% “A priest 
officiating in the temple may, on the Sabbath, put on again 
the plaister which he took off during his ministration ; other- 
wise this may not be done; a plaister may not be put on for 
the first time on the Sabbath... . If a priest hurts his 
finger, he may on the Sabbath bind it with rushes for service 
in the sanctuary, otherwise this is not allowed; for the 
pressing out of the blood, it is everywhere forbidden.”“ It 
quite agrees with this, that the enmity of the Pharisees should 
have been excited against Jesus on account of His cures on 
the Sabbath (Matt. xii 9-13; Mark iii, 1-5; Luke vi 6-10, 
xiii. 10-17, xiv. 1-6; John v. 1-16, ix. 14~16).“ Even 

38 Shabbath xviii. 3. 

89 Joma viii. 6. Comp. also the passage from Synesius in Winer, RWB. 
7 10 Joma Vill. 7. 41 Joma viii. 6. 42 Shabbath xxii. 6. 

48 Erubin x. 18-14. Comp. also Edujoth ii. 5. 


44 The Rabbinic material has been treated of from a one-sided and dis- 
torted point of view in Danz, Christi curatio sabbathica vindicata ex legibus 
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the principle, that danger to life should supersede the Sabbath, 
was by no means regarded as at all times decisive. At the 
beginning of the Maccabaean rising a troup of legalists let 
themselves perish to the last man, rather than have recourse 
to the sword on the Sabbath.“ From that time forward it 
was determined to take up the sword for defence, but not for 
attack upon the Sabbath.“* And this principle was on the 
whole adhered to.” But use was made of it only in cases 
of extreme necessity. And it often happened even in later 
times, that hostile generals were able to make use of the 
Jewish Sabbath to the disadvantage of the Jews.” How 
strictly the observance of the Sabbath was universally 
adhered to by Jewish soldiers, appears from the fact, th 

a man like Josephus regards it as a thing self-evident,” 
and that the Romans even found themselves obliged to I, 
release the Jews entirely from military service, because : 
Jewish Sabbatarianism and Roman discipline were irreconcil- 
able contrasts.” / 


Judaicis (Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude illustratum, 1736, pp. 569-614). 
Zipser in Fiirst’s Literaturblatt des Orients, 1847, p. 814 sqq.; Jahrg. 1848, 
pp. 61 aqq., 197 sqq. Wiinsche, Neue Beitrdge zur Erlduterung der Evan- 
gelien aus Talmud und Midrash (1878), pp. 150-152. Comp. also Winer, 
RWB. ii. 346. Ocehler in Herzog’s Real-Enc. xiii. 202 (1st ed.). On 
cattle which falls into a pit on a holy day, see Beza iii. 4. 

45 1 Macc. ii. 34-38. Joseph. Antt. xii. 6. 2. 

46 1 Macc. ii. 39-42. Joseph. Antt. xii. 6. 2. 

47 Joseph. Antt. xii. 1-3, xiv. 4. 2, xviii. 9. 2. That to fight on the 
Sabbath was considered as ‘‘ forbidden in after times also” (Lucius, Der 
Essenismus, p. 96, note), is not so universally correct. Josephus expressly 
says, that the law allowed the repulse of a personal attack (Antt. xiv. 
4. 2). 

48 Anit. xiii. 12.1, xiv. 4.2. Comp. also Joseph. contra Apion. i. 22, s. 
jin. (Ptolemy I. Lagos took Jerusalem on a Sabbath). Book of Jubilees, 
c. 50 (Ewald’s Jahrb. iii. 70). 

49 Bell. Jud. ii. 21. 8 = Vita, 32. 

50 Antt, xiv. 10. 11, 12, 18, 14, 16, 18, 19. Under the Ptolemies the 
Jews still took military service (Antt. xii. 1 and 2. 4, according to “‘ Pseudo- 
Aristeas” in Havercamp’s Josephus, ii. 2. 107. Merx’ Archiv, i. 260). 
Comp. also Antt. xi. 8. 5, fin., xiv. 8. 1. 
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IIT, 


Far deeper was the influence upon daily life of the mani- 
fold and far-reaching ordinances concerning cleanness and 
wncleanness and the removal of the latter,” than that of the 
law of the Sabbath. The Old Testament (Lev. xi-xv.; Num. 
v. 1-4, and especially chap. xix.) had already given tolerably 
numerous and stringent precepts on these points, by declaring 
(for what reasons may be left undiscussed) first certain inci- 
dents of sexual life, then certain appearances on persons and 
objects comprised under the joint term of leprosy, and lastly, 
the corpses of both men and animals, as unclean and impart- 
ing uncleanness. It also gives detailed prescriptions concern- 
ing purification by sacrifices or lustrations, which are of very 
different kinds according to the kind and degree of unclean- 
ness. But ample as were these enactments, they are still but 
poor and scanty compared with the abundance stored in the 
Mishna. No less than twelve treatises (filling the whole of 
the last part of the Mishna) deal with the matters appertain- 
ing to this subject. The enumeration of the “chief kinds of 
uncleanness ” (Mixowi Ni3N), which it must be owned are for 
the most part based on the enactments of the Pentateuch 
(Lev. xixv.), form the foundation of all these discussions. 
On this foundation however is raised an enormous and very 
complicated structure. For with each of the chief kinds the 
question has again to be dealt with: under what circum- 
stances such uncleanness is incurred, in what manner and to 
what extent it is transferred to others, what utensils and 

51 Comp. generally, Winer, RWB. ii. 318-319 (art. ‘‘ Reinigkeit ”), 
Leyrer, art. ‘‘ Reinigungen,” in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 1st ed. vol. xii. pp. 
620-640. Keil, Bibl. Archdologie (2nd ed. 1875), pp. 295-828. Haneberg, 
Relig. Alterthiimer, pp. 459-476. Schenkel’s Bibellexz. v. 65-78. Kamp- 


hausen in Riehm’s Worterb. p. 1274 sqq. Konig in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 
2nd ed. xii. 617-637. 
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objects are and what are not capable of contracting unclean- 
ness, and lastly, what means and regulations are required for 
its removal. To give at least a notion to what an extensive 
branch of knowledge this doctrine of uncleanness had been 
developed, some of the enactments concerning the utensils, 
which do and which do not contract uncleanness and by con- 
tact propagate it, are here given. The Old Testament basis is 
in Num. xix. 14, 15 and xxxi. 20-24. 

A main question is first of all concerning the material of 
which the utensils are composed, and next concerning their 
form: whether they are hollow or flat. With respect to 
hollow earthen vessels, it is determined that the air in them 
contracts and propagates uncleanness, as does also the hollow 
of the foot, but not their outer side. Their purification can 
only result from their being broken.” But how far must 
the breaking go to effect purification? To this question too 
we receive an exact answer. A fraction is still esteemed a 
vessel (and therefore susceptible of defilement) “if, of a vessel 
holding a log, so much is left as to be able to hold enough 
to anoint the little toe with; and if, of a vessel holding from 
a log to a seah, space for a quarter of a log, from one to 
two seahs space for half a log; and from two or three seahs 
to five, space for a log is left.” While then hollow earthen 
vessels are not susceptible of defilement outside, though they 
are so within, the following earthen vessels contract no un- 
cleanness at all: a flat plate without a rim, an open coal- 
shovel, a gridiron with holes in it for grains of wheat, brick 
gutters, although they are bent and have a hollow, and others 
besides.“ The following are, on the contrary, capable of 
defilement: a plate with a rim, a whole coal-shovel, a plate 
full of bowl-like receptacles, an earthen spice-box or a writing 
apparatus with several receptacles. Of wooden, leathern, 

52 Kelim ii. 1. 53 Kelim ii. 2. 
4 Kelim ii. 8. 55 Kelim ii. 7. 
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bone .and glass vessels, the flat ones are also insusceptible of 
defilément ; the deep ones, on the contrary, not only like the 
earthen ones, contract defilement in their atmosphere, but also 
on the outside. If they break, they are clean. If utensils 
are again made of them, they are again susceptible of defile- 
ment.*® Here too arises again the difficult question: When 
are they to be accounted broken? “In all vessels for 
domestic purposes the measure (of a hole producing cleanness) 
is a pomegranate. R. Elieser says: The measure depends upon 
the use of the utensil.” ‘The pomegranate appointed as a 
measure is one not too large, but of a medium size.”* “Ifa 
foot is wanting to a chest, a trunk or a press, it is clean, 
although capable of holding things. R. Joses considers 
all these as susceptible of defilement if, though not in 
proper repair, they are capable of holding the measure.” ™ 
“A (three-footed) table, to which one foot is wanting, is 
clean, so is it if a second foot is gone, but if the third 


is also gone and it is to be used as a flat board, it is 


susceptible of defilement.”® “A seat of which one side plank 
ig missing is clean, so is it although a second is missing. If 
a hand-breadth in. height is left it is capable of defilement.” * 
Moreover in hollow utensils not only are the inside and 
outside, but also the “place for laying hold,” to be dis- 
tinguished. “If eg. the hands are clean and the outside of 
the cup unclean, and the cup is held at the part which serves 
for holding, one need not be anxious lest the hands should be 
defiled by the outside of the cup.”"% “Of metal vessels the 
smooth and the hollow are capable of defilement. If they 
are broken, they are clean; if vessels are again made out of 
them they are in their former uncleanness.”% “Every metal 


56 Kelim ii. 1, xv. 1. 67 Keltm xvii. 1. 
58 Kelim xvii. 4-5. 59 Kelim xviii. 3. 
60 Kelim xxii. 2. 61 Kelam xx. 3. 


62 Kelim xxv. 7, 8. 63 Kelim xi. 1. 
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vessel, which has a special name of its own, is capable of 
defilement ; except a door, the bolt, the lock, the hinge-socket, 
the hinge, the knocker and a gutter; because they are 
fastened to the ground.”™ “In a bridle, the bit is capable 
of defilement, the plates on the cheeks are clean; according to 
R. Akiba, unclean. The learned say: only the bit is unclean, 
but the plates, only when they are fastened to it.” “Round 
horns (for blowing) are susceptible of defilement, straight ones 
are clean. If the mouthpiece is of metal, it is capable of 
defilement.” ‘Wood used on metal utensils is capable of 
defilement, metal used on wooden ones is clean. Hyg. a 
wooden key with metal teeth is capable of defilement, even if 
the tooth is of only one piece. But if the key is of metal 
and the tooth of wood, it is not capable of defilement.” ” 

The enactments concerning the removal of defilement by 
sacrifices and lustrations form a fit pendant to those concern- 
ing defilement. We will here quote a few of the latter. The 
main question in this matter is, as to what water is adapted 
to the different kinds of purification: to the sprinkling of the 
hands, the washing of utensils, the bath of purification for 
persons. The Mishna distinguishes six gradations of water 
reservoirs: 1..A pond and the water in ditches, cisterns or pits, 
also spring water no longer flowing, and collected water to the 
amount of less than forty seahs. All this, so far as it has 
not been defiled, is adapted for (the preparation of) Challa,® 
and for legal washing of the hands. 2. Spring water still 
running. This may be used for the heave (Terumah) and for 
the washing of the hands. 3. Collected water which amounts 
to forty seah. In this one may plunge oneself (take a bath 
of purification) and utensils. 4. A spring with little water, into 
which more drawn water has been poured. It resembles the 

64 Kelim xi. 2. 65 Kelim xi. 5. 


66 Kelim xi. 7. 87 Kelim xiii. 6. 
68 The heave offering of dough, which must be separated at baking. 
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former by purifying as a plunging bath in the place where it 
is collected (2.c. without running), and clean spring water, in 
that vessels are purified in it although there is but little of it. 
5. Running water in which a change has taken place (a. 
water arising from mineral or warm springs). This purifies 
in running. 6. Clean spring water. This serves as a 
plunging-bath for running sores, for the sprinkling of lepers, 
and is suitable for sanctifying with ashes of purification™ 
These general maxims then form the foundation of a casuistry, 
which here again loses itself in endless detail. The 
Mishna especially launches forth in wearying diffuseness on 
what conditions and prerequisites the “collected water” 
mentioned in No. 3 (we. such rain, spring or river water as is 
not drawn, but conducted directly through gutters or pipes 
into a receptacle) is fit for bathing and for plunging of utensils, 
for which purpose the chief matter is that no “ drawn water ” 
should be mingled with it. We give a few examples by way 
of illustration. “RR. Elieser says: A quarter of a log of drawn 
water, to begin with, makes the water, which afterwards falls 
into it, unfit fora plunging bath; but three logs of drawn water, 
if there was already other water there. The learned say: three 
logs, whether at the beginning or to make up the quantity.” ” 
“Tf any one places vessels under the pipes (which run into 
the plunging bath), they make the bath unsuitable (because it 
then counts as drawn water). According to the school of 
Shammai it is all the same, whether they have been placed 
there or forgotten ; according to the school of Hillel, they do 
not make it unfit, if they were only forgotten.” “If drawn 
water and rain water are mixed in the court, or in the excava- 
tion, or upon the steps of the bathing-place, the bath is fit, if 
there is most of the fit water, and unfit, if there is most of the 
unfit, or if there is an equal quantity of both. But only so, 
if they were mixed before they arrived at the collected water. 
69 Mikwaoth i. 1-8. 70 Mikwaoth ii. 4. 71 Mikwaoth iv. 1. 
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If both run into the bath, then if it is certain that there were 
in it forty seahs of proper water before three logs of drawn 
water fell into it, it is fit, but otherwise unfit.”™ It was also 
disputed, whether snow, hail, hoar frost, ice and the like were 
fit to mix in the filling of a plunging bath or not.” Extremely 
minute too are the directions concerning the washing or correct 
pouring upon the hands. It was needful that the hands 
should always have water poured on them before eating. (To 
dip them in water was only necessary for eating holy things, 
ze. things pertaining to sacrifices.) Then it was fully dis- 
cussed, from what vessels such pouring should take place, 
what water was suitable for it, who might pour it, and how 
far the hands must be poured on.“ We see with what zeal 
all these enactments concerning the washing of hands and the 
cleansing of cups, pots, dishes and seats were already observed 
in the time of Christ, from repeated allusions in the Gospels, 
which again receive their full light and aptest illustration 
through the details of the Mishna (Matt. xv.2; Mark vii 
2-5; Matt. xxiii 25, 26; Luke xi. 38, 39). 


IV. 


From what has been stated it is abundantly evident, what 
enormous importance was everywhere attributed to external 
correctness of action, which is indeed a self-evident result, 
when once moral obligations are regarded in a legal manner. 
Highly characteristic of this strong tendency to externalism 
are the three mementoes, by which every Israelite, who is 
faithful to the law, is to be constantly reminded of his duties 
towards God. These three mementoes are: 1. The Zizith (My, 

2 Mikwaoth iv. 4. 78 Mikwaoth vii. 1. 

14 Berachoth viii. 2-4; Chagiga ii. 5-6; Edujoth iii, 2; Jadajim i. 1-5, 
ii. 3. Lightfoot and other expositors on Matt. xv. 2. Wiinsche, Neue 


Beitrage zur Erliuterung der Evangelien (1878), p. 180 8q. Hamburger, 
Real-Enc., art. ‘‘ Hindewaschen.” 
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plur. NPYY), xpdomeda in the LXX. and in the New Testa- 
ment, »~p|pn3 in the Targum Onkelos, and rd «Koxxwov 
pdzpa in Justin Martyr,” tassels or fringes of hyacinth blue 
or white wool, which every Israelite, by reason of the pre- 
scription, Num. xv. 37 sqq., Deut. xxii. 12, had to wear at 
the four corners of his upper garment. They were to be 
used, as it is said in the passage first quoted, “that ye may 
look upon them and remember all the commandments of the 
Lord and do them.” 2. The Mesusa ("ht), an oblong box, 
tixed to house and room doors above the right hand door-post, 
on which was written (according to the direction, Deut. vi. 9, 
xi. 20), in twenty-two lines, the two paragraphs, Deut. vi. 4-9 
and xi. 13-21." 3. The Tephillin or prayer-straps, which every 


‘5 Justin. Dial. c. Tryph. c. 46, s. fin. (ed. Otto, ii 154). The editions 
have indeed ro xéxxsvov Bape (colour), which gives no sense. That the 
true reading is fase is evident from Hesychius, Ler. s.v. xpaorede’ ra é» 
+e dxpy rov Imartiou xexrAwopiva Ppammata xai to &xpov avrov. 

*6 Comp. Pseudo-Aristeas, ed. Mor. Schmidt, in Merx’ Archiv, i. 281. 13 
aq.; Matt. ix. 20, xiv. 36, xxiii. 5; Mark vi. 56; Luke viii. 44. The LXX. 
and Targum Onkelos on Num. xv. 38 and Deut. xxii. 12. Mishna, Mved Katan 
iii, 4; Edujoth iv. 10 ; Menachoth iii. 7, iv. 1. The Rabbinical directions are 
brought together in an edition of the treatise Zizith by Raphael Kirchheim 
(Septem libri Talmudici parvt Hverosolymitani, ed. Raph. Kirchheim, 
1851). Hiller, De vestibus fimbriatits Hebraeorum (Ugolini, Thesaurus, 
vol. xxi.). Buxtorf, Synagoga Judaica, pp. 160-170; Lex. Chald. col. 
1908 sq. Carpzov, Apparatus historico-criticus, p. 197 sqq. Bodenschatz, 
Kirchl. Verfassung der heutigen Juden, iv. 9-14. Levy, Chald. Worterb. 
ii, 822. Winer, RWB., art. “Saum.” Haneberg, Relig. Alterthiimer, 
pp. 592-594. Wiinsche, Neue Beitrdge zur Erlduterung der Evangelien, 
pp. 274 f., 378. Weber, System der alisynagogalen palist. Theologie, pp. 
26-28. Richm’s Worterb., art. ‘‘Lappleim.” The colour of the Zizith is 
now white, while originally it was to be of hyacinth blue. The Mishna, 
Menachoth iv. 1, already presupposes that both are allowed. They are also 
not now worn, as the Pentateuch directs, and as was still the custom in the 
time of Christ, on the upper garment (mdn, iwatsov), but on the two 
square woollen shawls, one of which is always worn on the body, while the 
other is only wound round the head during prayer. Both these shawls are 
also called Tallith. 

77 Comp. Pseudo-Aristeas, ed. Mor. Schmidt, in Merx’ Archiv, i. 281. 15 
eqq. Josephus, Anit. iv. 8.18. Mishna, Berachoth iii. 3; Shabbath viii. 3; 
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male Israelite had to put on at morning prayer (except on 
Sabbaths and holy days), in the Old Testament nipvit 
(frontlets and bracelets), in Rabbinic Hebr. PPA (from 
nDaA, prayer), in the New Testament duAaxrnpia (preserva- 
tives, amulets), incorrectly translated “ Denkzettel” (memor- 
andum) by Luther. Their use is founded upon the passages 
Ex. xiii. 9, 16 ; Deut. vi. 8, xi. 18. There were two of them: 
(a) The 5% nPBR (Tephilla for the hand) or yn oY mbar 
(Tephilla for the arm),” a small dice-shaped hollow parch- 
ment case, in which lay a small roll of parchment, on 
which were written the passages Ex. xiii. 1-10, xiii. 11-16; 
Deut. vi. 4-9, xi. 13-21. It was fastened by means of 
a strap drawn through it to the upper part of the left 
arm. (b) The WN oY APBA (Tephilla for the head), a case 
of the same kind, but differing from the former by being 
divided into four compartments, holding four little rolls of 
parchment, on which were the above-named passages from the 
Bible. It was fastened by means of a strap to the forehead 
just below the hair.” Of these three mementoes the first is 


Megilla i. 8; Moed Katan iii. 4; Gittin iv. 6; Menachoth iii. 7; Kelim 
xvi. 7, xvii. 16. The Rabbinical directions are put together in the treatise 
Mesusa (edited by Kirchheim in the above-named collection). Dassovius, 
De ritibus Mezuzae (Ugolini, Thesaurus, t. xxi.). Buxtorf, Synagoga 
Judaica, pp. 581-587 ; Lex. Chald. col. 654. Bodenschatz, Kirchl. Verfas- 
sung der heutigen Juden, iv. 19-24. Levy, Chald. Worterb. ii. 19 8q. 
Leyrer in Herzog’s Real-Enc. xi. 642 (2nd ed. xi. 668). Haneberg, Rely. 
Alterihiimer, pp. 595-598. Hamburger, Real-Enc., art. ‘‘ Mesusa.” 

*® The former e.g. Menachoth iv. 1; the latter Afikwaoth x. 3. 

79 Comp. Pseudo-Aristeas, ed. Schmidt in Merx’ Archiv, i. 281. 18 sqq.; 
Matt. xxiii 5. Joseph. Antti. iv. 8. 13. Justinus Martyr, Dial. c. Tryph. 
c. 46, s. fin. (ed. Otto, ii. 154). Origen on Matt. xxiii. 5 (ed. Lommatzsch, 
iv. 201); the patristic expositors in general, on Matt. xxiii. 5. Mishna, 
Berachoth iii. 1, 3; Shabbath vi. 2, viii. 3, xvi. 1; Erubin x. 1-2; Shekalim 
ii. 2; Bfegilla i. 8, iv. 8; Moed Katan iii. 4; Nedarim ii. 2; Gittin iv. 6; 
Sanhedrin xi. 3; Shebuoth iii. 8-11; Menachoth iii. 7, iv. 1; Arachin vi. 3, 
4; Kelim xvi. 7, xviii. 8, xxiii. 1; Mikwaoth x. 2, 3, 4; Jadajim iii. 3. 
Targum Onkelos on Ex. xiii. 16; Deut. vi. 8. Pseudo-Jonathan on Ex. 
xxxix. 31; Deut. xi. 18. Targum on the Song of Solomon viii. 3; on 
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at any rate founded on the directions of the Pentateuch, and 
probably the two others also, inasmuch as, at least in the 
passage of Deuteronomy, the literal interpretation is certainly 
the correct one (see Dillmann on Ex. xiii. 16). But the 
value which was set upon these externals, and the care with 
which everything was here ordered down to the smallest 
detail, is quite characteristic of later Judaism. How many 
threads the Zizith were to consist of, how long they were to 
be, how many knots were to be tied in them, and in what 
manner these were to be made, how the paragraphs of the 
Mesusa and Tephillin were to be written, how large the cases 
and how long the straps of the latter were to be, how they 
were to be fastened to the head and arm, and how often the 
straps should be bound round the latter: all this was settled 
with the most anxious care. There was almost as great reve- 
rence for the Tephillin as for the Scriptures.” It was permitted 
to rescue the former as well as the latter from a fire even on 
the Sabbath.” The Tephillin and Mesusa were held in such 


Esther viii. 16. Babylon. Talmud, Shalbath 28>, 628; Erubin 95> to 978; 
Megilla 24>; Menachoth 34> to 37a, 42>to 44>, (The passages from the 
Targum and Talmud after Pinner.) The treatise Ze/fillin (edited by Kirch- 
heim) gives a collection of Rabbinical prescriptions. Ugolini, De Phylacteriis 
Hebracorum (Thesaurus, tom. xxi.). Buxtorf, Synagoga Judaica, pp. 170-185 ; 
Lex. Chald. col. 1748 sq. Spencer, De natura et origine Phylacteriorum (in De 
legibus Hebraeorum ritualibus, ed. Tiibing. 1782, pp. 1201-1282). Carpzov, 
Apparatus historico-criticus, pp. 190-197. Bodenschatz, Karchi. Verfas- 
sung der heutigen Juden, iv. 14-19. Lightfoot on Matt. xxiii. 5. Wolf, 
Curae phil., and other expositors on Matt. xxiii. 5. Hartmann, Dre enge 
Verbindung des Alten Test. mit dem Neuen, pp. 360-362. Winer, RWB. 
ii. 260 sq. (art. ‘‘Phylakterien”). Pinner, Uebersetzung des Tractates 
Berachoth, fol. 6a, Explanation 33. Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 
2238-225. Leyrer, art. ‘‘Phylakterien,” in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 1st ed. xi. 
689-648 (2nd ed. xi. 666-669). Haneberg, Relig. Alterthtimer, pp. 587-592. 
Levy, Chald. Wérterb. ii. 549 sq. Delitzsch, art. ‘‘ Denkzettel,” in Riehm’s 
Worterb. (with illustrations). Klein, Die Totaphoth nach Bibel und Tradi- 
tion (Jahrbb. f. prot. Theol. 1881, pp. 666-689). Hamburger, Real-£ne., 
art. ‘* Tephillin.” 
80 Jadajim iii, 3. 81 Shabbath xvi. 1. 
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superstitious estimation that they were looked upon as pre- 
servatives against demoniacal powers, as is evident in the case 
of the former from the name guvAaxrnpca. 

Such external formalism is, as all can see, very far removed 
from true piety. The latter certainly might even under 
such a burden still continue to maintain a bare existence; but 
when besides this even prayer itself, that centre of the 
religious life, was bound in the fetters of a rigid mechanism, 
vital piety could scarcely be any longer spoken of. This fatal 
step had also been already taken by Judaism in the time of 
Christ. The two chief prayers then always customary for 
private use are: (1) the Shema, which was to be recited 
twice a day, not a prayer properly speaking, but a confession 
of the God of Israel; and (2) the Shemoneh Esreh, the usual 
daily prayer, which was to be said morning, noon and evening 
(particulars § 27, Appendix). These prayers too were now 
made the subjects of casuistic discussions, and their use was 
thereby degraded to an external function.” This applies 
especially to the Shema, to which we may here the more 
confine ourselves, in that it is questionable, whether the 
Shemoneh Esreh had in the time of Christ already attained a 
settled form. First of all, the period of time within which 
the evening and morning Shema were to be said had to be 
exactly determined. The point of commencement for the 
former was the time “when the priests return to eat their 
Terumah (Heave);” the point of conclusion, according to R. 
Elieser, the end of the first night-watch; according to the 
usual view, midnight; according to R. Gamaliel, the appear- 
ance of dawn.” The morning Shema may be said “as soon 
as one can distinguish between blue and white. R. Elieser 
says: between blue and leek-green.” It may be said “till 


83 Comp. also Weber, System der altsynagogalen palistinischen Theologie, 
pp. 40-42. 
83 Berachoth i. 1. 
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the sun appears. IJ. Joshua says till three o’clock (nine accord- 
ing to our reckoning), for it is the custom of the children 
of princes not to rise till three.” The Shema, consisting 
chiefly of paragraphs from the Bible, the question next 
arose, whether any one, who at the time for saying the Shema 
is reading the Bible, and reads the paragraphs in question 
in the midst of their context, has sufficiently done his Shema 
duty or not. To this it is answered: If he thought of it (ON 
13? AD), he has sufficiently done it; but not otherwise.* It is 
very characteristic, and a confirmation of the saying of Christ 
(Matt. vi. 5) concerning praying in the streets, that the ques- 
tion is also discussed, whether and under what circumstances 
salutations may be made while praying the Shema. Three 
cases came under consideration: (1) Salutations from fear 
(AND BD); (2) salutations from reverence (71339 ‘2BD) ; and 
(3) salutations of every one (D738 52) ; besides which a saluta- 
tion and a response to a salutation were to be distinguished ; 
and lastly, it was to be considered, that there were in the 
Shema itself natural breaks, viz. between the first and 
second Berachah, betwen the latter and the paragraph 
Deut. xi. 13-21, and between that and the paragraph Num. 
xv. 37-41, and lastly between that and the final Berachah. 
R. Meir therefore allowed that at the breaks the salutation 
from reverence might be made and returned, but that in the 
middle only the salutation from fear might be given and returned. 
R. Jehudah however went a step farther, and allowed also to 
return the salutation of reverence in the middle, and at the 
breaks to return the salutation of every one. The following 
general directions were given: “He who prays the Shema, 
without making it audible to his ear, has performed his duty. 
R. Joses says: He has not performed it. He who prays and 
has not exactly noticed the letters has, according to KR. Joses, 


satisfied his duty; but according to R. Jehudah he has not. 
84 Berachoth i. 2. 85 Berachoth ii. 1. 86 Berachoth ii. 1-2. 
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He who prays in a wrong order has not done his duty. He 
who makes a mistake must begin again where he made the 
mistake. Workmen may pray in a tree or upon the wall.” * 


It was a good custom, that food and drink should (according 


to the precept Deut. viii. 10) never be partaken of without 
thanksgiving to God. Grace (Berachoth) was said both before 
and after meals, and also by women, slaves and children.” 
But here too regulations were made down to the pettiest 
detail: viz. what form was to be used for the fruits of the 
trees, what for wine, what for the fruits of the ground, for 
bread, for vegetables, for vinegar, for unripe fallen fruit, for 
locusts, milk, cheese, eggs ; and scholars contended as to when 
this and when that form was suitable™ “If a blessing has 
been spoken on wine before the meal, the wine after the meal 
is exempt.” “If the blessing has been pronounced over a side- 
dish before the meal, the side-dish after the meal is exempt. 
If the blessing has been said over the bread, the side-dish is 
exempt.” “If salted food is set before any one first and bread 
afterwards, the blessing is to be spoken over the salted food and 
the bread exempted.”** “If any one has eaten figs, grapes and 
pomegranates, he is to say three blessings afterwards. This is 
the opinion of R. Gamaliel. The learned say: one blessing of 
threefold purport.” ” “For how much food is formal preparation 
for thanksgiving requisite? For food the size of an olive. 
R. Jehudah says: of an egg.”™ “If any one has eaten and 
forgotten to say grace, he must, according to the school of 


87 Berachoth ii. 3-4. 

88 Berachoth iii. 3-4. It is well known, that grace at meals was also a 
custom with Christians from the very first (Rom. xiv. 6; 1 Cor. x. 30; 
1 Tim. iv. 4), as indeed Jesus Himself always practised this usage (Matt. 
xiv. 19, xv. 36, xxvi. 26, and parallel passages). See in general, Winer, 
RWB. i. 398. Arnold, art. ‘‘Mahlzeiten der Hebriier,” in Herzog’s Real- 
Enc. viii. 6. 88 (2nd ed. ix. 202). 

89 Berachoth vi. 1-3. 90 Berachoth vi. 5. 

1 Berachoth vi. 7. 92 Berachoth vi. 8. 
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Shammai, return to his place and say grace; the school of Hillel 
allows him to say it where he remembers it. How long does 
the obligation to say grace last? Till the food is digested.” ™ 

When such restriction was laid upon prayer by the legal 
formula, it could not but be chilled into an external perform- 
ance. Of what avail was it that the prayers themselves were 
beautiful and copious (as must be admitted especially of the 
Shemoneh Esreh), if they were nevertheless only said for the 
sake of “fulfilling a duty”? Of what avail was it for R. 
Elieser to declare, that “he who makes his prayer an appointed 
duty (932), his prayer is no devout supplication,” * when he 
himself contributed to make it the former? If a legalistic treat- 
ment of the moral life in general is an evil, itis twice and thrice 
such in the case of prayer, that tenderest blossom of the inmost 
heart. It was only the necessary result of such a mode of treat- 
ment, that men sank so low as to degrade prayer to the service 
of vanity (Matt. vi. 5), and to misuse it as a covering of inward 
impurity (Matt. xv. 7 sq.; Mark vii 6, xii. 40 ; Luke xx. 47). 

A further point, in which the utter externalism of the 
religious life comes to light, is that of fasting. That the 
Pharisees fasted often, and set great value upon this act, we 
learn in a general manner from the Gospels (Matt. ix. 14; 
Mark 11.18; Luke v. 33). Particulars as to the kind and 
manner of fasting are found in the Mishna, whose details are 
again confirmed by the Gospels. Public or general fasts 
(which were ordered especially on the failure of rain in 
autumn, and at all times of public misfortune) were always 
delayed till the second and fifth days of the week (Monday and 
Thursday), and so that they always began on the second. 
Thus a three days’ fast would fall upon the second, fifth and 
second (Monday, Thursday, Monday), and a six days’ fast 
would then continue on the fifth, second and fifth, etc.™ 


9 Berachoth viii. 7. %5 Berachoth iv. 4. Comp. Aboth ii. 18. 
% Tannith ii. 9. Comp. Adexy ray tadexe aroororw, (ed. Bry ennios, 
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Besides these general and appointed fasts, to which every one 
had to submit, there was also much voluntary fasting, and the 


strictest went so far as to fast on the two above-named week- ° 


days all the year round.” The external behaviour differed 
according to the strictness of the fast. In the slighter kind 
they used still to wash and anoint themselves; in the stricter 
both were omitted; and in the strictest of all, every kind of 
pleasant transaction, even mutual greetings, were abstained 
from.” It was generally preferred to practise fasting in the 
most public manner possible, and thus to make a show of 
pious zeal. But the worst was the fundamental view, from 
which all this proceeded. It was thought by such self- 
infliction to put a pressure upon God, and as it were to extort 
favours from Him if He withheld them. The longer the rain 
was delayed in autumn, the stricter did the fasting become. 
If the 17th Marcheshvan came before the rain fell, individuals 
began to hold fasts of three days. If the new moon of 
Chisleu appeared without rain having fallen, three general 
fasts were ordered. If after these had taken place no rain 
had fallen, three more fast days, and indeed with certain 
severities, were ordered. If these passed by without rain, 
1883), c. 8: Al 08 vyorsias vay wy forwcay pETae Tay UTOKpITAY ynOTEVOVEE 
yep dsvtipg cabBatay xai riprry’ vei; 88 ynorevouts rerpada xel 
wepacxsvyy. The same almost literally in Const. apost. vii. 23. Epiphan. 
haer. xvi. 1 (ed. Petav. p. 34): ésjorsvoy dic rod caBBarov, devripay xal 
xtgextny. Josephi Hypomnesticum, c. 145 (in Fabricius, Cod. pseudeniqr. 
Vet. Test. vol. ii. Appendix). 


9 Ev. Lue. xviii. 12 ; comp. Zaanith fol. 124 (in Lightfoot and Wetzstein 
on Luke xviii. 12): maw Sp Sy sen empm vw by Sarpy sem.“ An indi- 
‘vidual who takes it upon himself on the second, fifth, and second days 
during the whole year,” etc. The widely-spread opinion, that all the Phari- 
sees observed the two fast days during the whole year is, according to this, 
incorrect. 

88 Taanith i. 4—7; in all points confirmed by Matt. vi. 16-18 (where the 
figurative construction of the direction given by Jesus is not, as Meyer 
thinks, self-evident, but utterly preposterous. Jesus meant to say that 
fasting should not be shown externally, and therefore the usual washing 
and anointing not omitted). Comp. also Joma viii. 1. 
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seven general fast days were prescribed, again with fresh 
severities.” 


V. 


The examples brought forward will have made sufficiently 
evident the manner in which the moral and religious life was 
conceived of and regulated from the juristic point of view. 
In all questions everything depended only upon settling what 
was according to law, and that with the utmost possible care, 
that so the acting subject might have certain directions for 
every individual case. Ina word: ethicsand theology were 
swallowed up in jurisprudence, The evil results of this 
external view on practical matters are very evident. And 
such results were its necessary consequence. Even in that 
most favourable case of juristic casuistry moving on the 
whole in morally correct paths, it was in itself a poisoning of 
the moral principle, and could not but have a paralysing and 
benumbing effect upon the vigorous pulsation of the moral 
life. But this favourable case by no means occurred. When 
once the question was started: “ What have I to do to fulfil 
the law?” the temptation was obvious, that a composition 
with the letter would be chiefly aimed at, at the cost of the 
real demands of morality, nay of the proper intention of the 
law itself. 

A tolerably harmless, and in its harmlessness a ludicrous 
example of the manner in which elaborate ingenuity may find 
ways and means of at once evading the law and yet fulfilling 
#, is given by the appointments concerning the so-called 
Erubh. It was, as we know, forbidden among other things to 
carry on the Sabbath an object out of one tenement (MM) into 
another. This had the inconvenient effect of preventing almost 
all freedom of movement on the Sabbath, for the term M1 (or 


more exactly 33 Mw), the private tenement or dwelling, was 
99 Taanith i. 4-6. 
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a very narrow one. If however this term could be enlarged, 
and the largest possible tenements instituted, the evil would 
happily be remedied. The first means adopted for the attain- 
ment of this object was the so-called commixture or connection 
_ of courts (niWyN ayy), ze. the connection of several houses stand- 
ing in one court (each of which forms a 7’ NW) into one 
Ten mw, Such a connection was effected by all the inhabit- 
ants collecting a certain amount of food before a Sabbath or 
holy day and placing it in an appointed place, thus showing that 
they regarded the whole court, with all the dwellings in it, asa, 
common whole. By this contrivance it became lawful to the 
joint inhabitants to carry in and out within this MX on a holy 
day."” Of course it was now settled with great conscientious- 
ness, what kind of food might be used for this Hrubh, and 
how much food was necessary, and what particulars were to 
be observed, as may be read at length in the Mishna.™™ Not 
very much however was obtained by this connection of 
courts. Hence another means supplementary of the former 
and far more prolific was hit upon, viz. the “connection of 
entrances” (43 IVY), 2. the shutting off of a narrow court or 
of a space enclosed on three sides by a cross beam, a rope or 
a string, by which these became 17 Mw, and thus spaces 
within which carrying in and out was allowed. In this case 
also it was very anxiously debated, how high and how broad 
the openings, the shutting up of which was in question, must 
be, and of what kind must be the means of closure, the 
beams, ropes, etc., how thick, how wide, etc. 

Besides the carrying of things from one tenement to another, 
walking a distance of more than 2000 cubits on the Sabbath 
was also forbidden. For this too a means of mitigation was 
devised by the “ connection of boundaries” (foinn any), That 
is, he who desired to go farther than 2000 cubits had only 


100 Jost’s introduction to the treatise Erubin. 
101 Erubin vi.—-vii. 103 Erubin i. 1 sqq., vii. 6 8qq. 
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before the beginning of the Sabbath to deposit somewhere 
within this limit, and therefore perhaps at its end, food for 
two meals. He thus declared, as it were, that here would be 
his place of abode, and he might then on the Sabbath go 
not merely from his actual to his legal abode, but also 2000 
cubits from the latter." Nay such particular preparation was 
not necessary in all cases. If eg. any one should be on the 
road when the Sabbath began, and see at a distance of 2000 
cubits a tree or a wall, he might declare it to be his Sabbath 
abode, and might then go not only 2000 cubits to the tree or 
wall, but also 2000 cubits farther. Only he must do the thing 
thoroughly, and say: “My Sabbath place shall be at its 
trunk” (pya ‘nnav). For if he said only: “My Sabbath 
place shall be under it” ("NN ‘nn’3¥), this did not, hold good, 
because it was too general and indefinite." 

Innocent as such trifling may be in itself, it nevertheless 
terribly shows, that the moral point of view was entirely 
superseded by the legal and formal one, that the effort was 
merely to do justice to the letter of the law, even though its 
meaning was evaded. 

Such shifting of the right point of view necessarily led, in 
more important cases than those just touched upon, to results 
in direct opposition to a moral view of things. The woe 
pronounced by our Lord upon the scribes for lightly trifling 
with the oath by saying: “ Whosoever shall swear by the 
temple, it is nothing; but whosoever shall swear by the gold 
of the temple, he is bound: and whosoever sweareth by the 
altar, it is nothing; but whosoever sweareth by the sacrifice 
that is on it, he is bound” (Matt. xxiii. 16-18), is well 
known. So too is their lax interpretation of the injunction 


103 Jost's introduction to the treatise Erubin. More particular enact- 
nents, Erubin iii. iv. vill. 

104 Frubin iv. 7. 

105 Comp. Shebuoth iv. 13: He who swears ‘‘ by heaven and earth,” if he 
swears falsely, is not guilty of perjury. See in general, Shebuoth iv. 3 sqq. 
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concerning divorce, Deut. xxiv. 1: That a man might put 
away his wife if he had found anything shameful in her 
373 nny). Only the school of Shammai left the words their 
proper meaning. The school of Hillel explained them away 
as: If she has even spoiled his food. And lastly, according 
to R. Akiba, a man was allowed to put away his wife if he 
had found another fairer than she was.” The laws of puri- 
fication gave occasion for treating the sphere of the intercourse 
of the sexes in a manner very similar to the slippery casuistry 
of the Jesuits—a striking proof how the casuistic method, as 
such, leads by an inward necessity to such errors.” Another 
point too affords a striking parallel with Jesuitism, viz. the 
postponement of the duties of natural piety, eg. towards a 
father or mother, to supposed religious obligations: “ If a man 
shall say to his father or his mother, that whereby thou 
mightest have been profited by me is Corban, that is to say, 
given to God, you allow him to do no more for father or 
mother” (Mark vii. 11, 12; comp. Matt. xv. 5); it is thus 
that Jesus reproves the Pharisees, and in agreement with this 
we read in the Mishna, that a vow made cannot be revoked | 
“on account of the honour due to parents” (ior) Pax 393). 
Thus the religious obligation, in its external and formal sense, 
stands above the supreme duty of natural piety. 

All this shows that the Lord had only too much reason for 
rebuking His contemporaries for straining out a gnat and - 
swallowing a camel (Matt. xxiii. 24), and for hurling in their 
Maimonides also says that an oath by heaven and earth isno oath. See the 
passage in Lightfoot, Horae hebr. on Matt. v. 33 (Opp. ii. 298). Schottgen, 
Horae hebr. i. 40. 

106 Gittin ix. 10. Comp. Matt. xix. 3. On these dilutions in general, 
see Keim, Geschichte Jesu, ii, 248 sqq. 

107 Comp. the treatises Nidda and Sabim. 

108 Nedarim ix. 1 (only R. Elieser permits it, but he stands alone). Comp. 
also Wiinsche, Neue Beitriige, pp. 184-186. All attempts to explain away 


the testimony of Jesus, agreeing as it does with the Mishna, are in vain, e.g. 
von Rosenberg in Delitzsch’s Saat und Hoffnung, 1875, pp. 37-40. 
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faces the heavy accusation of making clean the outside of tthe 
cup and platter, but being within full of extortion and excefss. 
Like whited sepulchres, which indeed appeared beautiftyl 
without, but within are full of dead men’s bones and of alll 
uncleanness, they also appeared righteous before men, but: 
within were full of hypocrisy and iniquity (Matt. xxiii. 27, 28 ; 
Luke xi. 44). It would however be unjust to find in such 
words of rebuke, however well founded, a universal charac- 
teristic of the whole period. Justice requires us to mention, 
that many an excellent saying of the learned men of that age, 
affording proof, that all moral judgment was not stifled under 
the rubbish of Halachic discussions, has been preserved. We 
may recall perhaps the already mentioned exhortation of 
Antigonus of Socho, to be like servants, who do service with- 
out regard to reward,'” or that of R. Elieser, not to make 
prayer a settled duty." Hillel’s motto was, judge not thy 
neighbour till thou come into his place."! R. Elieser ben 
Hyrkanos said: Let your neighbour’s honour be as dear to 
you as your own.” RR. Jose ha-Kohen said: Let your neigh- 
bour’s property be as dear to you as your own. He also said: 
Do all your acts in the name of God.” k. Judah ben Tema 
said: Be bold as a leopard, light as an eagle, swift as a stag, 
and strong as a lion, to do the will of your Father in heaven. 

But when we look away from the single rays of light, and - 
from the deeper shadows which form their contrast, we cannot 
better characterize the entire tendency of the Judaism of that 
period, than by the words of the apostle : “ They have a zeal for 
God, but not according to knowledge.’ It was a fearful burden 


109 Aboth i. 3. 110 Berachoth iv. 4. Comp. Aboth ii. 13. 

111 Aboth ii. 4. 112 4 both ii. 10. 118 Aboth ii. 12. 

114 Aboth v. 20. Comp. Saalschiitz, Archdologie der Hebrder, i. 247 sqq. 
Weiss (Zur Geschichte der jiidischen Tradition, vol. i. 1871) has collected 
a number of Talmudic parallels to sayings of Christ, given also in German 
hy Weber in Delitzsch’s Saat auf Hoffnung, 1872, p. 89 sqq. So too has 
Duschak, Die Aforal der Evangelien und des Talmud, Briinn 1877. 
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which a spurious legalism had laid upon the shoulders of the 
people. “They bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne, 
and lay them on men’s shoulders” (Matt. xxii 4; Luke 
xi, 46). Nothing was left to free personality, everything was 
placed under the bondage of the letter. The Israelite, zealous 
for the law, was obliged at every impulse and movement to 
ask himself, what is commanded? At every step, at the 
work of his calling, at prayer, at meals, at home and abroad, 
from early morning till late in the evening, from youth to 
old age, the dead, the deadening formula followed him./ A 
healthy moral life could not flourish under such a burden, 
action was nowhere the result of inward motive, all was, on 
the contrary, weighed and measured. Life was a continual 
torment to the earnest man, who felt at every moment that he 
was in danger of transgressing the law; and where so much 
depended on the external form, he was often left in uncer- 
tainty whether he had really fulfilled its requirements, On 
the other hand, pride and conceit were almost inevitable for 
one who had attained to mastership in the knowledge and 
treatment of the law. He could indeed say that he had done 
his duty, had neglected nothing, had fulfilled all righteousness, 
But all the more certain is it, that this righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees (Matt. v. 20), which looked down with 
. proud thanks to God upon the sinner (Luke xviii. 9-14), and. 
pompously displayed its works before the eyes of the world 
(Matt. vi. 2, xxiii. 5), was not that true righteousness which 
was well-pleasing to God. 
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Within the sphere of the religious ideas held by the Jewish 
people during the period with which we are occupied, two 
groups may be distinguished: (1) General religious ideas, with 
respect to the relation of man and of the world to God, 
and (2) Specific Israelitish ideas, which have for their object 
the relation of the Jewish people to Jahveh as the God 
of Israel. The latter are those which are the really pre- 
vailing ideas, they form the centre around which the others 
are grouped and to which they are related. These specific 
Israelitish ideas however received again their special tinge in 
later times from the legal view of the relation between 
Jahveh and Israel. The thought, that God had selected this 
one people for His possession and therefore bestowed His 
benefits upon them exclusively, was now supplemented by 
the other, that He had also given them a law, and thereby 
bound Himself to bestow His benefits under the presupposi- 
tion, that they observed this law. Thus the maxim, that God 
gave many commands and ordinances to the people of Israel for 
the purpose of providing them with much reward now formed the 
core of the religious consciousness.” Very simple observation 
however showed, that this reward was in present experience 
bestowed neither upon the nation as a whole, nor upon 
individuals, in the proportion to be expected. The more 
mtensely therefore the consciousness of the nation and the 
individual was penetrated by this thought, the more must 
their gaze have been directed to the future, and the worse 
the state of the present, the more ardent must that gaze have 
been. Hence we may say, that in later times the religous con- 
sciousness was concentrated wpon the hope of the future. The 
better future to be expected was the special object towards 
which all other religious ideas teleologically referred. As the 
work of the Israelite was virtually the observance of the law, 


so was his faith virtually belief in a better future. Round 
2 Makkoth iii. 16. 
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these two poles (as we have already remarked, p. 93) did the 
religious life of the Jewish people revolve during our period. 
They were zealous for the law in order one day to obtain 
reward. This central position of the hope of the future in 
the religious consciousness of Israel justifies us in again 
specially directing our attention thereto. 


I, RELATION TO THE OLDER MESSIANIC IOPE. 


The hope of a better future was already with the prophets 
of the Old Testament an essential element of their religious 
consciousness. Nor was it ever entirely lost by the people, 
though it was not always as lively as it again became in an 
increasing degree after the Maccabaean rising. In the course 
of time however this hope of the future experienced many 
changes. There was indeed far greater freedom of movement 
in the sphere of faith than in that of action. While legal 
precepts were binding to their very smallest details, and must 
therefore be handed down unaltered from one generation to 
another, comparatively freer play was permitted to faith, and 
provided certain fundamentals were adhered to, the individual 
need could here come forward more freely (see above, § 25. 
IIT. Halachah and Haggadah). Hence too the hope of the 
future was developed in very various manners. Still certain 
common ground lines may here be observed, by which the later 
Messianic hope is on the average characteristically distinguished 
from the older. The older Messianic hope virtually moves , 
within the boundary of the then present circumstances of the 
world, and is nothing else than the hope of a better future 
for the nation. That the nation should be morally purified | 
from all bad elements, that it should exist unmolested and 
respected in the midst of the Gentile world, whilst its enemies 
were either destroyed or forced to acknowledge the nation and 
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its God, that it should be governed by a just, wise and 
powerful king of the house of David, and that therefore 
internal justice, peace and happiness would prevail, nay that 
all natural evils would be abolished and a state of unclouded 
prosperity would appear—this may be said to have formed the 
foundation of the future hope among the older prophets. 
This picture however underwent very important alterations 
in the consciousness of a subsequent age, partly in the times 
of the later prophets, but especially in the post-canonical 
period. 
1. And first, the view became more and more extended from 
” the nation to the world: the eye was fixed not only on the 
future of the nation, but on the future of the world. While 
in the former vision the heathen nations were only objects of 
consideration, so far as they stood in some kind of relation to 
Israel, the expectation of after times fixed its gaze more and 
more decidedly upon the fate of all mankind, nay of the 
whole world. The judgment was originally a visitation by 
‘ which either Israel was purified or its enemies destroyed ; 
-it subsequently became the judgment of the world, in which 
the fate of all men and all nations will be decided, and that 
either by God Himself or by His Anointed, the Messianic 
King of Israel. The ideal kingdom of the future does not, 
according to former expectation, extend beyond the actual limits 
of the Holy Land; according to the later view, the future 
kingdom of God comprises all mankind, who willingly or 
by compulsion are united under the sceptre of Israel into a 
universal monarchy. Thus the Messiah is the judge and 
tuler of the world. Nay even the irrational creation, heaven 
' and earth, and therefore the whole universe in the strict; 
. sense, is transformed, the old destroyed and a new and 
slorious one made in its stead. This extension of the idea 
of the future was partly brought about by the extension of. 
the political horizon. The more the small separate states 
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were absorbed by the great universal monarchies, the more ' 
obvious was it to view the ideal kingdom of the future also - 
as a universal monarchy. After the overthrow of the last ' 
heathen universal monarchy God Himself assumes the sceptre 
and founds a universal kingdom, which He, the heavenly King, 
rules by means of His people. But still more important than 
the enlargement of the political horizon in the development 
of the Messianic idea, was the enlargement of the notion 
of God and of the view of the world in general. In? - 
the original view Jehovah is only the God and King of Israel. | 
He is subsegently more and more decidedly and evidently 
regarded as the God and King of the world. With this again 
is connected the ever increasing hold upon the consciousness 
of the nation of “the world” as a single whole comprising all 
existence. The growing universalism of the expectation of 
the future was virtually conditioned by this enlargement of 
the religious consciousness in general. 

2. With this enlargement of the future hope is combined 
however, on the other hand, a far more decided reference of this 
hope to the individual. This too is connected with the 
development of the religious consciousness in _ general. 
Originally Jehovah is the God of the nation, who directs 
with His mighty hand the woe or weal of the people. The — 
lot of the individual was hardly thought of. But as the 
religious consciousness deepened, the individual could not 
but more and more feel himself the object of God’s care. 
Each individual knew his fate to be in the hand of God, and 
was sure that God would not forsake him. The strengthening 
of this individual belief in providence gradually resulted in a 
more individual hope of the future. This was indeed com- 
paratively very late, as it cannot be pointed to till the time 
of Daniel. The form in which it was first manifested was —_ 
that of a belief in the resurrection. The pious Israelite being 
certain, that his personal and indeed his enduring and eternal 
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salvation is the will of God, expects, that he and all the 
godly will have a share in the future glory of the nation. 
He then who is seized by death before this is realized, may 
hope, that he will one day be raised up again by God and 
transplanted to the kingdom of His glory. According to this 
the object of the resurrection is a participation in the glorious 
future of the nation, and the basis of faith in the resurrection is 
the ever more powerfully developing interest of personal salva- 
tion. But not only did the interest of salvation take an indi- 
vidual form, but reflection was more and more directed to the 
future fate of the individual in malam partem also. God keeps 
in heaven an account of the deeds of each individual, at least of 
each Israelite. And decision will be given at the judgment on 
the ground of what is contained in these heavenly books, and 
reward or punishment meted to each exactly according to his 
merits. The result of this again was, that the expectation of } 
& resurrection was now that of a general resurrection: not 
only were the righteous, but the unrighteous also to rise, to 
receive their sentence at the judgment. This expectation 
however never. attained general acceptance, many looking 
only for a resurrection of the just. Lastly however the 
individual interest was no longer satisfied with a resur- 
rection for the purpose of participation in the Messianic 
kingdom. This was no longer regarded as the ultimate and 
supreme felicity, but a higher, an eternal, a heavenly happiness 
expected afterwards, even an absolutely glorious state in 
heaven; as on the other hand for the wicked, not merely an 
exclusion from Messiah’s kingdom, but eternal torment and 
punishment in hell. 

3. These last particulars are already connected with a 
further peculiarity, by which the hope of the future enter- 
tained in later, is distinguished from that of older times ; for 
it had now become move and more transcendent, and was more 
and more transferred to the supernatural and supermundane. 
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The older hope kept within the range of present circumstances. 
A destruction of the enemies of Israel, a purification of the 
people and their glorious future, were expected. However 
ideal the representation of this future prosperity, it still 
remains within the circle of present circumstances. In the 
later view the present and the future became more and more 
pure contrasts, the gulf between the two ever deeper, the view 
ever more dualistic. With the appearance of Messianic 
times a new course of the world, a new pri, is to begin. 
This future course of the world (829 B?iy) is however in all 
respects the entire contrast to the present course of the world 
(RS priv), The present is under the rule of the ungodly 
powers of Satan and his angels, and therefore sunk in sin 
and sorrow. The future is under the rule of God and His 
Anointed: and only righteousness and happiness prevail 
therein. There can scarcely be any connection between the 


two. By a miraculous act of God the one will be destroyed, __ 


the other called into existence. However much this view 
may be supported by the former representation, the contrast 
between now and then is much more sharply drawn than in 
the former view. The latter sees far more the gracious 
government of God in the present time also. According to - 
the later representation it might almost seem, as if God had for 
the present given over the government to the Satanic powers, 
and had reserved for the future world the full exercise of 
His sway. Accordingly the future salvation is also more and 
more regarded as purely transcendental. All the benefits of 
the future world come down from above, from heaven, where 
they had pre-existed from all eternity. They are kept there 
for the saints as an “inheritance,” which will one day be 
bestowed upon them. In particular does the perfect, the 
glorious, new Jerusalem, which will at the time of the con- 
summation of all things descend to earth in the place of the 
old, exist there already. So too the Messiah, the perfect 
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King of Israel, chosen by God from eternity, is already there in 
communion with God. All that is good and perfect can come 
only from above, because all that is earthly is in its present 
condition the direct contrary to the divine. At last there- 
fore the hope of the future outsteps altogether the limits of 
earthly existence. The final happiness is not even found in 
the kingdom of glory upon the renewed earth, but in an 
absolute state of glory in heaven. As the salvation itself, so 
also is the manner of its realization more and more transcen- 
dentally conceived of. The judgment is a forensic act, in 
which, without the intervention of earthly powers, the fate of 
men is decided simply by the verdict of God, or of His 
Anointed; and the execution of this sentence is effected only by 
supernatural powers, by a miraculous act of God, which destroys 
the old and calls the new order of things into existence. 

4, Lastly, the Messianic hope received an entirely new colour- 
ing in later times from the fact that it, like the whole circle of 
religious ideas in general, was increasingly dogmatized by the 
diligent labour of the scribes. In place of vigorous religious 
productiveness came the learned investigation of the prophetic 
writings, by which the details of the Messianic picture of the future 
were dogmatically settled. The task of the scribes was indeed 
at first the settling and treatment of the law. But they then, 
according to the same method, worked at and settled in detail 
the whole circle of religious ideas, and especially the Messianic 
expectations. Thus the poetic picture became learned dogma. 
While in the ideal imagery of the prophets the boundary of 
the literal and figurative meaning is evidently a fluctuating 
one, the sacred text of the prophets is taken at its word by 
the scribes of a later age, the poetic image is stiffened into 
dogma, and the character of the whole picture of the future 
becomes thereby increasingly an externally transcendental one. 
Not only moreover were all the existing details collected and 
dogmatically arranged, but new details were elicited by its 
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learned combination, after the manner of Haggadic Midrash 
(see above, § 25. III). For the sake of obtaining new dis- 
closures, the most heterogeneous passages were with the 
utmost ingenuity brought into relation with each other, and 
the details pf Messianic theology thereby more accurately and 
comprehensively determined. It cannot be denied however, 
that such learned material also fluctuated, for it never became 
really binding like the details of the law. Thus the individual 
was at liberty to appropriate now more now less of it, and to 
fashion it according to his own perceptions, so that the 
Messianic hope was always fluctuating and is met with in 
very different forms among different individuals. 

It must moreover be also remarked, that the peculiarities 
of the later Messianic expectation here described are by no 


means equally found everywhere. Even in later times, the 


old hope of a glorious future for the nation maintained the 


supremacy. This forms even in the later view of the future 
the determining ground-plan of the picture. And just as 
upon this foundation the characteristic peculiarities of the 
later view have stronger or weaker influence, and produce this 
or that alteration, is the old image now more now less, now in 
one way now in another, specially modified and supplemented. 

But did this hope, we would next inquire, always continue 
active among the people? Did it not itself die out with the 
dying out of ancient prophecy, and revive to new life through 
the Christian movement? The latter has been frequently 
asserted, especially so far as the Messianic idea in its narrower 
sense of the expectation of a Messianic King is concerned. 
It is thought, that this was again stirred up by the appearance 
of Jesus Christ, and that it was thereby revivified even in the 
circles of Judaism. This assertion has been made in a 
summary manner by Bruno Bauer and Volkmar, in @ more 
enlightened one and with better toundation by Holtzmann. 
The statements adduced by the latter are about these. After 
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the almost total extinction of the Messianic idea in the last 
centuries before Christ, it was reconstructed in the way of 
scholarship “ by means of mere literary investigation.” This 
process of new formation had in the time of Jesus been already 
entered upon, but did not receive its completion till the 
Christian period and under the partial influence of Christian 
ideas. The Messianic idea was in the time of Christ by no — 
means an active one in the popular consciousness. An essen- 
tial distinction between the later scholastic and the former 
prophetic idea of the Messiah was, that the prophets did not 
expect His appearance till after God Himself had in a decisive 
battle destroyed the hostile powers, while according to the 
later dogmatic the Messiah was to come to hold a judgment, 
and that a judgment in a forensic form. Setting aside for the 
present the latter point, we may sum up our verdict on Holtz- 
mann’s view by saying, that he is decidedly in the right, when: he 
insists on the scholastic character of the later Messianic idea, 
but in the wrong, when he as good as denies the Messianic idea 
to the last centuries before Christ, and represents it as not yet 
transferred to popular consciousness during the life of Jesus. 
The latter is in opposition to the gospel history, and the former 
he can only maintain by either entirely disregarding evidence 
to the contrary (as Henoch, xc. 37-38; Orac. Sibyll. iii. 
46-50; Philo, de praem. et poen. § 16), or casting doubt upon 
the time of its compusition (as the Psalterzum Salomonis), or 
explaining it away in an arbitrary manner (as Orac. Sibyll. iii. 
652 sqq., which is said to relate to Simon the Maccabaean). 
In truth the Messianic idea never quite died out, at least not 
in its more general form of the hope of a better future for the 
nation. In any case it was again very active in the last 
centuries before Christ, and especially in the time of Christ,. 
as the course of the gospel history shows. It there appears - 
as thoroughly alive among the people, without Jesus doing 
anything to revive it; and indeed it appears as a rule in the 
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last centuries before Christ, not only in its general form as the 
hope of a better future of the nation, but also in its special 
form as the hope of a Messianic King. This will appear as 
we present in the following pages: (1) The development of the 
Messianic idea in its historical course ; and (2) give a Systematic 
view of Messianic dogmatics. 


II, HISTORICAL SURVEY. 


The prophecies of the Book of Daniel (about 167 to 165 


before Christ) had a profound influence upon the form of the 
Messianic idea. In the time of the affliction (M¥ Ny, xu. 1), 
which had come upon Israel by reason of the insane measures 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, the prophet predicts the approaching 
deliverance. God will Himself sit in judgment on the kingdoms 


= 


of this world, and will take from them power and dominion, - 


and .root wip and destroy them for ever. But “the saints of 
the Most High” will receive the kingdom and possess it for 
ever and ever. All peoples and nations and tongues will 
serve them, and their kingdom will never be destroyed 
(vii. 9-27, ii. 44). The righteous too who have fallen asleep 
will have their share in it; for they will awake from the dust 
of the earth to everlasting life, but the ungodly to everlasting 
contempt (xii. 2). Whether the author conceived of this 
kingdom of the saints of the Most High, as with a Messianic 
King at its head, cannot be made out, at any rate he makes 
no mention of him. For he, who appears in the form of a man 
(W328 123, vii 13), is by no means the personal Messiah, but, as 
the author plainly and expressly says in the interpretation, the 
people of the saints of the Most High (vii. 18, 22,27). As the 
kingdoms of the world are represented by beasts, which rise up 
out of the sea, so is the kingdom of the saints represented by 
a human form, which descends from the clouds of heaven. 


—_ 
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The coming up out of the Sea, ze. the abyss, points to the 
anti-divine origin of the former, the coming from heaven to 
,the divine origin of the latter. Thus the core of Daniel's 
Messianic hope is the wniversal dominion of the saints (see 
especially ii, 44, vii. 14, 27). And indeed the author docs 
not, as might appear from chap. vii., conceive of this as brought 
about by a mere judicial sentence of God. On the contrary, 
he says expressly (ii. 44), that the kingdom of the saints shall 
“break in pieces and destroy,” ze. conquer by force of arms (2) 
the world-kingdoms, by the help indeed of God and according 
to His will, It is also deserving of attention, that in this 
book the hope in a resurrection of the body is for the first 
time plainly and decidedly expressed (xii. 2). Hence here as 
formerly, the Messianic hope is the hope of a glorious future 
for the nation, but with the double modification that the future 
kingdom of Israel is conceived of as a universal kingdom, and 
that all the saints who have died will share in it. 

In the apocryphal books of the Old Testament* the 
Messianic hope cannot, by reason of the historical or didactic 
nature of these books. be brought prominently forward. But 
it is by no means absent from them. Thus we find, in the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus, ‘all the essential elements of the older 
po (Messianic hope, the expectation of penal judgment upon the 
‘-4  sheathen (Ecclus. xxxii. 18, 19, xxxiii. 1 sqq.), the deliverance of 

Israel from their troubles (Ecclus. 1. 24), the gathering of the 
dispersed (xxxiii. 11), the everlasting duration of the nation 
(xxxvil. 25, xl. 13), nay, the everlasting duration of the 
Davidic dynasty (xlvii. 11). In the other apocryphal books 
too, we meet first one and then another element: that God 
will judge the heathen (Judith xvi. 17), and gather the dis- 


8 Comp. De Wette, Biblische Dogmatik, p. 160 sq. Oehler in Herzog’s 
Real-Enc. vol. ix. pp. 422-425 (2nd ed. ix. pp. 653-655). Anger, Vor- 
lesungen tiber die Geschichte der Messianischen Idee, pp. 78 8q., 84 8q. 
Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, p. 196 sqq. 
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persed of Israel into one nation again (2 Mace. ii. 18; Bar. 
ii, 27-35, iv. 36, 37, v. 5-9); that the people shall be 
established for ever (2 Macc. x#v--t5), and that the throne of 
David shall be an eternal one (1 Macc. ii. 57). The author of 
the Book of Tobit hopes, not only that the righteous will be 
cathered, the nation of Israel exalted, and Jerusalem rebuilt 
in the most splendid manner with gold and precious stones 
(Tob, xiii 12-18, xiv. 7), but also, in common with 
certain prophets of the Old Testament, that all the heathen 
will be converted to God (Tob. xiii. 11, xiv. 6, 7). In the 
Hellenistic Wisdom of Solomon the national element is, as 
may be conceived, in the background, nay the author cannot, 
by reason of his Platonistic anthropology, expect true happi- 
ness for the soul till after death. With him therefore the 
important element is, that the vighteous dead will one day sit 
in judgment upon the heathen (Wisd. ii. 8, v. 1; comp. 
1 Cor. vi. 2 sq.). The explanation of the just man in 
Wisd. ii. 12-20 as the Messiah, which is prevalent in older 
exegesis, is utterly unfounded.‘ 

The stream of Messianic prediction flows forth in copious 
abundance in the oldest Jewish Stbyllincs, which appeared 
about 140 Bc. Sidyll. iii. 286 sq. must not indeed be referred 
to these (Kal rote 5%) Oeos odpavobev rréprres Bactrja, Kpuvet 
8 dvdpa Exacrov év aipats xal mupos avyy), where on the 
contrary Cyrus is spoken of.” Nor can the vids Oeoio, iii. 775, 
be appealed to. For according to the correct supposition of 
Alexandre, we must read vyov instead of viov. And lastly, it 
is quite a mistake to understand by the xopy, in whom, 
according to Sibyll. iii. 748-786, God will dwell, the mother 


4 Comp. Reusch, Is Wisd. ii. 12-20 a Messianic prediction? (Tib. Theol. 
Quartalschr. 1864, pp. 330-346). 

5 As even Hilgenfeld now admits (Zeitschr. fiir w. Th. 1871, p. 36), 
after having formerly disputed it (1pokalyptik, p. 64; Zettschr. 1860, 
p. $15). 
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of Messiah (an explanation into which, following Langen® 
even Weiffenbach ’ suffered himself to be seduced). For the 


|,«opn, Hebr. nana, is nothing else than Jerusalem. Still 


after the withdrawal of all these passages, it remains 
certain, that the whole section, Szbyll. iii. 652-794, is of 
almost exclusively Messianic purport, although only a short 
mention of the Messianic King is made at the beginning. 
From the east (az’ 7eAcovo), it is here said, will God send a 
king, who will put an end to all war upon earth, killing 
some, and fulfilling the promises to others. And he wil 
do this not according to his own counsel, but in obedience 
to the commands of God.” At his appearance (for this is 
certainly the meaning of the author), the kings of the heathen 
assemble once more for an attack upon the temple of God 
and the Holy Land. They offer their idolatrous sacrifices 
round about Jerusalem. But God will speak to them with a 
mighty voice, and they will all perish by the hand of the 
Immortal. The earth will quake and the mountains and hills 
be overturned, and Erebus will appear. .The heathen nations 
will perish by war, sword and fire, because they lifted their 
Spears against the temple (663-697). Then will the children 
of God live in peace and quietness, because the hand of the 
Holy One protects them (698-709). And the heathen 


nations seeing this will be encouraged to bless and praise 


God, to send gifts to His temple and to accept His law, 
because it is the most just in all the world (710-726). 
Peace will then prevail among all the kings of the earth 


“ Das Judenthum in Paldstina, p. 401 sqq. 
7 Quae Jesu in regno coelesti dignitas sit, p. 50 eq. 
8 Sibyll. iii. 652-656 :-— 
Kal ror’ ax’ nersoto bs6s wires Baorrqa, 
"Os wdcay yaiay Tavoes ToAEKOLO KEXOI0, 
Ouvs piv dpe xreives, off 6 Opus wore TEAtooas. 
Ovde ys reais (bless Bovrais rade ravre wosgocs, 
"AAA beod meeyaArto TiOxcces Goypasty srbrois. 
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(743-760). And God will set up an eternal kingdom over 
all men. Men will bring offerings to the temple of God from 
all parts of the earth. The prophets of God will lay down 
the sword, for they are judges of men and just kings. And 
God will dwell upon Zion and universal peace will prevail 
upon earth (766-794). The writer lays the chief stress, as 
we see, upon the circumstance, that the law of God will attain 
recognition and validity among all the nations of the earth, 
but he expects not this alone, but the setting up of a universal 
kingdom over all mankind (766-767: Baatrniov eis 
ai@vas mdvtas én’ av@pwmovs) with Jerusalem as its 
theocratic centre. It is only at the beginning that he thinks 
of the king sent from God as the instrument for the establish- 
ment of the universal peace. But he is undoubtedly to be 
thought of as the intervening cause, when it is said, ver. 689, 
that God exterminates the attacking heathen by war and 
sword (7rodeum 75é payaipn). And if the prophets of God 
(Aeod peyddovo mpodijrat, ic. indeed the Israelites, the saints 
of the Most High as they are called in Daniel) are only 
generally spoken of as judges and kings (780-781), still a 
theocratic king at their head is at least not excluded by the 
words of the author. It is in any case worthy of remark, 
that even an Alexandrian, when painting the future, cannot| 
dispense with the God-sent king. 

The original portion of the Book of Enoch (in the last third 
of the 2nd century before Christ) contains comparatively 
little that is Messianic. It is the conclusion of the vision of | 
Judgment (c. 90. 16-38), which is here chiefly to be con- 
sidered. The author expects in the first place a last powerful 
attack of the heathen (here chiefly the Syrian) power, which. 
is however rendered vain by the miraculous intervention of 
God (90. 16-19). A throne is then erected in the delightful 
land and God sits in judgment. First the fallen angels and’ -- | 
then the apostate Jews are cast into the fiery pit (90. 20-27). 
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Then the old Jerusalem (for the “house” is Jerusalem) is | 


done away with, and God brings a new Jerusalem and places 
it on the spot where the old one stood (90. 28-29). In this 
new Jerusalem dwell the pious Jews, and the heathen do 
them homage (90. 30). Hereupon the Messiah appears 
(under the image of a white bullock), and all the heathen 
pray to Him and are converted to God (90. 37-38). The 
transcendent character of the later Messianic idea here comes 
forward: the new Jerusalem has nothing in common with 
the old, but is brought from heaven in a miraculous manner. 
We meet with the Messianic King depicted in sharper 
outlines and fuller colours in the Psalterium Salomonis, 
composed in the time of Pompey (63-48 B.c.). These Psalms 
are instructive, if only because their author dwells both upon 
God Himself being the King of Israel (xvii. 1), and David's 
house never becoming extinct before God (xvii. 5). Hence 
it must not be concluded, without further ceremony, that 
when the former takes place, the latter is excluded. The 
longing for the Davidic king is especially ardent in the 
author, for Jerusalem had, in his time, fallen under the 
heathen rule of the Romans, and no hope for the future 
could be built upon the Sadducean-minded dynasty of the 
Asmonaeans. Hence he hopes, that God will raise up a 
prince of the house of David to rule over Israel, to crush 
their enemies, and to cleanse Jerusalem from the heathen 
(xvii. 23-27). He will gather a holy people, and will judge 
the tribes of the nation, and not suffer unrighteousness in 
their midst, he will divide them in the land according to 
their tribes, and no stranger shall dwell among them (xvii. 
28-31). The heathen nations will serve him and will come 
to Jerusalem, to bring the wearied children of Israel as gifts 
and to see the glory of the Lord. He is a righteous king* 
and one taught of God (xvii. 32-35). And there is no 
unrighteousness in his days, for all are saints. And their 
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king is the Lord’s anointed.” He will not place his trust 
in horse or rider. For the Lord Himself is his King, And 
he will strike the earth with the word of -his mouth for ever 
(xvii. 36-39). He will bless the people of the Lord with 
wisdom ; and he is pure from sin; and he will rule over a 
creat people and not be weak. For God makes him strong 
by His Holy Spirit. He will lead them all in holiness, and 
there is no pride among them (xvii. 40-46). This is the 
beauty of the king of Israel. Happy are they, who are born 
in his days (xvii. 47-51). The writer expects, as it appears, 
not godly kings in general of David’s house, but a single 
Messiah endowed by God with miraculous powers, pure from 
sin and holy (xvii. 41, 46), whom God has made powerful 
and wise by the Holy Spirit (xvii. 2), and who therefore 
strikes his enemies not with external weapons, but with the 
word of his mouth (xvii. 39 after Isa. xi, 4). He is however, 
notwithstanding such idealism, represented as quite a worldly 
ruler, as an actual king of Israel. Comp. generally, Ps. xviii. 
6-10, and especially Ps. xi. (the gathering of the dispersed) 
and iii, 16, xiv. 2 sqq. (the resurrection of the just). 

As the oppression of the Pompeian period was the occasion 
of the Psalter of Solomon, so also was the despotism of 
Antony and Cleopatra that of a more recent Sibylline piece 
(Orac. Sibyll. iii. 36-92). When Rome had then obtained 
dominion over Egypt also, the Sibyllist expected the appear- 
ance of the kingdom of God on earth and the coming of a 
holy king to rule for ever over every land. The passage in 
question (ili. 46-50) is as follows :— 


w 
Abtap érel ‘Poyn cai Aiyirrov Bactrevoer, 


Eis év i@vvovaa, tore 8) Bactreia peyiorn 


9 Xpiores xupiog, xvii. 36, like Lam. iv. 20, is a wrong translation for 
mim myn. The correct Xpioros xvpiov is found xviii. 8. Comp. also 
xviii. 6. 


~~ 
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’Adavatou Bacidios en’ avOpwrooe pavetrat. 

4 » 9 A A 

"Héew S ayvos avak, waons ys oxnwtpa Kpatnowy 
Eis ai@vas wavtas, érevyopuévoro ypovovo. 


The immortal King, whose kingdom is to appear among 
men, is of course God Himself. On the other hand, none 
other than the Messiah can be meant by the dyvds avak, who 
is to possess the sceptre of every kingdom. Here too, as in 
the Psalter of Solomon, we find the personal Messiah and the 
idea of the kingdom of God in direct combination. 

If in the Psalter of Solomon the form of the Messianic 
King is already one far surpassing the ordinary human form, 
this feature comes out more strikingly in the figurative dis- 
courses of the Book of Enoch (chap. xxxvii—Ixxi.). The image 
of the Messiah is here chiefly drawn, in continuation of the Book 
of Daniel, by “the Son of man” being understood of the per- 
son of Messiah, and the coming from heaven taken literally ; 
pre-existence being therefore ascribed to the Messiah. But 
unfortunately the date of the composition of this book is so 
uncertain, that we must renounce its insertion in the historical 
development. Use can only be made of it for the systematic 
survey. 

The Assumptio Mosis, of about the beginning of the Christian 
era, predicts in words of beautiful aspiration the approach of 
the kingdom of God. The author, after bringing into view 
a time of tribulation such as that under Antiochus Epiphanes, 
continues, chap. x.: “Then will his kingdom appear among 
all creatures, and the devil will have an end, and sorrow will 
disappear with him. Then will the Heavenly One arise from 
the seat of his kingdom and will come from his holy habita- 
tion with wrath and anger for his children’s sake, and the 
earth will tremble to its ends, and the high mountains be 
lowered, and the hills fall. The sun will give no light, and 
the moon be changed into blood (comp. Joel iii. 4), and the 
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stars fall into confusion. And the sea will retreat to the 
abyss, and the water-springs fail, and the rivers be dried up. 
Then will the most High God, the alone Eternal, come forth 
to chastise the heathen and destroy all idols. Then wilt thou 
be happy, O Israel, and wilt tread upon the neck and wings 
of the eagle. And God will exalt thee and make thee soar 
to the firmament, and thou wilt thence look down upon thine 
enemies on earth, and shalt see them and rejoice, and give 
thanks and acknowledge thy Creator.” That in this mag- 
nificent picture of the future there should be no mention of 
the Messianic King, is certainly not accidental, if it is the 
case that the author belonged to the party of the Zealots 
(see below, § 32). This circumstance would then, as Wieseler 
justly remarks, be explained by the fact, that the author's 
ideal would be, not a monarchic, but, if we may use the 
expression, a democratically constituted kingdom of God. 
Equally without mention of a Messianic King, and on the 
whole in merely general outlines, does the Book of Jubilees 
describe the time of joy and delight, which will appear for Israel 
on their repentance. “The days will begin to increase, and the 
children of men will be older from generation to generation 
and from day to day, till the length of their life approaches a 
thousand years. And there will be none old or weary of life, 
but they will all be like children and youths, and will pass 
and live all their days in peace and joy, without there being 
any Satan or other evil spoiler; for all their days will be days 
of blessing and healing. At that time will the Lord heal His ser- 
vants, and they will arise and see ever deeper peace and pursue 
again their enemies, And they will see it and give thanks, 
and rejoice for evermore. And they will see all the judgments 
and all the curse of theirenemies. Their bones will indeed rest 
in the earth, but their spirits will have many joys, and they 
10 Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1868, p. 645. 


11 Ewald’s Jahrbiicher der Biblischen Wissenschaft, 3rd year, p. 24. 
DIV. IJ. VOL, II. K 
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will perceive, that it is the Lord who sits in judgment and 
shows grace to hundreds and thousands and to all who love 
Him.” While it is here said only in general, that the servants 
of the Lord “will again pursue their enemies,” in another 
passage the dominion of the world is promised to the seed of 
Jacob." God said to Jacob: *I am the Lord thy God, who 
made heaven and earth. I will cause thee to grow and will 
greatly increase thee; and kings shall proceed from thee and 
shall rule everywhere, even wherever the foot of the children 
of men shall tread. And I will give to thy seed the whole 
earth, which is under heaven, and they shall rule according to 
their choice over all nations; and afterwards they shall draw 
the whole earth to themselves and inherit it to eternity.” 

It is very characteristic testimony to the intensity of the 
Messianic hope in the age of Jesus Christ, that even a moralist 
like Philo should depict the happiness to be expected by the 
righteous, in the frame and with the colouring of Jewish 
national expectations."* Two passages of his work “on the 
reward of the good and the punishment of the wicked” come 
in this respect especially under consideration (De exsecrationzbus, 
§ 8-9, ed. Mang. ii. 435 sq., and De praemiis et poenis, 
§ 15-20, ed. Mang. ii. 421-428). In the former passage he 
expresses the hope, that all Israelites, or rather all who are 
converted to the law of God (for it depends on this and not 
on natural descent from Abraham), will be gathered in the 
Holy Land. “Though they should be in the ends of the earth 
as slaves among their enemies, who have taken them captive, 
yet will they all be set at liberty at a given sign on one day, 
because their sudden turning to virtue astonishes their masters. 


12 Ewald’s Jahrbiicher, iii. 42. 

12 Comp. on the Messianic idea in Philo, Gfrorer, Philo und die Alexan- 
drinische Theosophie, i, 495-534. Déabne, Geschichil. Darstellung der 
jitdisch-alexandrinischen Religionsphilosophie, i. 432-488. J. G. Miiller, Die 
messianischen Erwartungen des Juden Philo. Basel 1870 (25, p. 4). 
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For they will release them because they are ashamed of bear- 
ing rule over their betters. When then this unexpected 
freedom is bestowed on those, who were before scattered in 
Hellas and in barbarous countries, on islands and on the 
continent, they will hasten with one impulse from all quarters 
to the place pointed out to them, led by a Divine superhuman 
appearance, which, invisible to all others, is visible only to 
the delivered.* . . . When then they have arrived, the ruined 
cities will be rebuilt, and the desert reinhabited, and the barren 
land become fertile.” In the other passage (De praemiis et 
poenis, § 15 sqq., Mang. ii. 421 sqq.), Philo describes the 
time of prosperity and peace, which will appear when men 
turn to God. Before all they will be safe from wild beasts. 
“ Bears, lions, panthers, Indian elephants, tigers and all kinds 
of beasts of uncontrollable strength and power will turn 
from their solitary ways of life to one according to law, and 
from intercourse with iew, after the manner of gregarious 
animals, will accustom themselves to the sight of man, who 
will not as formerly be attacked by them, but feared as their 
master, and they will respect him as their natural lord. 
Some even, emulating the tame animals, will offer him their 
homage by wagging their ‘tails like lap-dogs. The race too 
of scorpions, snakes and other reptiles will then no longer 
have any harmful poison” (§ 15). A further blessing of this 
time is peace among men. “ Then says the prophecy (LXX. Num. 
xxiv. 7) a man who goes to battle and makes war shall go forth 
and subdue great and populous nations, God Himself sending 
help to His saints. This consists in unshaken boldness of 
mind and invincible strength of body, qualities each of which 
singly is terrible to enemies, but which when combined nothing 


14 Severyousesvos wpos tévos besoripas 4 xara Qvow advOpuxivns opewc, adyarou 
fey eréposs, peovoss 38 Tois ckvacwlopivoss iu Pavov;. That this divine appear- 
ance is not the Messiah, but one analogous to the pillar of fire in the march 
through the desert, scarcely needs mention, 
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is able to resist. But some of the enemies are, as the 
prophecy says, not even worthy to perish by the hand of 
man. Against them He (God) will send swarms of wasps, 
who fight to a shameful overthrow for the saints. But these 
(instead of rodrovy we must read rovrous, ze. the saints) will 
not only have certain victory in battle without bloodshed, 
but also invincible power of government for the welfare 
of their subjects, who will submit from either love, fear, or 
reverence. For they (the saints) possess three qualities, 
which are the greatest, and which found an indestructible 
dominion. Holiness, great power and benevolence (cepvoTnta 
xai Sewotnta xal evepyeciay), the first of which produces 
reverence, the second fear, the third love, but if they are 
diarmoniously combined in the soul, they produce subjects, 
~vho are obedient to their rulers” (§ 16). Philo next 
mentions riches and prosperity (§ 20), health and strength of 
body, as blessings of Messianic times (§ 17-18). It is evident, 
that notwithstanding his efforts always to lay the chief 
emphasis on the ethic, he was not able to avoid popular 
notions. For he too expected, after the realization of the 
ethic ideal, a time of external prosperity and happiness for 
the pious and virtuous, one feature of which would be, that 
they should have dominion upon earth. Nor was the 
Messianic King absent from this image. For who else than 
he could be intended by the man, who goes to battle, carries 
on war and subdues great and populous nations? And the 
less such a God-sent hero is required by Philo’s fundamental 
view, the more worthy of remark is it, that he is nevertheless 
included in his description of the Messianic age. _ 

But even apart from such evidence, it is already plain from 
the New Testament, that the Messianic idea was anything but 
extinct in the popular consciousness in the period before 
Christ. We easily see from the question of John: “ Art Thou 
He that should come, or do we look for another?” (Matt. xi. 3 ; 
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Luke vii. 19-29), that the coming One was expected. And 
the whole course of the gospel history—to mention only 
Peter’s confession (Matt. xvi. 13 sqq.; Mark viii. 27 sqq.-. 
Luke ix. 18 sqq.)—-clearly shows that Jesus in-acknowledging 
Himself to be the Messiah, was only connecting Himself with 
existing ideas. He by no means aimed in the first place at 
the revival and animation of Messianic hopes. And yet we 
find, that at His entry into Jerusalem, the whole multitude 
hailed Him as the Messiah (Matt. xxi.; Mark xi.; Luke xix.; 
John xi.). Such scenes-are only to be explained on the 
assumption, that the Messianic hope was, before His appear- 
ance, already active in the nation. 

This also needs no proof for the period after Christ. The 
numerous pomudar tumults of a politico-religious kind, which took 
place in the time of the Ronun procurators (A.D. 44-66), give 
sufficient evidence of the feverish tension, with which a 
miraculous intervention of God in history and the appearance 
of His kingdom on earth were expected. How else could men 
such as Theudas the Egyptian have found believers for their 
promises by hundreds and thousands? Even Josephus super- 
abundantly confesses, that the Messian:c hope was one of the 
most powerful levers in the great insurrection against Rome. 
He himself did not indeed shrink from applying the Messianic 
nrophecies to Vespasian, and in this respect he found approving 
faith from Tacitus and Suetonius.”* 


15 On the Messianic notions of Josephus, see Gerlach, Die Weissagungen 
des Alten Testaments in den Schriften des Flavius Josephus (1863), pp. 41- 
89. Langen in the Jib. Theol. Quartalschrift, 1865, pp. 89-51. The 
passage in question in Bell. Jud. vi. 5. 4 is as follows: To 3¢ sxapay avrovg 
aAseTa Tos Toy KOALLO Hy xpnaecs aUTISoros Cuoiwe ty Trois itoois evpnuévos 
ypepeccealy, ws nar Tov naspey Extivoy xO THs xXwpas Tis alta apes THE 
oixouseiyns. Totro of pty a; oixeiov &firapoy, xal xorrul tay soPav ExAayy- 
Onocey xepl ray xpiosw’ sonrcu 0 dpe tay Ovsotatavod To Acyioy Hytuorias, 
cdwoderyOérros txi lovdaies avroxparopos. Comp. Tacit. //ist. v.13: Pluribus 
persuasio inerat, antiquis sacerdotum literis contineri, co ipso tempore fore 
ut valesceret oriens profectique Judaea rerum potirentur. Quae ambages 
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On the state of the Messianic hope after the destruction of 
the temple, and during the last decades of the first century after 
Christ, we have copious information in the Apocalypses of 
Baruch and Ezra. The: A poleaypse) of Baruch describes the 
course of the last things as follows: A time of general and 
terrible confusion will first of all occur. Men will mutually 
hate and fight against each other. The disreputable will rule 
over the respectable, the base will be exalted above the 
illustrious, the ungodly above heroes. And the nations (whom 
{rod has previously prepared for the purpose—we cannot 
but think of Gog and Magog) will come and fight against the 
princes who remain. And it will come to pass, that he who 
escapes from war, will perish by the earthquake, and he who 
escapes this, by fire, and he who escapes the fire, by famine. 
And he who escapes all these ills will be delivered into the 
hands of the Messiah (Ixx. 2-10). For he will be mani- 
fested, and destroy the hosts of the last universal kingdom. 


ae (And the last prince, who is left, will be chained and brought 


to Zion, and the Messiah will convict him of ungodliness and 
put him to death (xxxix. 7-40, 2)y The Messiah will gather 
the nations, and to some he will grant life, and others he will 
destroy with the sword. He will grant life to those who have 
submitted to the seed of Jacob. But those who have oppressed 
Israel will be destroyed (xxii. 2-6). Then will he sit upon 
the throne of his kingdom for ever;** and peace will appear, 


Vespasianum ac Titum praedixerant; sed volgus more humanae cupidinis 
sibi tantam fatorum magnitudinem interpretati ne adversis quidem ad vera 
mutabantur. Sueton. Vesp. c. 4: Percrebuerat oriente toto vetus et 
constans opinio, esse in fatis, ut eo tempore Judaea pfofecti rerum poti- 
rentur. Id de imperatore Romano, quantum postea eventu .paruit, prae- 
dictum Judaei ad se trahentes rebellarunt. It is hardly to be doubted, that 
Tacitus and Suetonius drew, whether directly or indirectly, entirely from 
Josephus. Comp. Gicseler, Airchengesch. i. 1, p. 51. This is disputed by 
Keim in Herzoo’s Real-Enc., 1st ed. xvii. 164 (art. ‘* Vespasianus’’). 

16 Cap. Ixxiii. 1: Et sedebit in pace in aeternum super throno regni sui. 
xl. 3; Et erit principatus ejus stans in saeculum, donec finiatur mundus 
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and sorrow and tribulation depart from mankind, and joy 
prevail over the whole earth. And the wild beasts shall come 
and serve men, and vipers and serpents shall be subject to 
children. And the reapers shall not be faint, nor the builders 
weary (Ixxiii.-Ixxiv.; comp. xl. 2, 3). (And the earth shall 
yield her fruits a thousandfold, and on one vine there shall be 
a thousand branches, and on one branch a thousand clusters, 
and on one cluster a thousand grapes, and one grape will yield 
a cor of wine.” ! And manna will again fall from heaven, and 
it shall be again eaten in those days (xxix. 5-8). And after 
the end of that time all the dead will arise, the just and the 
unjust, in the same bodily form which they formerly had. 
Then will judgment be held. And after the judgment the 
risen will be changed. The bodies of the just will be trans- 
figured in brightness, but those of the unjust will dwindle 
and become uglier than before. And they will be given up 
to torment. But tho just will behold the invisible world, and 
will dwell in the high places of that world. And Paradise 
spreads out before them, and they see the hosts of angels who 
stand before the throne of God. And their glory is greater 
than that of the angels (chap. xxx., 1, and li.; comp. xliv. 15). 

The eschatological expectations of the fourth Book of Esdras 
agree in all essential points with those of Baruch. He too 
predicts first a time of fearful want and distress (v. 1-13, 
vi. 18-28, ix. 1-12, xiii. 29-31). After this the Messiah, 
the Son of God, will be revealed, and it will come to pass, that 
when the nations hear His voice they will forget war amongst 
each other, and will assemble in an innumerable multitude 
for an attack against the anointed. But he will stand upon 
Mount Zion, and will convict them of their ungodliness, 


corruptionis. From the last passage it appears that the reign of Messiah 
is not to last “for ever’’ in the strict sense, but only to the end of the 
present world. 

17 Comp. Papias in Irenaeus, v. 33. 38. 
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and destroy them by the law without battle and without 
weapons (xili. 25—28, 32-38; comp. xii. 31-33). Then 
will the hidden city (viz. New Jerusalem) appear (vii. 26); 
und the ten tribes will return to the Holy Land (xiii. 39-47). 
And the anointed will protect and rejoice the people of God 
in the Holy Land, and show them many miracles for four 
hundred years (vii. 27, 28, xii 34, xiii. 48-50 ; comp. ix. 8). 
And after this the anointed and all men who have breath will 
die. And the world will again return to the silence of death 
for seven days, as at the beginning. And after seven days a 
world which now sleeps will awake, and the corrupt world 
will perish. And the earth will restore those who sleep in 
it; and the receptacles will give back the souls committed to 
them (vil. 29-32). And the Most High will appear upon 
the judgment-seat, and long-suffering will have an end; only 
judgment will remain, and the reward come to light (vii. 33-35). 
‘.And the place of torment will be revealed, and opposite to it 


My w/the place of rest; the pit of hell, and opposite to it Paradise. 


Cx” 


. 


wo And the Most High will say to the risen: Behold Him whom 


_ you denied and did not honour, and whose commands you did 

' not obey. Here is joy and delight, there is fire and torment. 
And the length of the day of judgment will be a week of 
years (vi. 1-17, according to the computation of the Ethiopic 
translation ; comp. also vv. 59 and 68-72, ed. Fritzsche, in 
Bensley, The Missing Fragment, etc. 1875, pp. 55-58, 64, 
69 sq.). 

Thus the two Apocalypses. That their hopes are not those 
of individuals, but form an essential element of Jewish con- 
sciousness is still shown by the Shemoneh Esreh, the daily 

‘> prayer of the Israelites, which received its present form about 
14D. 100. As it has been fully given above (p. 85 8q.), we 
need here only recall that in the 10th petition the gathering 
of the dispersed, in the 11th the reinstitution of the native 
authorities, in the 14th the rebuilding of Jerusalem, in the 
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15th the sending of the son of David and the setting up of his 
kingdom, and lastly, in the 17th, the restoration of the sacri- 
ficial worship at Jerusalem, are prayed for. Such was the 
hope and prayer of every Israelite after the destruction of the 
Jewish polity.” 

We have in this survey purposely passed over the Targums, 
in which “King Messiah” frequently appears.’® For the 
opinion, that the older Targums originated in the time of Jesus 
Christ, may now be regarded as given up. They probably 
belong to the third or fourth century after Christ, at any rate, 
there is no proof of their greater antiquity, though they often 
fall back upon older exegetical traditions. Their case is the 
same as that of the other rabbinical works (the Mishmna, 
Talmud, and Midrash), viz. that they are based upon older 
materials, but do not in their existing form belong to tbe 
period of which we are treating. The essential_outlines of 

——e ee 
the Messianic hope of Judaism in this later time (about the 
beginning of the third century) are very well summed up by 
the author of the Phalosophumena, who describes them in the 
following manner:” they say that the Messiah will proceed 

18 The prayer for the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the restoration of the 
Aboda (the sacrificial service) occurs also in the Paschal Liturgy, Pesachim 
x. 6. 

19 See in Buxtorf, Zc. Chald. col. 1268-1273, a list of passages in the 
Targums applying to the Messiah. Comp. also Im. Schwarz, Jesus Tar- 
gumicus, 2 parts, 4. Torgau 1758-59. Ayerst, ssi» mpn, the hope of 
Israel, or the doctrine of the ancient Jews concerning the Messiah, as stated 
in the Targums, p. 52. Langen, Das Judenth. in Paldstina, pp. 418-429. 

20 Philosophum. ix. 30: Tivos pty yap adrov [scil. rod Xpiorod] taopeéyny 
Adyouusy ix yévous AaBid, dAr’ ova tx wapbivoy xal dyiov xvevparos, BAA ix 
wuveinos xal avbpos, as weolv Opos yevvacbat tx oriparos, Dacxovtts TuvToy 
iocpeevoy Bacirica i= auTovs, &rdpa Rorsesorgy xai dvearcy, os exiovvatac ro 
say tbvos 'lovdeiav, wavra ta idyn roreenoac, dvaoryoes avrois tHy | lepov- 
carr «ers Baorlda, sis rv txiovvetes away TO tbvog xal wars ixi ta 
aipxaic 80n droxaracrycss BactAsvoy xl isparevoy xai xaroixouy ty TEexovdnoss 
ty xpouMe Ixcevois’ ETelT ae ET AYLOTHVAL KAT BUTMY TOAELOY ExlovvaxOrYTOY EY 
ixtives Ty Bortiew wtosiv roy Xptotoy ty paxaipy, ETeiTae MeT OV OD THY 
CurTéAtcy xai ixwUpwot TOU BavT0s EXLoTHveL, nel oUTas Ta Tepi THY cycoT AOD 


com 
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from the house of David, not from a virgin and the Holy 
Ghost, but from a man and woman, as it is appointed to all 
to be born from seed. He will, they believe, be king over 
them, a warlike and powerful man, who will gather together 
the whole nation of the Jews, and carry on war with all 
nations, and build Jerusalem as a royal city for the Jews, in 
which he will assemble the whole nation, putting it into its 
old condition as a ruling and a sacrifice-offering nation, which 
will long dwell in safety. Afterwards war will arise against 
them collectively, and in this war the Messiah will fall by 
the sword. Not long after will follow the end and the con- 
flagration of the world, and then will be fulfilled that which 
is believed with respect to the resurrection, and retribution be 
done to every one according to his works, 


III. SYSTEMATIC STATEMENT. 


We supplement this historical survey by giving also in the 
following pages a systematic statement of Messianic doctrinal 
theclogy on the foundation of the Shema, as resulting from 
the Apocalypse of Baruch and the fourth Book of Esdras. For 
the eschatological expectation is most fully developed in these 
two Apocalypses. 

1. The last tribulation and perplexity.” | Almost every- 
where when the last things are referred to, the thought recurs 
with different variations, that the appearance of redemption 
must be preceded by a period of special trouble and affliction. 


Sokalcuevee ixirercobyvas, tas Te apoiBas ixdoTw xarad tah wewparypcéves 
a r0b0bKvas. 

21 Comp. Schoettgen, Hurae Hebraicae, ii. 509 sqq., 550 sqq. Bertholdt, 
Christologia: Judaeorum, pp. 45-54. Gfrérer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, 
ii, 225 f., 300-304. Oehler in Herzog’s Real- Enc. ix. 436 f. (2nd ed. ix. 666). 
Renan, L’ Antichrist. Hamburger, Real-£nc., art. ‘‘ Messianische Leidens- 
zeit” (pp. 735-738). 
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It was indeed in itself an obvious thought, that the path to 
happiness should pass through tribulation. This was also. 
expressly predicted in the Old Testament (Hos. xiii. 13 ; Dan. 
xli. 1, and elsewhere); and thus was formed in Rabbinical 
theology, the doctrine of the "wan an, the travail of the 
Messiah, which must precede His birth, 2.e. His appearing (the 
expression according to Hos. xii. 13; comp. Matt. xxiv. 8: 
mwavta S¢ tadta apyn wdivwyv; Mark xiii. 9: dpyal diver 
tavra). ‘The threatening troubles will be announced by omens 
of all kinds. The sun and moon will be darkened, swords appear 
in heaven, trains of horse and foot march through the clouds 
(Orac. Sibyll. iii, 795-807; comp. 2 Macc. v. 2, 3. Joseph. 
Bell. Jud. vi. 5. 3. Tacit. Hist. v. 13). Everything in nature 
falls into commotion and confusion. The sun appears by 
night, the moon by day. Blood trickles from wood, the stone 
vives forth a voice, and salt is found in fresh water (4 Ezra 
v. 1-13). Places that have been sown will appear as unsown, 
full barns be found empty, and the springs of the wells be 
stopped (4 Ezra vi. 18-28). Among men all the restraints 
of order will be dissolved, sin and ungodliness rule upon 
earth. And men will fight against each other as if stricken 
with madness, the friend against the friend, the son against 
the father, the daughter against the mother. Nation will rise 
against nation, and to war shall be added earthquakes, fire, 
and famine, whereby men shall be carried off (Book of Jubilees 
in Ewald’s Jahrb. vol. iii. p. 23 sq. Apocal. Baruch Ixx. 2-8 ; 
4 Ezra vi. 24, ix. 1-12, xiii. 29-31; Mishna, Sota ix. 15).™ 


22 Mishna, Sota ix. 15, according to Jost’s translation, is as follows; ‘‘ As 
traces of the approach of Measiah are to be regarded, that arrogance | 
increases, ambition shoots up, that the vine yields fruit and yet wine is dear. 
The government turns to heresy.. There is no instruction. The place of 
assembly (the synagogue) is devoted to lewdness. Galilee is destroyed, 
Gablan laid waste. The inhabitauts of a district go from city to city, with- 
out finding compassion. The wisdom of the learned is hated, the godly 
despised, truth is absent. Boys insult old men, old men stand in the 
presence of children. The son depreciates the father, the daughter rebels 


ae Mal iti 23-24 armor 2 Mer GS a leegteok , 
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Comp. also Matt. xxiv. 7-12, 21; Mark xiii. 9; Luke 

xx1, 23; 1 Cor. vii. 26; 2 Tim. iii. 1. 
2. Elijah as the forerunner” The return of the prophet 
{ Elijah to prepare the way of the Messiah was expected on the 
an Np. ground of Mal. iii, 23, 24* This view is already taken for 
| A cranted in the Book of Ecclesiasticus (xlviii. 10,11). It is, as 
~ is well known, frequently alluded to in the New Testament 
6 (see especially Matt. xvii. 10; Mark ix. 11; also Matt. xi. 14, 
| xvi. 14; Mark vi. 15, viii. 28; Luke ix. 8, 19; John i. 21). 
It was even transferred to the Christian circle of ideas.™ 
According to Mal. iid the object of his mission is chiefly 
considered to be, to make peace upon earth and in general to 
substitute order for disorder (Matt. xvii. 11: dwroxatactnoes 
wavra; Mark ix. 12: doxa@iotdves mdavra), The chief 
passage in the Mishna is as follows: “R. Joshua said: 
I received the tradition from R. Johanan ben Sakkai, who 
received it from his teacher as a tradition in a direct line 
from Meses at Mount Sinai, that Elias would not come to 


against the mother, the daughter-in-law against the mother-in-law. <A 
man’s enemies are his house-fellows” (comp. Micah vii. 6 ; Matt. x. 35, 36; 
Luke xii. 53). The whole passage however does not belong to the genuine text 
of the Mishna. It is wanting, e.g. in the Editio princeps, Naples 1492. Being 
in the Jerusalem Talmud, it was certainly introduced thence into the Mishna. 
23 Comp. Schoettgen, Zorae Hebraicae, ii. 538 sqq. Lightfoot, Horae 
Hebr. on Matt. xvii. 10. Bertholdt, Christologia Judaeorum, pp. 58-68. 
Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 227-229. Alexandre, Oracula 
Sibyllina (1st ed.), ii. 518-516. 8. K., Der Prophet Elia in der Legende 
(Monatssc'r. f. Gesch. und Wissensch. dex Judenth. 1868, pp. 241-255, 
281-296). ‘Elias who was to come” (Journal of Sacred Literature and 
Biblical Record, new series, vol. x. 1867, pp. 371-376). Renan, L’Anti- 
christ. Castelli, Jl Mfessia secondo gli Ebrei, pp. 196-201. Weber, System 
der altsynagogalen paldst. Theologie, pp. 337-839. 
24 Commodian. Carmen apologet, v. 826 sq. Orac. Sibyll. ii. 187-190 
(of Christian origin) :— 
Kai 768 6 OroBitns ye, dx ovpaevoy cepa titaives 
Ovpanios, yain d ixiBas, tors onuara Tplcoe 
Koapew GAw OeiSes Ts emoAAupeevoy BicTos0. 
25 Edujoth viii. 7. 


—— 
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pronounce clean or unclean, to reject or adimit families in. 


general, but only to reject those who had entered by violence, 
and to admit those who had been rejected by violence. There 
was, beyond Jordan, a family of the name of Beth Zerefa, 
which a certain Ben Zion had excluded by violence. There 
was there another family (of impure blood), whom this Ben 
Zion had admitted by violence. Therefore he comes to 
pronounce such clean or unclean, to reject or to admit them. 
It. Jehudah says: only to admit, but not to reject. R. Simon 
says: his mission is merely to arrange disputes. The learned say 
neither to reject nor admit, but his coming is merely with the 
object of making peace in the world. For it is said: ‘I send 
you, Elijah the prophet, to turn the heart of the fathers to the 
children, and the heart of the children to the fathers’ (Mal. 
iii, 4).”. To the duty of the institutors of peace and order 
belongs also the decision of disputed cases. Therefore it is 
said in the Mishna, that money and property whose owners 
are disputed, or anything found whose owner is unknown, 
must wait “till Elijah comes.”*® The view that he will 
anoint the Messiah,’ and raise the dead,” is also found in 
single instances. Besides Elijah, the prophet like Moses, who 
is promised Deut. xviii. 15 (John 1. 21, vi. 14, vii. 40), was 
expected by many, while by others this passage was applied 
to the Messiah Himself. Allusions are also found in the New 
Testament to other prophets as forerunners of the Messiah, 
as eg. Jeremiah (Matt. xvi. 14). In Christian authorities a 

26 Baba meziu ili. 4, 5, i. 8, ii, 8. Comp. also Shekalim ii. 5, fin. 

27 Justin. Dial. c. Tryph.c. 8: Xpiores 64 ci xal yeytvnras xal ests wou, 
ayvecrés tors xai ovdd ards zw saurey ixloreerat ovos Exes Suva» tive, 
feixpis Gv £A0dy “Wl Alas x pion aires xl Davepoy waot Fornoy. 
Ibid. c 49: Kal yep wavrss gysis rev Xpiotoy drdpwxoy tS avbpuzuy 
wpecdoxapeey yevnotobas xi tO» Halsey xplous evrcy sAbcvra. Comp. 
also John i. 31. 

28 Sota ix. 15 (quite at the end): ‘‘The resurrection of the dead comes 


through the prophet Elijah. The expectation is founded on the fact, that 
Elijah figures in the Old Testament as a raiser of the dead.” 


< 
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return of Enoch is also spken of (Ev. Nicodemi, c. 25, and the 
patristic exegetes on Rev. xi. 3).” 

3. The appearing of the Messiah. After these preparations 
the Messiah will appear. For it is by no means the case, that 
pre-Christian Judaism did not expect the Messiah till after 
the judgment, and that it was under the influence of 
Christianity, that the notion of the Messiah Himself sitting in 
judgment upon His enemies was first found. For not only in 
Baruch and Ezra, not only in the figurative addresses of the 
Book of Enoch and in the Targums (where perhaps Christian 
influence might be admitted), but also in the oldest Sidyll 
(iii. 652-656), in the Psalter of Solomon (xvii. 24, 26, 27, 
31, 38, 39, 41), and in Philo (De praemiis et poenis, § 16), 
“and thus in decidedly pre-Christian documents, does Messiah 
uv (pear for the overthrow of the ungodly powers, And the 

opposite view, that He will not appear till after the judgment, 
is found only in a solitary instance, viz. in the groundwork 
of the Book of Enoch (xc. 16-38). Hence His appearing 
must undoubtedly be spoken of in this place. 

First with regard to his name as the appointed King of 
Israel and the anointed of God, he is most frequently called the 
Anointed, the Messiah (Enoch xlviii. 10, lu. 4; Apocal. Baruch 
xxix. 8, xxx. 1, xxxix. 7, xl. 1, lxx. 9, lxxii. 2; Ezra vii. 
28, 20; where the Latin translation is interpolated; Ezra 
xii. 32: Unctus); Greek, Xpioros xuplov (Psalt. Solom. 
xvii. 36, xviii. 6, 8); Hebr. "v9 (Mishna, Berachoth i. 5); 
Aramaic, STW (Mishna, Sota ix. 15); or NMWD REPO (both 
frequently in the Targums). The designation—the Son of 
man—which arose from appropriating directly to the Messiah, 
the image in Daniel of one coming in the clouds of heaven in 
the form of a man, but which, according to the context in 
Daniel, signifies the church and kingdom of God, is peculiar 


20 Comp. Philo, Cod. Apocr. Nov. Test. pp. 756-768, and the com- 
mentaries on John xi, & 
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to the figurative addresses of the Book of Enoch (xlvi. 1-4, 
xlviii. 2, lxii, 7, 9, 14, lxiii, 11, lxix. 26, 27, Ixx. 1). 
Inasmuch asthe Messiah is the chosen instrument of God, and 
the love of God rests upon Him, He is called the Elect (Enoch 
xlv. 3, 4, xlix. 2, li. 3, 5, lit. 6, 9, lai. 6, lv. 4, lxi. 8, lxii. 1), 
or like the theocratic king in the Old Testament, the Son of 
God (Enoch cv. 2; 4 Ezra vii. 28, 29, xiii. 32, 37, 52, 
xiv. 9). In Enoch the title Son of the Woman once occurs, 
perhaps as a Christian interpolation, Enoch Ixii. 5. It was 
universally acknowledged, on the ground of Old Testament 
prophecy,” that He would proceed from the race of David 
(Psalt. Solom. xvii. 5, 23; Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 35; 
Luke xx. 41; John vii. 42; 4 Ezra xii, 32; Targum 
Jonathan on Isa. xi. 1; Jer. xxiii. 5, xxxiil. 15). Hence, 
Son of David is a usual title of the Messiah (frequently in the 
New Testament vios Javid; in Targum Jonathan on Hosea 
iii, 5, 3 13; in the Shemoneh Esreh, 15th Berachah, 
1 Mb¥). As Davidic He was also to be born in Bethlehem, 
the town of David (Micah v. 1 with the Targum; Matt. 
ii, 5; John vii. 41, 42), > “ememn® Arrcan sid ing, 

Whether pre-Christian Judaism regarded the Messiah as 
simply human, or as a being of a higher order, and especially 
whether it attributed to him pre-existence, cannot, with the 
uncertainty about the dates of authorities, be positively 
decided.” The original Messianic hope did not expect ar 
endividual Messiah at all, but theocratic kings of the house f 

$0 Isa. xi. 1, 10; Jer. xxiii. 5, xxx. 9, xxxiii. 15, 17, 22; Ezek. 
xxxiv. 23 f., xxxvii. 24 f.; Hosea iii. 5; Amos ix. 11; Micah v.1; Zech. 
wa The words, qui orietur ex semine David, are indeed wanting in the 
Latin translation, but are to be regarded as original according to the 
unanimous testimony of the Oriental versions. 

32 For later Judaism, comp. Bertholdt, Christologia Judacorun, 
pp. 86-147. De Wette, Biblische Dogmatik, pp. 169-171. Gfrorer, Das 


Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 292-300. Ochler in Herzog’s Real-Enc. ix. 437 sq. 
(2nd ed. ix. 666 sq.). Castelli. Zi Afessia secondo gli Ebret, pp. 202-216. 
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David.* Subsequently the hope was consolidated and raised 
more and more into the expectation of a personal Messiah as 
ruler endowed by God with special gifts and powers. In 
the time of Christ this form had at all events long been the 
prevailing one. But this naturally implies that the picture 
would more and more acquire superhuman features. The 
more exceptional the position awarded to the Messiah, the 
more does He Himself step forth from ordinary human 
limits. In the freedom with which the religious circle 
of ideas moved, this was effected in a very different fashion. 
In general, however, the Messiah was thought of as a human 
hing and ruler, but as one endowed by God with special gifts and 
powers. This is especially evident in the Solomonian Psalter. 
He here appears as altogether a human king (xvii. 23, 47), 
but a righteous one (xvii. 35), free from sin and holy (xvii 
41, 46), endowed by the Holy Ghost with power, wisdom and 
righteousness (xvii. 42). It is the same view, only briefly 
expressed, which designates him as dyvds dvaf (Orac. Sibyll. 
iil, 49). Elsewhere, on the other hand, even pre-existence is 
ascribed to him, and his whole appearing raised more to the 
superhuman. So especially in the figurative addresses in the 
‘Book of Enoch“ It must not indeed be reckoned in this 
respect, that he is, as already mentioned, called the Son of 
God. For the official predicate tells us nothing at all of His 
nature ; nor does His designation in Enoch as the Son of man 
of itself tell us anything. The whole view of His person is 
however in both the above-named works one essentially super- 


Weber, System der altsynagogalen paldst. Theologie, p. 339 ff. Hamburger, 
Ieal-Enc., art. ‘* Messias,” pp. 738-765. 

53 The promise of a king of David’s house ‘‘for ever” means, in the first 
place, only that the dynasty should not die out. Thus e.g. the Maccabean 
Simon was chosen by the people as ruler and high priest ‘for ever” (sis 
téy alave, 1 Macc. xiv. 41), i.e. the government and high-priesthood were 
declared hereditary in his family. 

84 Comp. Hellwag, Zheol. Jahrb. 1848, pp. 151-160. 
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natural. In the figurative addresses in the Book of Enoch, if 
is said of Him: He was (before his manifestation on earth) 
hidden and kept with God (xlvi. 1, 2, lxii. 7). His name was 
named before the Lord of spirits, before the sun and the signs 
were created, before the stars were made (xlviii. 3).°° He was 
chosen and was hidden with God before the world was created, 
and will be with Him to eternity (xlviii. 6). His countenance 
is as the appearance of a man, and full of grace, like one of the 
holy angels (xlvi. 1). It is he, who has righteousness, with 
whom righteousness dwells, and who reveals all the treasures 
of that which is concealed, because the Lord of spirits has 
chosen him, and his lot before the Lord of spirits has sur- 
passed everything through uprightness for ever (xlvi. 3). 
His glory is from eternity to eternity, and his power from 
generation to generation. In him dwells the spirit of wisdom, 
and the spirit of Him who gives knowledge, and the spirit of 
instruction and strength, and the spirit of those who have 
fallen asleep in righteousness. And he will judge the hidden 
things, and no one will be able to hold vain discourse before 
him, for he is chosen before the Lord of spirits according to 
his good pleasure (xlix. 2-4). In essential agreement with 
this are the expressions of the fourth Book of Ezra, Compare } 
especially xii. 32: Hic est Unctus, quem reservavit Altissimus 
in finem; and xi 24: Ipse est, quem conservat Altissimus 
multis temporibus. As his pre-existence is here expressly 
taught, so is it presupposed when it is promised to Ezra, that 
after his admission into heaven he will return with the Messiah’ 
(tu enim recipieris ab hominibus, et converteris residuum cum 
filio meo et cum similibus tuis, usquequo finiantur tempora). 
And quite in accordance with Enoch is his pre-existence 
designated as a state of concealment with God (xiii. 52): 
Sicut non potest hoc vel scrutinare vel scire quis, quid sit in 


85 Comp. Targum Jonathan on Zech. iv. 7: The Messiah whose name was 
named befure eternity. 
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profundo maris,sic non poterit quisque super terram videre filium 
meum, vel eos qui cum eo sunt, nisi in tempore diei. It has 
been in many respects attempted, but hardly with justice, to 
refer this entire series of thought to Christian influences. It is 
«indeed perfectly comprehensible from Old Testament premises. 
Such expressions as Micah v. 2, that the origins of Messiah are 
from of old, from the days of eternity (0% ‘DD D1p>), might 
easily be understood in the sense of a pre-existence from 
eternity. Besides, the passage Dan. vii. 13—14 need only be 
understood of the person of the Messiah and taken literally, 
and the doctrine of the pre-existence is already stated. For 
it is self-evident, that he who comes down from heaven, was ; 
before in heaven. This view was favoured by the fact that ' 
the whole course of the development tended towards the. 
notion, that everything truly valuable previously existed in: 
heaven.” On the other hand, many traces show that post- 
Christian Judaism, far from elevating the person of the 
“Messiah, under Christian influence to the supernatural, strongly 
emphasized the human side in opposition to Christianity. 
We need only recall the saying in Justin’s Dalogus cum 
Tryphone, c. 49: amavres tyeis tov Xpiorov avOpwrov é£ 
avOpemrav mpoodoxapev yevnoecOa. And akin with this 
is a Talmudic. passage Jer: Taanith ii. 1 (given by Oehler, 
ix. 437, 2nd ed. 667):(“R. Abbahu said: If a man says to 
thee—I am God, he lies; I am the Son of man, he will at 
last repent it; I ascend to heaven, if he said it he will not prove 
it.”) Thus it was just the humanity upon which post-Christian 
Judaism strongly insisted. And so much the less cause have 
we to refer the view of the pre-existence to Christian influence. 
Concerning the ¢ime of Messiah’s appearing the later Rabbis 


86 See above, p. 184, and Harnack on Hermas, Vis. ii. 4. 1 (according to 
Hermas the Christian Church was pre-existent). In the Old Testament a 
heavenly model of the tabernacle and its vessels is already assumed (Ex. 
xxv. 9, 40, xxvi. 30, xxvii. 8; Num. viii. 4). 
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made all manner of ingenious computations.” The view that 
the present world would last six thousand years, corresponding 
to the six days of creation, because one day is with God as a 
thousand years, seems to have been pretty widely dissemi- 
nated.” But the date of the advent of Messiah seems 
under this presupposition to have been very variously 
computed, according as his days were identified with the 
future ody or still reckoned in the present poiy (comp. 
below, No. 9). According to the former and older view, 
the Messianic period would begin after the lapse of the 
sixth thousand (so Barnabas, Irenaeus and others). On the 
latter supposition (that the days of the Messiah belonged to 
the present pviy), the present course of the world was divided 
into three periods : 2000 years without law, 2000 years under 
the law, and 2000 years of the Messianic period. According 
to this computation the time appointed for the Messiah’s advent 
had already arrived, but he could not yet appear because of the 
transgressions of the people.” This latter was, at least in 
rigidly legal circles, the general view : the Messiah cannot comd 
untu the people repent and perfectly fulfil the law. “If all 
Israel would together repent for a whole day, the redemption 
by Messiah would ensue.” If Israel would only keep two 
Sabbaths properly, we should be immediately redeemed.” 

The manner of Messiah’s advent is represented as sudden: 
all at once he is there and appears as a victorious ruler. As on 
the other hand it is assumed, that he is born as a child in 
Bethlehem, the two views are combined by the admission, 
that he will at first live in concealment and then suddenly come 


37 Sanhedrin 96-978, fully given in Delitzsch’s Commentar zum Briefe an 
die Hebréer, pp. 762-764, and in Castelli, I/ Messia, p. 297 sqq. Comp. 
Weber, System, p. 334 sq. 

38 Barnabas, c. 15; Irenaeus, v. 28. 3, and Hilgenfeld’s and Harnack’s 
notes to Barnabas, c. 15. 

89 See Delitzsch and Weber as above (Sanhedrin 97%; Aboda sara 9). 

40 See Weber, System, p. 333 aq. 
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forth from concealment.” Therefore the Jews say in John 
vii. 27: 0 Xpeotos Grav Epynrat, ovdels yuvwoKet moder eoriv. 
And in Justin’s Dialogus cum Tryphone it is just on this 
account that the possibility, that Messiah may have already 
been born, is left open to the representative of the Jewish 
view.” It is related in the Jerusalem Talmud, that the 
Messiah was born on the day the temple was destroyed, but 
some time after carried away from his mother by a tempest.* 
In the Targum on Micah iv. 8 also, it is assumed that he is 
already present, but stl concealed, and that because of the sins 
of the people. In later writers is found the view that he 
would proceed from Rome.“ The belief that he would at 
lhis advent authenticate himself by miracles was universal 
(Matt. xi. 4 sqq.; Luke vii. 22 sqq.; John vii. 31). 

4, Last attack of the hostile powers.” After the appearing 
of the Messiah, the heathen powers will assemble against 
him for a last attack. This expectation too was suggested 
by Old Testament passages, especially by Dan. xi. It is 
very plainly expressed Orac. Sibyll. iii. 663 sqq. and 4 Ezra 
xili. 33 sqq., also in Enoch xc, 16, only that here it is not an 
attack against Messiah, but against the people of God. It is 
frequently held, that this last attack takes place under the 


41 Comp. Lightfoot, Horae Hebraicae on John vii. 27. Gfrorer, Das 
Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 228-225. Oehler in Herzog’s Real-Enc. ix. 488 
(2nd ed. ix. 668). Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, p. 293 sq. Weber, 
System, p. 342 sqq. 

42 Dial. c. Tryph. c. 8: Xpsoros 36 cb xal yeytynras xal tors zov, dyvacrds 
dors xal ovde avrés Ta tavrov Exioraras ovde tyes Ouvageiy reve. did. c. 110: 
ei 36 xael EAnAvOEeval Akyoualy, Ov yindoxtTal Os toriv, BAN Oreyv *tcDayae xl 
Svdo€os yivnress, tore yuaodnoeras O¢ tors, Paci. 

43 See the whole passage in Lightfoot’s Horae on Matt. ii.1. Drummond, 
The Jewish Messiah, p. 279 sq. 

44 Targum Jerushalmi on Ex. xiii. 42 and Bab. Sanhedrin 98. The 
latter passage is given in Delitzsch’s Commentar zum Hebrderbrief, 
p. 117, and in Wiinsche, Die Leiden des Messias (1870), p. 57 sq. 

45 See Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, pp. 296-308. For the O. T. 
Herm. Schultz, Alttestamentliche Theologie (2nd ed. 1878), p. 696. 
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leadership of a chief adversary of the Messiah, of an “ Anti-. 
christ” (the name is in the N. T. in the Johannean Epistles, 

1 John ii. 18, 22, iv. 3; 2 John 7; the thing in Apoc. 
Baruch c. 40; 2 Thess. ii.; Rev. xiii). In later Rabbinic, | 
authorities the enigmatical name Armilus (orvnrs) occurs for! . 
this chief adversary of the people of Israel.” The reappear- 
ance of Gog and Magog’is also expected on the ground of 
Ezek. xxxviili.—xxxix., but as a rule not till after the close of 
the Messianic kingdom, as a last manifestation of the ungodly. 
powers (Rev. xx. 8, 9). : 

5. Destruction of the hostile powers.” The destruction of 
the hostile powers takes place according to Old Testament 
prediction by means of a great judgment, inflicted by God 
Himself upon His adversaries.” This view is most faithfully 
adhered to in the Assumptio Mosis, the tenth chapter of which) ly 
in many respects recalls Joel chaps. ili. and iv. Closely akin 
to it is the statement in the groundwork of the Book of 
Euoch, inasmuch as here too God Himself destroys the power 
of the heathen nations (xc. 18, 19) and then sits in judgment, 
at which judgment however only the fallen and disobedient 
angels and the apostate Israelites (the blinded sheep) are 

46 Comp. Bertholdt, Christologia Judaeorum, pp. 69-74. Gesenius, art. 
‘“‘ Antichrist,” in Ersch and Gruber’s Enc. sec. i. vol. iv. (1820) p. 292 aq. 
Hausrath in Schenkel’s Bibellez. i. 187 sq. Kahler in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 
2nd ed. i. 446 sqq. For the history of the Christian doctrine, the chief 
work is Malvenda, De Antichristo, Romae 1604. 

47 Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. col. 221-224, av. piv orn. Eisenmenger, 
Entdecktes Judenthum (1700), ii. 704-715. Hamburger, Real-Enc. ii. 
72 sq. (art. “Armilus”). Castelli, Jl Messia, p. 239 qq. Zunz, Die 
gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden, p. 282, also pp. 130, 140. 

#8 Comp. Orac. Sibyll. iii. 319 sqq., 512 sqq. Mishna, Edujoth ii. 10. 
The commentaries on Rev. xx. 8,9. The articles on Gog and Magog in the 
Bible Dictionaries (Schenkel, Winer, Riehm) and in Herzoy’s Real-Enc., 


2nd ed. v. 263-265. Uhlemann on Gog and Magog (Zeitschr. f. wissen- 
schaftl. Theol. 1862, pp. 265-286). Renan, L’Antichrist. Weber, System, 
p. 396 sqq. 

*9 Comp. Gfrérer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 282-284. 

50 See in general, Knobel, Der Prophetismus der Hebrder, i. 825 sq. 
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condemned (xc. 20-27), while the heathen nations submit 
to the people of God (xc. 30). The Messiah, who is altogether 
absent in the Assumptio Mosis, here first appears after the 
judgment (xc. 37). It is common to both, that it is God — 
Himself who sits in judgment. The ordine:y notion how- 
éver was, that the Messiah would destroy the hostile powers. 
Already in the oldest Sibyllist (iii. 652 sqq.) he appears “ to 
put an end to all war upon earth, killing some and fulfilling 
the promises given to others.” In Philo (De praem. e poen. 
§ 16) it is said of him, that he “takes the field and makes 
war and will subdue great and populous nations.” Still more 
clearly does he appear in the Psalterium Salomonis as the 
conqueror of the heathen adversaries of God’s people, and it 
is here specially noteworthy, that he overthrows his enemies 
by the mere word of his mouth (éy Acyw oroparos avtod, 
according to Isa. xi. 4). In entire agreement with these older 
types is the destruction of the heathen world-powers repre- 
sented in the Apocalypse of Baruch and the fourth Book of 
Esdras as the first act of the Messiah, when he appears 
(Apoc. Baruch xxxix. 7-xl. 2, lxx. 9, Ixxii, 2-6; 4 Ezra 
xii. 32, 33, xiii. 27, 28, xxxv.—xxxviii.). The only difference 


\ that, according to the fourth Book of Ezra, this destruction 


results from a sentence of God’s anointed (xill. 28: non tenebat 
frameam neque vas bellicosum ; xiii. 28: perdet eos sine labore 
per legem), while in the Apocalypse of Baruch although forensic 
forms are spoken of, yet weapons of war are also mentioned 
(the former xl. 1, 2, the latter Ixxii. 6). Still more decidedly 
than in the fourth Book of Ezra, is the judgment of the Messiah 
upon an ungodly world described as purely forensic in the 
figurative addresses in the Book of Enoch. One might 
indeed feel tempted to ascribe to this book also the view of a 
war of extermination, since it is said of the Son of man, chap. 
xlvi. 4-6, that he stirs up the kings and the mighty ones 
from their beds, loosens the bridles of the powerful and 
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breaks the teeth of sinners; that he thrusts kings from their 
thrones and out of their kingdoms, and (lu. 4-9) that nothing 
on earth is able to resist his power. “There will be no iron 
for war, nor coat of mail; brass will be of no avail, and tin 
will be of no avail and will be of no esteem, and lead will not 
be desired.” But in other places it is repeatedly said, that the 
elect, the Son of man, will sit upon the throne of His glory 
to judge men and angels (xlv. 3, lv. 4, lxix. 27, lxi. 8, 9). In 
the chief passage also, chap. Ixii., the judgment is described in 
purely forensic forms. The Lord of spirits sits upon the 
throne of his glory (1xii. 2), and the Son of the woman, the 
Son of man, sits upon the throne of his glory (1xii 5 sqq.). } 
And the kings and mighty ones of the earth are struck when’ 
they see him with fear and terror, and extol and praise and 
supplicate him, and entreat mercy from him (xii. 4-9). But 
the Lord of spirits will reject them, so that they will speedily 
flee before his face, and their faces be filled with shame. 
And the avenging angels will receive them, to exercise retri- 
bution upon them, for having ill-treated his children and his 
elect (Ixii. 10,11). Finally, we again find in the Targums 
the view, that the Messiah overcomes his enemies in battle, 
as a mighty hero. So in Jonathan on Isa. x. 27: “The 
nations are crushed by the Messiah;” and especially in 
Pseudo-Jonathan and Jerushalmi on Gen. xlix. 11: “How 
beautiful is King Messiah, who will proceed from the house 
of Judah. He girds his loins and enters the field and sets 
the battle in array against his foes and kills kings.” We 
just see from all this, that the general idea of a destruction! 
of the anti-godly powers by the Messiah is fashioned very; 
variously as to its particulars.” Not till after the destruction 


51 In a passage of the Babylonian Talmud (Sukka 52) and frequently 
afterwards, the destruction of the hostile powers is represented not as the 
task of the Messiah proper, but as that of a subordinate Messiah, of 
“ Messiah the eon uf Joseph” (Dy 33 7v%D). He is also called “ Messiah 
the son of Ephraim,” and is therefore the Mess:ah of the ten tribes, and 
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‘ of the ungodly can the Messianic age appear. For “as long as 
there are sinners in the world, so long does the wrath of God 
endure, but as they disappear from the world the divine 
wrath also vanishes.” ” 

6. Renovation of Jerusalem.” Since the Messianic kingdom 
is to be set up in the Holy Land (comp. eg. 4 Ezra ix. 9), 
Jerusalem itself must first of all be renovated. This was 
however expected in diverse manners. In the simplest it was 
regarded only as a purification of the holy city, especially “from 
the heathen, who now tread it under foot” (Psalt. Salom. xvii. 25, 
33). After the destruction of Jerusalem it took the form of 
a rebuilding and indeed of a rebuilding “to an eternal build- 
ing” (Shemoneh Esreh, 14th Berachah). With this is however 
found the view, that already in the pre-Messianic time a far 
more glorious Jerusalem than the earthly exists with God in 
heaven,and that this will, at the commencement of the Messianic 
age, descend to earth. The Old Testament foundation for this 
hope is especially Ezek. xl.—xiviii., also Isa. liv. 11 sqq., lx.; 
Hag. ii. 7-9; Zech. ii. 6-17; the new Jerusalem described 
in these passages being conceived of as now already existing 
in heaven. This dvw ‘Iepovcarynm (Gal. iv. 26), ‘Iepovcadtp 
émoupavibs (Heb. xii. 22) «atv ‘Iepovoadnp (Rev. iii. 12, 


has only the comparatively subordinate task of fighting against the ungodly 
powers, in which fight he will fall, while the Messiah, the son of David, will 
set up the kingdom of glory. Compare on this very recent view, Bertholdt, 
Christologia Judaeorum, pp. 75-81. Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 
258 sqq. Oecehler in Herzog’s Real-Enc. ix. 440 (2nd ed. ix. 669 sq.). 
Wiinsche, Die Leiden des Messias, pp. 109-121. Castelli, Z? Aessia, pp. 
224-236, 342 sqq. Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, p. 356 sqq. Weber, 
System, p. 8346 sq. Hamburger, Real-Znc. ii. 767-770 (art. “‘ Messias Sohn 
Joseph”). 

52 Mishna, Sanhedrin x. 6, fir. 

58 Comp. Schoettgen, De Hicrosolyma coelesti (Horae Hebraicae, i. 1205- 
1248). Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude illustratum, p. 199 sq. Wetzstein, 
Nov. Test. on Gal. iv. 26. Eisenmenger, Enidecktes Judenthum, ii. 839 2qq. 
Bertholdt, Christologia Judaeorum, pp. 217-221. Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert 
des Heils, ii. 245 aqq., 308. Weber, System, p. 356 sqq. 
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xxi. 2, 10) is also, as is well known, often spoken of in 
the New Testament; comp. also Test. Dan. & v.: 7 véa 
‘Iepovoadnp. According to the Apocalypse of Baruch, this 
heavenly Jerusalem was originally in Paradise before Adam 
sinned. But when he transgressed the command of God, it 
was taken from him, as was also Paradise, and preserved in 
heaven. It was afterwards shown in a vision of the night to 
Abraham, and also to Moses upon Mount Sinai (Apoc. Baruch 
iv, 2-6). Ezra too saw it in a vision (4 Ezra x. 44-59). 
This new and glorious Jerusalem is then to appear on earth 
in the place of the old one, which it will far surpass in pomp 
and beauty, Enoch lii. 6, xc. 28, 29; 4 Ezra vii. 26. Comp. 
also Apoc. Baruch xxxii. 4. 

7. Gathering of the Dispersed.“ That the dispersed of 
Israel would share in the Messianic kingdom, and for this 
purpose return to Palestine, was so self-evident, that this 
hope would have been cherished even without the definite 
predictions of the Old Testament. The Psalterium Salomonis 
(Ps. xi.) poetically describes how the dispersed of Israel will 
assemble from the west and east, from the north and from the 
Isles, and come to Jerusalem. The Greek Book of Baruch 
expresses a partly verbal agreement with the Psalé. Sal. (iv. 36, . 
37, v. 5-9). Philo sees the dispersed under the leadership 
of a divine appearance coming from all quarters to J erusalem| : 
(De exsecrationibus, § 8-9). The prediction too of Isaiah, 
that the heathen nations shall themselves bring the dispersed '' 
as an Offering to the temple (Isa. xlix. 22, lx. 4, 9, lxvi. 20) 
reappears in the Psalt. Salom. (xvii. 34), while the gathering 
is at the same time described as the work of the Messiah 
(Psalt, Salom. xvii. 28. Jonathan on Jerem. xxxiii. 13). 
According to the fourth Book of Ezra, the ten tribes departed 

54 Comp. Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 235-288. The sequence 


is: (1) the renovation of Jerusalem; (2) the gathering of the Dispersed, 
according to the Sohkar in Gfrorer, ii. 217, above. 
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into a hitherto uninhabited country called Azareth (so the 
Latin version) or Arzaph (finis mundi, so the Syrian), that 
they might there observe their laws.” Thence will they 
return at the commencement of the Messianic period, and the 
Most High will dry up the sources of the Euphrates, that they 
may pass over (4 Ezra xiii. 39-47). With this universal 
hope of the gathering of the dispersed, it is striking, that the 
return of the ten tribes is altogether doubted by individuals 
like R. Akiba.” From the daily prayer however ef the 
Shemoneh Esreh; “ Lift up a banner to gather our dispersed 
and assemble us from the four ends of the earth,” it is seen 
that such doubts were confined to individuals. 
8. The kingdum of glory in Palestine. The Messianic 
ingdom will indeed have the Messianic King at its head, but 
ft supreme ruler is God Himself (comp. eg. Orac. Sibyll. iii. 
704-706, 717, 756-759; Psalt. Salom. xvii. 1, 38, 51; 
Shemoneh Esreh, 11th Berachah. Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 1). 
With the setting up of this kingdom, the idea of God's kingship 
over Israel becomes full reality and truth. God is indeed 
already the King of Israel. He does not however exercise 
His kingship to its full extent, but on the contrary tempo- 
rarily exposes His people to the heathen world-powers, to 
chastise them for their sins. In the glorious future kingdom 
He again takes the government into His own hand. Hence 


85 Azareth=FAIN& YOR, terra alia (4 Ezra xiii. 40); the Hebrew expres- 
sion in Deut. xxix. 27, which passage is in the Mishna referred to the ten 
tribes (see the next note). This undoubtedly correct explanation was first 
given by Schiller-Szinessy (Journal of Philology, vol. iii. 1870), and after- 
wards by Bensly, The Afissing Fragment of the Latin Translation of the 
Fourth Book of Ezra (1875), p. 23, note. 

66 Sanhedrin x. 3, fin.: ‘‘The ten tribes never more return, for it is said 
of them (Deut. xxix. 27): He will cast them into another land as this day. 
Hence as this day passes away and does not return, 80 shall they puss away 
and not return. So R. Akiba. But R. Elieser says: As the day grows 
darker and then light again, so will it some day be light again with the 
ten tribes, with whom it is now dark.” 
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it is called in contrast to the heathen kingdoms, the kingdom 
of God (Bactdeta tov Oeov, in the New Testament, especially 
in Mark and Luke. Sibyll. iii. 47, 48: Bacirera peyiotn 
aBavarov Baoirjos. Comp. Psalt. Salom. xvii. 4; Assumptio 
Mosis x. 1, 3). Of similar meaning is the expression occur- 
ring in Matthew, Bacirdela tev ovpavav, “kingdom of 
heaven.”” For “heaven” here is, according to a very current 
Jewish expression, a metonymy for God. It is the kingdom, 
whick is governed not by earthly powers, but by heaven.” 


87 Comp. on this expression, Schoettgen, De regno coclorum (Horae 
Hebraicae, i. 1147-1152). Lightfoot, Horae on Matt. iii. 2. Wetzstein, 
Nov. Test. on Matt. iii. 2. Bertholdt, Christologia Judaeorum, pp. 187-192. 
De Wette, Biblische Dogmatik, pp. 175-177. Tholuck, Bergpredigt, p. 66 aq. 
Fritzsche, Evangelium Matthaet, p. 109 sqq. (where still more literature is 
given). Kuinoel on Matt. iii. 2, The Commentaries in general on Matt. 
iii. 2. Wichelhaus, Commentar zu der Leidensgeschichte (1855), p. 284 sqq. 
Keim, Gesch. Jesu, ii. 33 sqq. Schiirer, Der Begriff des Himmelreiches aus 
jiidischen Quellen erliutert (Jahrb. fiir prot. Theol. 1876, pp. 166-187). 
Cremer, Bibl.-theol. Worterb. s.v. Baoircia. Also Theol. Litztg. 1883, p. 581. 

58 J have shown in the article quoted (Jahrb. fiir prot. Theol. 1876, 
p. 166 sqq.) how current this metonymy was in Judaism in the time of 
Christ. The formula ony mado in particular frequently occurs, certainly 


not as a rule with the meaning of ‘kingdom of heaven,” but as abstractum 
‘“‘the kingship, the government of heaven,” te. the rule of God (eg. 
Mishna, Berachoth ii. 2, 5). But just here there can be no doubt that 
p’Dw stands metonymically for ‘‘God.” So much the stranger is it, to 
dispute the correctness of this meaning, where Bao:As/e stands as concretum 
(with the signification ‘‘ kingdom ”) ; for the genitive ray cipavay remains 
the same, whether BeorAsic means ‘‘the kingship,” or “the kingdom.” 
If accidentally the expression oy mop, not meaning “‘ the kingdom of 
heaven,” should occur in Rabbinic literature, this would be sufficiently 
explained by the fact that the Rabbis seldom speak of the ‘“‘kingdom of 
God” at all. They say instead ‘the daysof Messiah” or “the phy to 
come,” or the like. It seems however, that the expression does nevertheless 
occur with the meaning in question, so especially Pesikta (ed. Buber) 
p. 618: mado Sy aan yn, on yo apyny ayenn nado Sy pao yean 
many prow, ‘ The time of the ungodly Malkuth is come, that it should be 
rooted out of the world; the time of the Malkuth of heaven is come, that it 
should be revealed.’ The same passage also in Midrash rabba on the 
Song of Solomon (in Levy, Neuhebr. Warterb. s.v. mp). Comp. also 
Weber, System, p. 349. Cremer, Biblisch-theol. Worterb. s.v. Bacsasie 
(3rd ed. p. 162). 
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The Holy Land forms the central point of this kingdom. 
Hence “ to inherit the land” is equivalent to having part in 
the Messianic kingdom.” But it is not confined to the 
limits of Palestine; on the contrary, it is as a rule conceived 
of as in some way or other comprising the whole world.” 
Already, in the Old Testament, it was predicted that the 
Gentiles too should acknowledge the God of Israel as the 
supreme Judge (Isa. ii. 2 sqq.; Micah iv. 1 sqq., vii. 16 8q.), 
be converted to Him (Isa. xlii, 1-6, xlix. 6, li. 4, 5; Jer. iii. 
17, xvi. 19 sq.; Zeph. ii. 11, iii. 9; Zech. viii. 20 sqq.), and 
be consequently admitted into the theocracy (Isa, lv. 5, lvi. 
1 sqq.; Jer. xii. 14; Zech. ii. 15), so that Jahveh is King 
over the whole earth (Zech. xiv. 9) and the Messiah a banner 
for all nations (Isa. xi. 10). Most decidedly is power over 
fall the kingdoms of the world promised in the Book of Daniel 

Ito the saints of the Most High (Dan. ii. 24 vii 14, 27). 
4This hope was also stedfastly adhered to by later Judaism, 
though in a different manner. According to the Sibyllines 
the heathen, when they see the quiet and peace of God's 
‘people, will of themselves come to reason, and praise: and 
| celebrate the only true God, send gifts to His temple and 
walk after His laws (Orac. Sibyl. iii. 698-726). Then will 
4zod set up a kingdom over all men, in which the prophets of 
‘God are judges and righteous kings (iii. 766-783). Accord- 
ing to Philo the pious and virtuous receive the rule over the 
world, because they possess the three qualities, which especially 
make men competent to be rulers, viz. ceuvorns, Seevorns and 
evepyeota, And other men submit to them through aides or 
‘ghoBos or edvora (De praem. et poen. § 16). Elsewhere the 
rule of the saints appears more as one founded on power. 
The heathen do homage to the Messiah, because they perceive 


88 Kiddushin i. 10. Comp. Matt. v. 5 (ed. Tischendorf, v. 4). 
60 See Gfrérer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 219 sq., 238-242. Weber, 
Sysicm, p. 364 sqq. 
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that God has given him power (Enoch xc. 30, 37. Figurative 
addresses, xlviil. 5, lil. 1; Psalt. Salom. xvi. 32-35; Sibyll. 
iii. 49: dyvos avaE maons ys oKnrtpa Kpatnowv, Apoc. 
Baruch lxxii. 5. Targum on Zech. iv. 7: The Messiah will 
rule over all kingdoms). This notion comes forward in the 
most one-sided form in the Assumptio Aosis, whose author 
desires nothing more ardently, than that Israel should tread yv 
upon the neck of the eagle (x. 8: tunc felix eris tu Istrahel, 
et ascendes supra cervices et alas aqwilae). According to the 
Book of Jubilees (Ewald’s Jahrb. vol. iii. p. 42) it was already 
promised to Jacob, that kings should go forth from him, who 
should rule, wherever the children of men had trodden. 
“And I will give unto thy seed the whole earth, which is 
under heaven, and they shall rule at their pleasure over all 
nations, and afterwards they shall draw to themselves the 
whole earth and inherit it for ever” (comp. also Rom. iv. 13, 
and its expositors, especially Wetzstein). 

The Messianic period is moreover described, and that mostly 
on the ground of Old Testament passages, as one of joy andl 
aladness.” All war, strife, discord and quarrels shall cease, 
and peace, righteousness, love and faithfulness prevail upon 
earth (Orac. Sibyll. iii. 371-380, 751-760. | Philo, De praem. 
et poen. § 16; Apoc. Baruch Ixxiii. 4, 5). The wild beasts 
also will lose their enmity to man and serve him (Sibyl. iii. 
620-623, 743-750; Apoc. Baruch xxix. 5-8). Wealth 
and prosperity will prevail among men (Philo, De praem. et 
poen. § 17-18). The age of man wilf increase to near upon 
a thousand years, and yet men will neither be old nor weary | 
of life, but like children and youths (“Jubilees” in Ewald’s 
Jahrb, iii. 24), All will rejoice in bodily health and strength. 
Women will bring forth without pain, and the reaper will not \ J 

$1 Comp. Knobel, Prophetismus der Hebrder, i. 321 sqq. Gfrorer, Das 


Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 242-252. Hamburger, Real-Enc. p. 770 sqq. . 
(art. ‘“‘ Messiaazeit ”). 
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weary at his work (Philo, De praem. et poen. § 20. Apoc. 
Baruch Ixxiii. 2, 3, 7, xxiv. 1). 

These external blessings are not however the only ones. 
On the contrary, they result from the fact, that the Messianic 
‘Church is a holy nation, which God has sanctified, and 
‘which the Messiah governs in righteousness. He suffers no 
unrighteousness to remain in its midst, and there is not a 
man in it who knows wickedness, There is no unrighteous- 
ness among His people, for they are all holy (Psalt. Salom. 
xvii. 28, 29, 36, 48, 49, xvii. 9, 10). Life in the Messianic 
kingdom is a continual Aarpevew Oem ev ootornre kal Sixato- 
ctvn évimiov attod (Luke i. 74, 75). And the rule of 
Messiah over the heathen world is by no means conceived of 
as resting only on power, but frequently in such wise, that 
he is a light to the Gentiles (Isa. xlii. 6, xlix. 6, li. 4; Enoch 
xlviii. 4; Luke ii. 32. Comp. especially the already men- 
tioned passages of the Sibyllines, iii. 710-726). An Israelite 
being unable to conceive of a Aatpevery Gem otherwise than in 
the form of the temple worship and the observance of the law, 
it is in truth self-evident, that these are not to cease in the 
Messianic kingdom. In fact this is at least the prevailing 
view.” Hence after the destruction of the temple the daily 
prayer of the Israelite is for the restoration of the sacrificial 
ritual (73y).“ 

In this glorious future kingdom not only the dispersed 


62 Sometimes this future glory is also represented under the figure of a 
feast (77D), which God prepares for the righteous. See Kisenmenger, 


Entdecktes Judenthum, ii. 872-889. Corrodi, Kritische Geschichte des Chili- 
asmus, i. 829 sqq. Bertholdt, De Christologia Judaeorum, pp. 196-199. 
Hamburger, Real-Enc. p. 1812 sqq. (art. “Zukunftsmahl”). Comp. 
Matt. viii. 11; Luke xiii. 29. 

63 For farther particulars, see Weber, System, p. 359 sqq. Castelli, Jl 
Messia, p. 277 sqq. 

6! Shemoneh Esreh, 17th Berachah (see above, p. 87). Comp. also the 
Passover liturgy, Pesachim x. 6. 
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members of the nation, but also all deceased Israelites are tof 
participate. They will come forth from their graves to enjoy, 
with those of their fellow-countrymen who are then living, 
the happiness of Messiah’s kingdom. 

The eschatological expectations of many terminate with 
this hope of a kingdom of glory in Palestine, seeing its 
duration is conceived of as everlasting. As Old Testament 
prophecy had promised to the people of Israel that they 
should dwell in the land for ever (Jer. xxiv. 6; Ezek. xxxvii. 
25; Joel iv. 20), that David’s throne should never be vacant 
(Jer. xxxiii. 17, 22), and David should always be the king of 
Israel (Ezek. xxxvii. 25), and as, especially in the Book of 
Daniel, the kingdom of the saints of the Most High is desig- 
nated an everlasting one (ody rm320, Dan. vii. 27), so also is 
eternal duration frequently ascribed to the Messianic kingdom 
by later writers (Sibyll. iii. 766; Psalt. Salom. xvii. 4; Sibyll. 
ili, 49-50; Enoch Ixii, 14). Hence too the Jews say in 
John xii. 34: ‘Hyeis nxovcapev éx tod vogou dts 0 Xptoros 
péves els TOY at@va, showing that this view was also current 
in later Jewish theology.” Subsequently however the glory 
of the Messianic kingdom was regarded as not ultimate and 


65 Stahelin (Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. 1874, p. 199 sqq.) does not seem 
to me right in keeping the Messianic hupe and the hope of a resurrection as 
far apart as possible, nay in supposing that there was originally no con- 
nection between them. In Dan. xii. 2 and Psalt. Salom. iii. 16 this con- 
nection is unmistakeable. For if in both passages it is said that the just 
shall rise ‘‘ to eternal life,” this life can, according to the sphere of thought 
in both books, mean only life in the Messianic kingdom. The two books 
know nothing of any other f#7. Comp. also Enoch li. 1-5. The course of 
development too seems to me just the reverse of that, which Stéhelin lays 
down. The hope of a resurrection and the Messianic hope were not 
originally independent of, and subsequently combined with, each other. 
But, on the contrary, from the hope of sharing in the Messianic kingdom, 
first arose the hope of a bodily resurrection, and afterwards life during 
Messiah’s reign and Cw alésios were separated the one from the 
other. 

66 Comp. Bertholdt, Christologia Judacorum, p. 155 sq. 
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supreme, but a still higher and heavenly happiness was expected 
after it,and hence a duration bounded by time,” the measure of 


| which is fully discussed in the Talmud,” was ascribed to the 


reign of the Messiah. The Apocalypse of Baruch and the fourth 


Book of Ezra, among the more ancient monuments, hold this 
view the most decidedly. It is indeed said of the Messiah 
in the former, c. Ixxili. 1, that He sits in acternwm super 
throno regni sui. But what is meant by this is seen from 
another passage, c. xl. 3: Et erit principatus ejus stans in 
sacculum, donec finiatur mundus corruptionis. Hence the 
rule of Messiah lasts only as long as this transitory world. 
Similarly it is said in the fourth Book of Ezra (xii. 34), that 
He will redeem and revive the people of God gquoadusque 
veniat finis, dies judictt. Still farther detail is given in the 
chief passage, vil. 28, 29: Jocundabuntur, qui relicti sunt, 
annis quadragentis, Et erit post annos hos, et morietur filius 
meus Christus et omnes qui spiramentum habent homines.” 
The duration of Messiah’s kingdom is by others, and also in 
the above-named passage of the Talmud (Sanhedrin 99%), 


‘computed at 400 years. From it we also learn that this 


computation rests upon Gen. xv. 13 (the bondage in Egypt 
lasted 400 years) compared with Ps. xc. 15: “Make us glad 
; ; ; 
according to the days wherein Thou hast afflicted us and the 
years wherein we have seen evil.” Thus the time of happi- 
ness is to last as long as the time of affliction. A different 
calculation is presupposed in the Revelation, the duration 
being stated at 1000 years, according to the saying in the 
Psalm, that one day is with God as a thousand years (Rev. 
xx. 4-6). This computation also is mentioned in the 

67 Comp. Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 252-256. Renan, 
L’ Antichrist. Weber, System, p. 355 sq. Drammond, pp. 312-318. 

68 Sanhedrin 992, in Gfrorer, ii. 252 eqq. More fully (Sanhedrin 96-994) 
in Castelli, p. 297 qq. 

¢? The Latin and Arabic translations have the number 400, the Syrian 30. 
In the Ethiopic and Armenian the number is altogether wanting. 
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Talmud.” We see then, that wherever only a tempora 
duration is ascribed to the kingdom of the Messiah, a renova 
tion of the world and the last judgment are expected at th 
end of this period. | 
9. Renovation of the world.” The hope of a renovation of 
heaven and earth is chiefly based on Isa. lxv. 17, xvi. 22 
(comp. also Matt. xix. 28; Rev. xxi. 1; 2 Pet. iii. 13). 
Accordingly a distinction is made between a present and a 
future world, 737 Ddiyn and xan obipa,” in the New Testament 
frequently: o alwy obros and 6 aiwy o péAdwy or oO épyopuevos 
(eg. Matt. xii, 32; Mark x. 30; Luke xviii. 30). But a 
diiT:rence of view arose, inasmuch as some made the new 
orld appear with the beginning of Messiah’s reign, while 
thers placed it after its conclusion. The former is found eg, 
in the figurative discourses of the Book of Enoch (c. xlv. 4, 5), 
“ And at that day I will let my elect dwell among you and 
will change the heaven and make it an eternal blessing and 
light. And I will transform the earth and make it a blessing, 
and cause my elect to dwell in it” (comp. also xci. 16). The 


70 Sanhedrin 97®- Comp. Gfrorer, ii. 254. Castelli, p. 300. Drummond, 
p. 317. Delitzsch, Commentar zum Hebrderbrief, p. 7638. 

‘1 Comp. Bertholdt, Christologia Judaeorum, p. 218 sq. Gfrérer, Das 
Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 272-275. The Rabbinic terminus technicus there- , 
fore is pbiyn vain, Buxtorf, Lex. col. 711. Comp. Matt. xix. 28: raasy- 
yevecice. 

72 Mishna, Berachothi.5; Peahi.1; Kiddushiniv. 14; Baba meziaii. 11; 
Sanhedrin x. 1-4; Aboth ii. 7, iv. 1, 16, 17, v.19; Apocal. Baruch xliv. 15, 
xlviii. 50, Ixxiii. 5; 4 Ezra vi. 9, vii. 12, 18, 42, 48, viii. 1. Comp. Rhen- 
ferdius, De saeculo futuro (Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude illustratum, 1736, 
pp. 1116-1171). Witsius, De saeculo hoc et futuro (Meuschen, Nov. Test. 
pp. 1171-1183). Schoettgen, De saeculo hoc et futuro (Horae Hebraicae, 
iL 1153-1158). Lightfoot, Horae Hebraicae on Matt. xii. 32. Wetzstein, 
Nov. Test. on Matt. xii. 32. Koppe, Nov. Test. vol. vi., epist. ad Ephes. 
Exc. i. Bertholdt, Christologia Judaecrum, pp. 38-43. Gfrorer, Das 
Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 212-217. Bleek, Hebrderbrief, ii. 1, 20 sqq. 
Riehm, Lehrbegriff des Hebrderbriefes, i. 204 sqq. Oechler in Herzog’s 
Real-Enc, ix. 434 aq. (2nd ed. ix. 664 sq.). Geiger’s Jiidische Zeitschrift, 
1866, p. 124. Weber, System, p. 854 sq. 
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latter in the fourth Book of Ezra, according to which, after 
the conclusion of the Messianic period, a deathlike silence 
of seven days takes place upon earth, which is followed 
by the dawn of the new and the setting of the old world 
(vii. 30, 31). According to these different views the Mes- 
bianic period is either identified with the future or reckoned 
as belonging to the present world. The former, ¢g. in the 
Targum of Jonathan on 1 Kings iv. 33: “The future world of 
the Messiah” xment NT xnby), and Mishna, Berachoth i. 5, 
where the present world (737 pviymn) and the days of the Messiah 
(mvAan nip’) are opposed to each other, and therefore the latter 
identified with 837 obiyn, In the fourth Book of Ezra, on the 
contrary, the days of the Messiah are reckoned to the present 
world, and the future world does not begin till the last judg- 
ment, which follows the close of the Messianic period (see 
especially vii 42, 43, with which indeed vi. 9 is not easily 
reconcilable). The book S7/re also distinguishes between “ the 
days of the Messiah” and “the future world.” The older 
and original view is in any case, that which identifies the 
heays of Messiah with the future 021¥. For the “future course 
of the world” is in the first place nothing else than the 
future happy Messianic period (so too in the New Testament). 
It was not till a higher, a heavenly happiness was hoped for 
after the close of the Messianic kingdom, that the Messianic 
period was reckoned as belonging to the present Olam, and the 
renovation of the world not expected to take place till that 
period had ended. In later Jewish theology this view became 
the prevailing one (for particulars, see the literature named 
note 72). Sometimes a position between this world and the 
Lrorld to come is assigned to the Messianic period. This 
is already found in the Apocalypse of Baruch, lIxxiv. 2, 
3: Tempus illud (the Messianic time) finis est illius 
quod corrumpitur, et initium illius quod non corrum- 
78 Sec Gciger's Jiidische Zettschrift, 1866, p. 124. 
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pitur. . . . Ideo longe est a malis, et prope lis quae non 
moriuntur. 

10. The general resurrection.“ A general resurrection of 
the dead is to take place before the last judgment. So great 
a variety of views with respect to this point, however, prevails 
in Jewish theology, that it would lead us too far to enter into 
details.” Only the chief points can here be alluded to. The 
belief in a resurrection or reanimation of the dead (o'nan mnn),”6 
which is clearly and decidedly expressed for the first time in the 

k of Daniel (xii. 2), was during our period already firmly 
established (comp. eg. 2 Macc. vii. 9, 14, 23, 36, xii. 43, 44; 
Enoch li. 1; Psalt. Salom. ii. 16, xiv. 2 sqq.; Joseph. Antz. 
xviii. 1.3; Bell. Jud. i. 8.14; Apoc. Baruch xxx. 1-5, 1. 1, 
li. 6; 4 Ezra vii. 32; TZestam. XII. Patriarch. Judae, xxv. ; 
Benjamin x.; Shemoneh Esreh, 2 Berachah ; Mishna, Sanhedrin 
x.1; Aboth iv. 22 ; comp. also Berachoth v. 2; Sota ix. 15, fin.). 
At least this applies with respect to all circles influenced by 
Pharisaism, and these formed by far the majority. Only the 
Sadducees denied the resurrection,” while the Alexandrian 
theology placed in its stead the immortality of the soul.” A 

74 The order is, according to 4 Ezra vii. 31-34: (1) The renovation of the 
world; (2) The general resurrection; (3) The last judgment. So also 
Gfrorer, ii, 272, 275, 285. 

75 Comp. Bertholdt, Christologia Judaeorum, pp. 176-181, 208-206. 
Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 275-285, 308 sqq. Herzfeld, Gesch. 
dex Volkes Jisrael, iii. 807-310, 328-333, 349-351, 504-506. Langen, Das 
Judenthum in Paldstina, p. 338 sqq. Rothe, Dogmatik, ii. 2, pp. 68-71, 
298-308. Ocehler, Theologie des A. T. ii. 241 8qq. Herm. Schultz, Alt- 
testamentl. Theologie, 2nd ed. pp. 718 sqq., 807 sqq. Hamburger, Real- 
Enc. ii. 98 eqq. (art. ‘‘Belebung der Todten”). Stihelin, Jahrbd. f. 
deutsche Theol. 1874, p. 199 sqq. Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, p. 
360 aqq. Weber, System, p.371sqq. Grébler, Die Ansichten tiber Unster- 
biblichkest und Auferstehung in der jiidischen Literatur der beiden letzten 
Jahrh. v. Chr. (Stud. und Krit. 1879, pp. 651-700). 

76 This expression, e.g. Berachoth v. 2; Sota ix. 15, fin. ; Sanhedrin x. 1. 

77 Joseph. Antt. xviii. 1.4. Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 14. 


73 Wisd. iii. 1 sqq., iv. 7, v. 16. With respect to Philo, comp. Gfrorer, 
Philo und die alexandrinische Theosophie, i. 403.8qq. According to Josephus 
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separation between the just and unjust in the intermediate 
ktate between death and the resurrection was as a rule 
\accepted, a preliminary state of happiness or torment being 
allotted to departed souls (see especially Enoch xxii. and in 
4 Ezra the section rejected in the usual Latin text, c. vi. 49-76, 
according to the computation of the Ethiopic translation, ed. 
Fritzsche, pp. 607-611).” The same expectation lies at the 
root of the parable of the rich man and Lazarus (Luke xvi. 22). 
In the Apocalypse of Baruch and the fourth Book of Ezra, 
receptacles (promptuaria), into which the souls of the righteous 
are received after death, are frequently spoken of (Apoc. Baruch 
xxx. 2; 4 Ezra iv. 35, 41, vil. 32; in the rejected section, 
c. vi. 54, 68, 74, 76, in Bensly, vv. 80, 95, 101). In many 
passages of the New Testament the hope comes forward, that 
immediately after death the removal to the state of supreme 
and heavenly happiness will take place (Luke xxiii 43; 2 Cor. 
v. 8; Phil. 1. 23; Acts vil. 59; Rev. vi. 9 sqq., vii. 9 8qq.), 
and this is not without analogy in the Jewish view, since here 
also the same is expected, at least for eminent men of God 
(not only for Enoch and Elijah, but eg. also for Ezra and 
such as him, 4 Ezra xiv. 9: tu enim recipieris ab hominibus 
et converteris residuum cum filio meo et cum similibus tuis 
usquequo finiantur tempora).”* Established and generally 
accepted views on this point were not however formed.” The 
Apocalypse of Baruch gives detailed disclosures on the resur- 
rection body (1. 1-li. 6. Comp. also 4 Ezra vi. 71 in the 
rejected section; in Bensly, ver. 97). One main difference in 
the doctrine of the resurrection consists in the expectation 


the Essenes also did not teach a resurrection, but the immortality of 
the soul, see Antt. xviii. 1.5; Bell. Jud. ii. 8.11. Comp. also the Book of 
Jubilees in Ewald’s Jahrb. iii. 24. 

79 In Bensly, The Missing Fragment of the Latin Translation of the Fourth 
Book of Ezra (1875), pp. 638-71, vv. 75-101. 

79a Comp. also Wetzstein, Nov. Test. on Luke xxiii. p. 322 sqq. 

89 Comp. also on the intermediate state Weber, System, p. 322 sqq. 
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of a resurrection of the righteous only, for the purpose of 
participating in the Messianic kingdom, or of a general resur- 
rection (of the righteous and the ungodly) to judgment; and 
that at one time before the commencement of Messiah’s reign, 
at another after its conclusion. The oldest form is certainly 
khat first named (comp. note 65). It is foundeg. in Psalt. Salom. 
lii. 16, xiv. 2 sqq., but is also mentioned by Josephus as an 
average Pharisaic opinion (Aniéé. xviii. 1. 3; Bell. Jud, i. 8. 14). 
The expectation of a general resurrection to judgment, is the 
extension of this older resurrection hope. So Daniel, Enoch, 
Apoc. Baruch, 4 Ezra, Testam. XII. Patriarch., and the Mishna 
in the above-cited places.” Here again the distinction arises, 
as to whether the resurrection and judgment are_expected 
before the commencement, or-after T the close of the Messianic 
period. The former View represented Dan. xii. 2,and Enoch li, 
is certainly the more ancient, for originally the object of the 
(is dement was to inaugurate the Messianic period. Not till 
the Messianic blessedness ceased to be regarded as ultimate and 
supreme, was the judyment also, as theecision on man’s final 
destiny, transferred to the close of the Messianic age. So 
especially Apoc. Baruch and 4 Ezra. In the New Testament 
Apocalypse the expectation of a resurrection of the just before 
_.the appearance of ‘the Messianic kingdom is combined with that 
of a'general resurrection after its close. The awakening itself 
takes place by the sounding of the érump of God (1 Cor. xv. 52 ; 
1 Thess. iv. 16. Comp. Matt. xxiv. 31; 4 Ezra vi. 23).” 
11. The Last Judgment. Eternal Salvation and Condem- 


81 In the Mishna, comp. especially Aboth iv. 22: ‘*‘ They who are born are 
destined to die; the dead to be awakened; the awakened to stand before 
the judgment-seat, that one may learn, teach, and be convinced that He is 
the Almighty,” etc. In Sanhedrin x. 3 also the resurrection is assumed to 
be general, since it is said only exceptionally of certain prominent sinners, 
who have already in their lifetime received their judgment, that they will 
not rise to judyment. 

82 See also Webex, System, p.3528q. Stihelin, Jahrbb. f. deutsche Theol. 
1874, pp. 198, 220, and the commentaries on 1 Cor. xv. 52 and 1 Thess. iv. 16. 
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nation.” A last judgment at the close of the Messianic. 
period can only be spoken of, when limited duration is ascribed | 
to the Messianic kingdom. Hence among the older authorities 
it is only the Apocalypse of Baruch and the fourth Book 
of Ezra which need here be considered. In the rest the 
judgment coincides with the destruction of the hostile powers, 
which takes place before the commencement of Messiah’s 
reign (see above, No. 5). In the Apocalypse of Baruch, the 
judgment is but briefly alluded to (1 4). The fourth Book 
of Ezra (vii. 33-35 and the rejected section, c. vi. 17, in — 
Bensly, pp. 55-58) gives more detail. We here learn that it 
is God Himself who sits in judgment. Nor can there be any 
doubt from these two books, that on the day of judgment 
; ‘sentence will be passed not only on the people of Israel, but. 
| on the whole race of mankind (Baruch lu 4,5; Ezra vi. 2, 
in Bensly, p. 55 sq.). It holds good as a general principle, 
\that all Israelites are to share in the world to come (Sanhedrin 
x. 1: 830 Ddiye pom onp wt ONw 53). It is self-evident how- 
ever, that all the sinners of Israel (who are carefully 
catalogued in the Mishna, Sanhedrin x. 1-4) are excluded. 
Since sentence is to be passed upon each individual exactly 
\in proportion to his works, the deeds of men are, during their 
lifetime, written in heavenly books (Enoch xlviii. 7, 8, liv. 7, 
also Ixxxix—xc. Book of Jubilees in Ewald’s Jahrb. ii. 38, 
and elsewhere. TZest. XII. Patr. Aser 7. Mishna, Aboth 
ii. 1. Luke x. 20; Phil. iv. 3; Rev. in. 5, xii. 8, xx. 15. 
Hermas, Vis. i. 3. 2), and sentence is passed according to the 
contents of these bcoks. The ungodly are cast into the fire 


83 Comp. Bertholdt, Christologia Judaeorum, pp. 206-211, 221-226. 
Gfrérer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 285 sqa., 811 sqq. Weber, System, 
p. 371 sqq.- 

84 Comp. on these heavenly books, especially Harnack's note on Hermas, 
Vis. 1.3.2; also Fabricius, Cod. psendepigr. i. 551-562. Dillmann, Das 
Buch Enoch, p. 245. Ewald’s Jahrb. iii. 83. Langen, Das Judenthum in 
Paldstina, pp. 385, 499. 
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of Gehenna (Baruch xliv. 15, li 1, 2, 4, 6; Ezra vi. 1-3, 59, 
in Bensly, pp. 55 sq., 64).” This condemnation is as a rule 
regarded as everlasting.” But the view is also met with of | 
a temporal duration to the punishments of hell, giving them 
only the signification of a purgatory.” The righteous and 
zodly are received into Paradise, and dwell in the high places 
' of that world, and see the glory of God and of His holy angels. 
Their countenance will shine like the sun, and they will live 
for ever (Dan. xii. 3; Baruch li. 3, 7-14; Ezra vi. 1-3, 
68-72, in Bensly, pp. 55 sq., 69 sq. Comp. also Assumptio 
Mosis x. 9, 10).¥ 


85 The Hebrew pi3n's, Kiddushin iv. 14; Edujoth ii. 10; Aboth i. 5, v. 
19, 20. Frequently in the Targums and Talmud. In the New Testament 
visyva, Matt. v. 22, 29 aq., x. 28, xviii. 9, xxiii. 15, 33; Mark ix. 48, 45, 47; 
Luke xii. 5; Jas. iii. 6. Comp. also Enoch, ch. xxvii. and cviii. 4 &qq. 
Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judenth. ii. 322-369. J.ightfoot, Horae on Matt. 
v. 22. Wetzstein, Nov. Test. on Matt. v. 22. Buxtorf, Lex. Chald., col. 
395 sq. Levy, Chald. Woérterd. i. 135 sq. Id. Neuhebr. Worterd. i. $28. 
Tholuck and Achclis in their expositions of the Sermon on the Mount on 
Matt. v. 22. The Lexicons of the New Testament, &.v. yieyye. Dillmann, 
Das Buch Enoch, p. 131 sq. Weber, System, p. 326 sqq. Elsewhere 
Hades and its darkness-are designated as the future lot of the wicked, e.g. 
Psalt. Salom. xiv. 6, xv. 11, xvi. 2. 

86 Isa. Ixvi. 24; Dan. xii. 2; Matt. iii. 12, xxv. 46; Luke iii. 17. Test. 
XII. Patr. Sebulon 10. Aser 7. Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 14: adidip 
ripwpie; Antt. xvii. 1.3: sipypcy &i3sov (both passages are given in 
their connection, vol. i. pp. 381 and 383). Comp. Gfrorer, Das Jahr- 
hundert des Heils, ii. 289. 

87 Edujoth ii. 10: ‘‘ R. Akiba said, The execution of judgment upon Gog 
and Magog lasts twelve months, and the time of the condemnation of the 
ungodly lasts twelve months.” In this however regard is had only to 
:inners who are Israelites. 


v. 20), or also p°Mp, but the latter not so often (in the Mishna this word 
is used only of a park in the natural sense, Sanhedrin x.6; Chullin xii. 1; 
Arachin iii. 2). In the Test. XIJ. Patr. both occur (Edéx Test. Dan. 5, 
wapadsioos Test. Levt 18). In the New Testament xepadesoos, Luke xxiii. 
43; 2 Cor. xii. 4; Rev. ii. 7. Much material in Eisenmenger, Entdecktes 
Judenth, ii. 295-322. Wetzstein, Nov. Test. 818-820 (on Luke xxiii. 43). 
Comp. also Lightfoot, Horae Hebr. on Luke xxiii. 43 ; Schéttgen on 2 Cor. 
xii. 4 and Rev. ii. 7. The interpreters of these New Testament passages in 
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12. Appendix. The suffering Messiah. So far we have 
had no occasion to speak of the sufferings, or of any atoning 
death of the Messiah. For the prediction in the fourth Book 
of Ezra, that the Messiah should die after reigning 400 
years (4 Ezra vii. 28, 29), has evidently nothing in common 
with the idea of an atoning death. But the question, whether 
Judaism in the age of Christ expected a suffering Messiah, 
and indeed a Messiah suffering and dying as an atonement 
for the sins of men, must not be left undiscussed. According 
to what has been said, the question seems answered, as indeed 
it has been by many (especially after the most thorough 
investigation by De Wette), in the negative. Others, on the 
contrary, as eg. Wiinsche, think it may be as decidedly 
answered in the affirmative. Certainly the sufferings of the 
Messiah are repeatedly spoken of in the Talmud. From the 
‘word invim, Isa. xi. 3, it is inferred that God loaded the 

essiah with commands and sorrows like mill-stones (myna 

‘m> j0").” In another passage Messiah is described as 
sitting at the gates of Rome and binding and unbinding His 
‘wounds." More important is it, that in Justin’s Dialogus 
tum Tryphone it is repeatedly admitted, nay asserted as self- 


general. Joh. Schulthess, Das Paradies, das irdische und iiberirdische, 
historische, mythische und mystische (Ziirich 1816), p. 345 sqq. Arnold, art. 
‘‘ Paradies,” in Ersch and Gruber’s Encykl., sec. iii, vol. xi. (1838), p.3048qq., 
especially 310 sqq. Thilo, Cod. Apocr. Nov. Test. p. 748 sqq. Klépper, 
Commentar zum zweiten Korintherbrief, p. 506 sqq. Weber, System, p. 330 
sqq. Hamburger, Jteal-Enc. ii. 892-897 (art. ‘‘ Paradies’’). 

89 Comp. De Wette, De morte Jesu Christi expiatoria (Opuac. c. pp. 1-148). 
Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 265-272. Ochler in Herzog’s 
Real-Enc. ix. 440 sq. (2nd ed. ix. 670 sq.). Wiinsche, meen "ID’ oder 
Die Leiden des Messias, Leipzig 1870. Delitzsch, Sehet welch’ ein Mensch ! 
(Leipzig 1872), pp. 18, 30 sq. Castelli, J2 Messia, pp. 216-224, 329 saq., 
335 sqq. Weber, System, pp. 343-347. Hamburger, Real-Enc. ii. 765-767 
(art. ‘‘ Messiasleiden ”). De Wette as above, pp. 6-9, gives a list of the 
older literature. 

90 Sanhedrin 93>, given in Wiinsche, Die Leiden des Messias, p. 56 8q. 

91 Sanhedrin 98a, in Delitzsch, Hebrderbrief, p. 117. Wiinsche, p. 57 aq. 
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evident by the representative of the Jewish standpoint, that 
the Messiah must suffer. “When we name to them (relates 
Justin, c. 68) the passages of Scripture, which clearly prove 
that the Messiah must suffer, and is to be worshipped, and is 
God, they admit unwillingly indeed, that the Messiah is there 
spoken of; but nevertheless they venture to maintain, that 
this (Jesus) is not the Messiah. On the contrary, they believe 
that He will first come and suffer and rule and be a God 
worthy of adoration.” Still more decidedly does Trypho 
express himself in another passage, c. 89: HWa@nrov per 
tov Xptotoy OTL at ypadal Kknpvacovaei, pavepov eater’ 
et 5é Sta Tod ey TO vouw KEexatnpapévov mdOous, Bovropeba 
padeiv, et eyes Kal wept tovtou drodci~at, Here indeed only 
sufferings in general, and not atoning sufferings, are spoken 
of, and the idea of death by crucifixion is decidedly rejected. 
But passages are also found, in which, in conformity with Isa. 
lili. 4 sqq., a suffering for the sake of the human race is 
spoken of. Thus among other names that of Chulja (win 
the sick, or according to another reading 81"), the leper) is at 
one time attributed to the Messiah, and this is justified by an 
appeal to Isa. iii. 4: “Surely He has borne our sicknesses 
and taken upon Himself our sorrows; but we-esteemed Him 
one stricken, smitten of God and afflicted.”” According to 
the book Sire, R. Joses the Galilean says: “ King Messiah has 
been humbled and made contemptible on account of the 
rebellious, as it is said, He was wounded for our transgressions, 
etc. (Isa. liii. 5). How much more will He make satisfaction 
therefore for all generations, as it 1s written, ‘And the Lord 
laid on Him the iniquity of us all (Isa. liii. 6)’”™" The 
latter passage already shows, that in the second century 


92 Sanhedrin 98», in Gfrorer, ii. 266. Wiinsche, p. 62 sq. 

93 S. Wiinsche, p. 65 aq. Delitzsch, Paulus’ Brief an die Rimer (1870), 
p- 82 sq. Stellen aus spdteren Midraschim und anderen Werken jiidischer 
Theologen bei Wiinsche, pp. 66-108. 
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after Christ Isa. liii 4 sqq. was in many circles explained 
of the Messiah.* This is confirmed by the saying of Trypho, 
in Justin’s Dial.c. Tryph. c. 90: Tla@eitvy pév yap nal ws 
wmpoBatov axOncecOar oidayev’ et Se nal ctavpwOjvat 
x.t.4. Thus the Jewish opponent of Justin admitted that 
Isa. liii. 7 is to be referred to the Messiah. Consequently it 
cannot be disputed, that in the second century after Christ 
the idea of a suffering Messiah, and indeed of a Messiah 
uffering as an atonement for human sin, was, at least in 
certain circles, a familiar one. Jn this respect a thought, which 
in uself was quite current in Rabbinic Judaism, was applied to 
the Messiah, viz. the thought that the perfectly righteous man 
not only fulfils all the commandments, but also atones by 
sufferings for sins that may have been committed, and that the 
overplus suffering of the righteous man is of service to others.® 
ut however much the idea of a suffering Messiah is from 
hese premises conceivable on the soil of Judaism, just as 
ittle did it become the prevailing view of Judaism. The, 
so to speak official, Targum Jonathan allows indeed the 
reference of Isa. liii. to the Messiah to remain on the whole, 
but denies the application to him of just those verses, which 
treat of the sufferings of the servant of God.” In not one of 
the numerous works discussed by us have we found even 
the slightest allusion to an atoning suffering of Messiah. 


94 R. Joses the Galilean was a contemporary of R. Akiba, and therefore 
lived in the first half of the second century after Christ (see vol. i. 
p. 378). R. Tarphon, who is probably identical with Justin’s Trypho, was 
also a contemporary of both (see vol. i. p. 377). If then Trypho is ready 
to make these concessions, he thereby only represented views held in the 
circles of his Palestinian colleagues. 

95 See Weber, System, pp. 318-316, 

86 For particulars, see Oehler in Herzog’s Real-Enc. ix. 441 (2nd ed. ix. 
670 aq.). Weber, System, p. 344 8q. On the history of the interpretation 
of Isa. liii. by the Jews, comp. also Origenes, c. Celsum, i.55; and especially 
Driver and Neubauer, The jifty-third chapter of Isaiah according to the 
Jewish Interpreters, 2 vols. (1) Tezts; (2) Translations. Oxford and 
London 1876-77 (Theol. Litztg. 1877, p. 567 sq.). 
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That the Jews were far from entertaining such an idea, is 
abundantly proved by the conduct of both the disciples and 
opponents of Jesus (Matt. xvi. 22; Luke xviii, 34, xxiv. 21; 
John xii. 34), Accordingly it may well be said, that it was 
‘on the whole one quite foreign to Judaism in general. 
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Apart from the great high road of Jewish life, there lived in 
Palestine in the time of Christ a religious community which, 
though it grew up on Jewish soil, differed essentially in many 
points from traditional Judaism, and which, though it exer- 
cised no powerful influence upon the development of the 
people, deserves our attention as a peculiar problem in the 
history of religion. This community, the Essenes or Essaeans, 
is generally, after the precedent of Josephus, placed beside 
the Pharisees and Sadducees as the third Jewish sect. 
But it scarcely needs the remark, that we have here to deal 
with a phenomenon of an entirely different kind. While the 
Pharisees and Sadducees were large political and religious 
parties, the Essenes might far rather be compared to a 
monastic order. There is indeed much that is enigmatical in 
them as to particulars. Even their name is obscure. Josephus 


‘, generally calls them ’"Econvol, but also "Eocaio..” In Pliny 
they are called Esseni, in Philo always ‘Eooaior. When 


Philo asserts that their name is identical with do voz, this is 
but etymological trifling.” In truth it is in any case of 


1 So on the whole fourteen times, Antt. xiii. 5. 9 (twice), xiii. 10. 6, 
xiii, 11. 2, xv. 10. 4, xv. 10. 5 (twice), xviii. 1. 2, xviii 1. 5; Vita, 
ce. ii.; Bell, Jud. ii. 8. 2, ii. 8. 11, ii. & 18, v. 4. 2 (comp. Harnisch- 
macher, p. 5). 

2 So Antt. xv. 10. 4, xvii. 18. 8; Bell. Jud. i. 3. 5, ii. 7. 8, ti. 20. 4, 
iii. 2. 1. 

5 Quod omnis probus liber, § 12 (Mang. ii. 457) : dseréxrov ‘EAAnsixte 
aapavumeos cosornros. Ibid. § 13 (Mang. ii. 459): rox Asxybivrec opesrov 
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Semitic origin, though but very little has with any certainty 
been ascertained concerning it." The explanation formerly Ss 
accepted by many, SDN, “ Physicians,” too little suits the ~*~ 


peculiarity of the order, and has no support in the Greek 
Oeparrevrai, the Essenes being never called “ physicians,” but 
only Geparrevrai Oeod (servants of God).* The derivation, 
advocated eg. by Ewald, Hitzig, Lucius and others, from §DM,! 
pious, in the plural stat. absol. PON, stat. emphat. ON, which 


though not indeed occurring in either Hebrew or Chaldee, is 
only the more usual in Syrian, is that which is most suitable. 
The form ‘Eoonvot corresponds with the former, "Eocaior 
with the latter.© The origin of the Essenes is as obscure as 
their name. Josephus-first: mentions them in the time of 

f Jonathan the Maccabee, about 150 B.C.,” and speaks expressly 
of One Judas an Essene in the time of Aristobulus I. (105- 
104 8&0)” According to this, the origin of the order would 
have to be placed in the second century before Christ. But 
it is questionable whether they proceeded simply from 
Judaism, or whether foreign and especially Hellenistic 
elements had not also an influence in their organization. To 
ray Eooaliav 4 dola». Mang. ii. 632 (= Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 11. 1, 
ed. Gaisford) : xeAotyra: ’Eoowio: rapa ryy dosdrnra, ol boxe, Tig xpos- 
nyopies cé&:obivrss. It seems to me improbable, that Philo was in these 
explanations thinking of the Semitic chasé (see Lucius, p. 89). On the 
contrary, he really derives the word from the Greek cosérn;. 

4 See the list of the different views in Keim, Geschichte Jesu, i. 285. 
Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, iii. 2. 278, 8rd ed. Lightfoot, St. Paul's 
[:pistles to the Golossians and to Philemon (2nd ed.), pp. 849-354. Lucius, 
Der Essenismus, p. 89 sq. Hilgenfeld, Ketzergeschichte, pp. 98-101. 

5 Philo, Quod omnis probus liber, § 12 (Mang. ii. 457). 

6 That an initial m followed by a sibilant may be represented in Greek 

\ by ies or deo is seen e.g. from ivoyng = yin (Joseph. Antt. iii. 7. 5, 8. 9), 
cioortecios = oT DN, *EoosBov = fawn. The formations by nvcs and aiog 
are in Hellenistic Greek used promiscue ; hence an appeal to the Semitic 
status absolutus and emphaticus is not necessary to explain them; still a 
certain amount of influence upon the structure of the Greek forms may 


probably be attributed to them. 
7 Antt. xiii. 5. 9. 8 Antt. xiii. 11.2; Bell. Jud. i. 8. 5. 


ly 
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answer this question, we must first of all bring forward the 
( accounts of our authorities, viz. Philo,’ Josephus,” and Pliny,” 

for the purpose of making upon these foundations some 

approximation to the origin and nature of Essenisn. 


I. THE FACTS, 


' 1. Organization of the community. Philo and Josephus 
agree in estimating the number of the Essenes in their time 
at above 4000.” As far as is known, they lived only in 
Palestine, at least there are no certain traces of their occur- 
rence out of Palestine.* According to Philo, they lived 


9 Quod omnis probus liber, § 12, 18 (Opp. ed. Mang. ii. 457-459) ; and the 
fragment in Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica, viii. 11, accepted by Mangey. 
On the genuineness of the work, Quod omnis probus liber, see Lucius, 
pp. 18-23, and § 34, below. 

10 Bell, Jud. ii. 8. 2-13; Antt. xiii. 5. 9, xv. 10. 4-5, xviii. 1. 5. 

\/ 1! Hist, Nat. y.17. The other authorities are either quite dependent 
on the three above named, or so scanty and unreliable as to be of scarcely 
any value. See generally on the authorities for the history of the Essenes, 
Bellermann, Geschichtliche Nachrichten, pp. 86-145. Clemens, Zeitschr. 
Siir wissensch. Theol, 1869, p. 8328 sqq. Lightfoot, St. Paul's Episiles to the 
Colossians, etc., 2nd ed. p. 83 sq. Lucius, Der Essenismus, pp. 12-34. 
Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. 1882, pp. 266-289. Ketzergeschichte, pp. 87-149. In 
Rabbinic literature (Mishna, Tosefta, Talmud, Midrashim), the Essenes 
are apparently nowhere mentioned, at least not under this name. When 
Jewish scholars (Frankel, Herzfeld, Jost, Gritz, Derenbourg, Geiger, Ham- 
burger) have insisted on discovering them under other names, such identifi- 
cations are some of them decidedly mistaken, some at least very questionable, 
as has been in most instances admitted by Geiger. See especially, Jiidische 
Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft und Leben, 1871, pp. 49-56. 

12 Philo, ed. Mangey, ii. 457. Joseph. Antt. xviii. 1. 5." It seems to me 
scarcely doubtful, that Josephus has here made use of Philo. In the 
detailed description given by Josephus himself, Bell. Jud. ii. 8, the following 
points are missing: (1) The number 4000; (2) the repudiation of animal 
sacrifices ; (3) agriculture as the prevailing occupation ; (4) repudiation of 
slavery. All these points are mentioned by Philo, and inserted in the later 
account of Josephus, Antt. xviii. 1. 5, but certainly because they are found 
in Philo’s account. 

13 Whether the Christian ascetics of Rome (Rom. xiv.-xv.) and Colosse 
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chiefly in villages, avoiding towns because of the immorality, 
of their inhabitants."* Yet he himself says, in another passage, | 
that they also dwelt in many of the towns of Judaea,” while 
according to Josephus they were to be found in every town 
(of Palestine).° Hence we should be much mistaken if we 
were, according to Pliny’s description, to seek them only in 


(Col. ii.) were Christianized Essenes is very questionable. The occurrence 
of Essenes in Syria only would be evidenced, if the traditional reading 
9 Tleaasorivn xal Svpie in the passage of Philo’s Quod omnis probus liber, 
§ 12, Mang. ii. 457 (see next note), is the correct one. It is however highly 
probable that the reading is 4 [lavasorivy Zupia. For (1) Eusebius, who 
also quotes the passage, reads 4 tv» Ilaacsorivy Supig. (2) The expression 
4 Tleacsorivn Supie is also elsewhere used by Philo (De nobilitate, § 6. 
Mang. ii. 443: Oapecep qv ray a0 tH¢ Tladasorivns Zupies), and was more- 
over quite usual after Herodotus. See Herodot. i. 105: éy rm Tlarcsorivy 
Lupin; ii. 106, the same; iii 5, Zvpay trav Tlarasorivay xarsopivay ; iii. 91, 
Dosvinn re xaow nai Supin 4 Wlarcsorivn xersoévn. Joseph. Antt. viii. 10, 3, 
ty IlaAcsorivny Supiav. Polemon in Euseb. Praep. evang. x. 10. 5 (ed. 
Gaisford), é» +3, [laAasorivy xarovytvy Supig. Dio Cass. xxxvii. 15, ray 
Lupiacy ryv ViedAcasorivyy. Still more material in Pape-Benseler, Worterb. 
der griech. Eigennamen, s.v. Tleaasorivyn. Forbiger, Geogr. ii. 673 sq. 
Pauly’s Real-Enc. v. 1070. Kuhn, Die stddtische und biirgerl. Verfassung 
des rém. Reichs, ti. 183 sq. Marquardt, Romische Staatsverwaltung, vol. i. 
(1881), p. 420 sqq. Tlaaasorivn is here always an adjective (the Palestinian 
Syria). From the passages quoted it is also evident, that, in the passage of 
Philo cited above, the reading is not, as many insist, TleAasorivn Suplas, 
but Supie. See e.g. Wieseler in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 1st ed. xxi. 291 (art. 
‘¢ Timotheusbriefe ”). 

14 Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 457: "Eors 3 xl q Tladcsorivn [xei] Supie xa- 
Aoxadyabias oux dyovos, yv zorvavOpuworaroy ibvovg rav “lovdaiav ovr 
CAlyn pooipe vipeeras. Aévyortal tives wap avrois dvoja Eoowio: x.7.A.. . . 
Otros 76 tv xparov xapndov olxovol, Tas weAsis ExTperomevos, Sid Tas TOP 
monirevopeivay xespondsic cvomins, eldcres Ex Trav ov¥cvray ag ax dépos 
Lopoxosov vocov tyyivoyesyny =pooBoryy Wuxeais adviaroy. 

15 Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 682 (= Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 11, 1st ed. Gais- 
ford): Oixovos 3¢ rorrds pty worsis THs Toudaias, worrds of xapas, 
neal perydarous xal rorvavbparous Cuirous. 

16 Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8.4: Mic 36 ovx soriy avrav wodis, CAA Ey ixacory 
xearosxoves sorAol’, There were certainly Essenes in Jerusalem also, 
where they frequently make an appearance in history (Antt. xiii. 11. 2, xv. 
10. 5, xvii. 138.3; Bell. Jud. ii. 20. 4), and where a gate was named after 
them (Bell. Jud. v. 4. 2, ix] rijv "Eoonvay xvany), probably because the house 
of their order was near it. 

DIV. It. VOL. YW. N 
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the desert of Engedi on the Dead Sea.” On the contrary, 
the settlement there can only have been distinguished above 
others on account of its numbers. For the sake of living as a 
community, they had special houses of the order in which they 
dwelt together.® Their whole community was most strictly 
organized as a single body. At the head were presidents 
(€vreweAnTtat), whom the members were bound unconditionally 
to obey.” Whoever desired to enter the order received three 
badges (the naming of which will hereafter be seen): a pickaxe 
(a&tvaptov), an apron (srepifwpa), and a white garment (Aeveny 
écOijra). He was not, however, immediately received into 
the order, but had first to undergo a probation of one year, 
after which he was admitted to the lustrations. Then followed 
, a further probation of two years. And not till this was ended 
‘ was he allowed to participate in the common meals, and to 
become a full member after first taking a fearful oath. Yn 
this oath he had to bind himself both to absolute openness 


17 Hist. Nat. v. 17: Ab occidente litora Esseni fugiunt usque qua nocent, 
gens sola, et in toto orbe praeter ceteras mira, sine ulla femina, omni venere 
abdicata, sine pecunia, socia palmarum. In diem ex aequo convenarum 
turba renascitur large frequentantibus quos vita fessos ad mores eorum 
fortunae fluctibus agit. Ita per seculorum milia (incredibile dictu) gens 
aeterna est. In qua nemo nascitur. Tam fecunda illis aliorum vitae 
poenitentia est. Infra hos Engada oppidum fuit, ete. Dio Chrysostomus 
(1st century after Christ) also, according to the testimony of his biographer 
Synesius, mentioned the Essenes as a community at the Dead Sea. Synesii 
Opp. ed. Petav. p. 39: Grs xci rove "Eoonvods txaivei wou, woAuy OAny 
EVOciscove Thy Tapa TO vExpoy Vowp iv ty eeooysiogn THE TlaAaiotivns xespesvny 
wap aura xov ra Xodoua. Probably Pliny and Dio Chrysostomus draw 
from a common source. Comp. Lucius, Der Essenismus, pp. 30-38. 

18 Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 682 (= Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 11. 5, ed. Gais- 
ford): Oixovo: 8 éy ravrg, xara Oiccous trasping xal cvocitia Tosovusesrer, 
nai Kav) UxEP TOU xoLvaPsrAoUs ~payparevomevos dseTerovory. Joseph. Bell. 
Jud. ii. 8. 5, says at least that at meals they «i; fdsoy ofxnpeee cuviaciy, Evbce 
pendsvl ray irepotcar tmirétpantas xaperdciv. Comp. also Philo, ed. Mang. 
ii, 458: Ovdevec oixice ris iorsy die, Gy ovyl xavray lve ovpPidnxs. pes 
yep tO xare O1acovs ovvoixciv, dvaxerreara: xl toils trépwbey aDixvovpévoic 
Tay cuolnArus. ‘ 

19 Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 6. 
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towards the brethren, and to secrecy concerning the doctrines 
of the order to non-members.*— Only adults were admitted as 
members.” But children were also received for the purpose 
of training in the principles of Essenism.” When Josephus 
says that the Essenes were divided into four classes according | 
to their time of entrance,” such children are to be understood 
by the first class, the two stages of the novitiate by the second 
and third, and the members proper by the fourth. Transgres- | 
sions of members of the order were decided upon bya tribunal of | 
at least one hundred of their fellow-members.“ Those who had — 
grievously transgressed were expelled from the community.” (‘7 
= The strongest tie by which the members were united was 
/ absolute community of goods. “The community among them if 4 

is wonderful, one does not find that one possesses more than 
another. For it is the law, that those who enter deliver up 
their property to the order, so that there is nowhere to be seen, 
either the humiliation of poverty or the superfluity of wealth, 
but on the contrary onc property for all as brethren, formed 
by the collection of the possessions of individuals.”* “They 
neither buy nor sell among each other; but while one gives 
to another what he wants, he receives in return what is useful 
to himself, and without anything in return they receive freely 
whatever they want.”” “The managers (émiedntat) of the 
common property are chosen; and each is selected by all for 
ministration of the possessions of the community.”” ‘They 
choose fitting persons as receivers of revenues (a7rodéxtas Tay 

20 Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 7. . 

21 Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 632 (= Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 11, 3rd ed. 
Gaisford). 

32 Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 2. 

28 Bell. Jud. ii. 8.10: Asnonvracs 36 xecred xpdvov rig doxgosas sls wolpa; 


Teocapas. 
24 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 9. 25 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 8. 
' 26 Bell, Jud. ii. 8. 3. 37 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 4. 


38 Bell. Jud. ii. 8.3: Xssporovnrol 3é of rav xowav iwipsanral, xal alperci 
xpos &ravran slo rel xpsles sxccoros.. 


@ 
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mpooodwy) and of the produce of the earth, and priests for 
the preparation of bread and food.” So Josephus. And in 
accordance with this Philo declares “none desires to have any 
kind of property of his own, neither a house, nor a slave, nor an 
estate, nor flocks, nor anything at all that constitutes wealth. 
But by putting everything together without distinction, they 
enjoy the common use of all” “The wages which they 
earn by different kinds of work, they give to a chosen manaver 
(rautas). He receives them and buys what is wanted, and 
dispenses abundant provision and whatever else human life 
requires.” *» “Not only have they food, but also clothing in 
common. Thick cloaks are ready for winter, and light overalls 
for summer, so that each may use them at his pleasure. For 
what one has is regarded as the property of all; and what all 
have as that of each individual.” “There is but one purse 
for all, and common expenses, common clothes and common 
food in common meals. For community of dwelling, of life 
and of meals is nowhere so firmly established and so developed 
as with them. And this is intelligible. For what they receive 
daily as wages for their labour, they do not keep for them- 
selves, but put it together, and thus make the profits of their 
work common for those who desire to make use of it. And 
the sick are without anxiety on account of their inability to 
earn, because the common purse is in readiness for the care of 
them, and they may with all certainty meet their expenses 
from abundant stores.” “ 


29 Antt. xviii. 1.5: ’Axodéxras 38 ray» wpooddwy yeiporovove: xal Oxcca 
YH Dipor evdpas cyadous, iepsic re sek woinosy otrou ts xoel Bpapearuy. 

80 Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 632 (= Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 11. 4). 

81 Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 633 (= Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 11. 10): ‘Ex 
39 ray ovrwc GiePsporray Exeors Tov pesabov AcBdvrec évl Ssddccos TH xstporosnbérts 
rain. NaBav 3 ixeivos aebrixe taxirydese avsizas, xl wepixes tpoPas 
ADvous, xel rhrrw av 6 dvOpwxivos Bios xpesadns. 

83 Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 623 (= Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 11, 12). 

33 Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 458 aq.: Eft’ ior! rapesios i» wevrav xal daravas, 
nai novel petv iobyrss. xomwei b¢ tpoGal ovocirie wewoinesvar. To yelp 

® 
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As already intimated in the above quoted passages, it is - 


self-evident, that in this strictly communistic life all the 
needy of the order would be cared for. If any one was sick, 
he was tended at the common expense. The old enjoyed a 
happy old age under the care of the younger, just as if they 
had had many and excellent children about them.” Every 
one had the right to help the needy from the common purse, 
according to his discretion. Only when relatives were in: 
question, had he to obtain the consent of the managers’ 
(€mézporrot).> Travelling members of the order found hos-, 


pitality everywhere. Nay a special officer («nSeudv) was’ 


appointed in every town, to care for the wants of travelling 
brothers.” 


The datly labour of the Essenes was under strict regulation. ( 
It began with prayer, after which the members were dismissed : 


to their work by the presidents. They reassembled for 
purifying ablutions, which were followed by the common 


meal. After this they again went to work, to assemble again ‘ 


for their evening meal.” The chief employment of members 
of the order was agriculture.” They likewise carried on, how- 
ever, crafts of every kind.. On the other hand, trading was 
forbidden as leading to covetousness, and also the making 


CpeapoPioy % Onodicitoy % cpoTpamEloy OU ay TiS EVpOL Tap erépolg peaAroy 
fovw BsBasovpeevov. Kai penaor’ elxcras; “Ooe yop av peel’ nuctpav ipyacd- 
Hevos AaBoosy ix) pscbe, rabr odx ise Quraarrovery, aan’ els peicov xpors- 
Oivres xowwry Tois EbAovEL xpHobas THY ax aiTaY Fapacxevalovorw GPirsray. 
Ore voonaevorres ob, ors wopilcsy adduvcrovosy adpesrovvras, pos tas voonrsles 
ix trav xoswayv Exovtes ty troiew as pera xeons addclag §E ak Pbovwri par 
ae verioxsty. 

4 Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 633 (= Euseb. Praep. erang. viii. 11. 18) 

$5 Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 6. The managers (éxieanra:, Bell. Jud. 
ii, 8.35; darodixra: rav xpocddey, Antt. xviii. 1. 5; reAses, Philo, ii. 633= 
Euseb. viii. 11. 10 ; txirpowos, Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 6) seem to have been at the 
same time the presidents of the order. For the latter also are called 
éxipeeanrai (Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 5, 6). 

86 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 4. 37 Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 5. 

$8 Jintt. xviii. 1.5: ré way covetv tal yimpyicg ver paepeévor. 
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of weapons or of any kind of utensils that might injure 
men.” | 

2. Ethics. Manners and Customs. The Essenes are described 
by both Philo and Josephus as very connoisseurs in morality. 
Josephus calls them BéAtioros avdpes tov tpomov.” And 
Philo competes with him in sounding their praise. Their 
life was abstemious, simple and unpretending. 3 “ They condemn 
sensual desires as sinful, and esteem moderation and freedom 
from passion as of the nature of virtue.” ! They only take 
food and drink till they have had enough;® abstaining from 
passionate excitement, they are “just dispensers of wrath.” “ 
At their meals they are “ contented with the same dish day by 
day, loving sufficiency and rejecting great expense as harmful 
to mind and body.” They do not cast away clothes and 
shoes until they are utterly useless.“ 2 They do not collect 
treasures of gold and silver, nor earn them from the desire to 
acquire large estates, but only what is needed for the wants 
of life.“ 

Beside these general features of simplicity and moderation 
however, we meet in their moral principles, in their usages 
and customs, a series of special points, which we shall here 
simply enumerate, reserving the explanation of them for a 
later occasion. (1) There is not a slave among them, but all 
are free, mutually working for each other.” (2) “ All that 

39 Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 457, 633 (= Euseb. vili. 11. 8-9). 

40 Antt. xviii. 1. 5. 

41 Comp. especially what Philo says, ii. 458, concerning their instruction, 
with the matter of the oath, which according to Josephus each had to take 
on entering the community. 

42 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 2: reds pty gooves Os xaxiny adzoorpiPovra:, ryy ds 
iyxoarsiay xeel TO eH Tois Wabsoww UTominTELy dpeTyY UEOAaUBaYOVEL. 

43 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 5, fin. The cause of rest and quietness at meals is 
w dinvexns vals xocl ro peerpeicbas Teep avrois TpoPyy xal woroy peéxos xdpov. 

44 Bell. Jud. ii. 8.6: opygs rapias dixcsor, Oueor xabexrsxol, 

45 Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 633 (= Euseb. viii. 11. 11). 


46 Joseph. Bell. Jud. ti. 8. 4. 47 Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 457. 
48 Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 457: Aovads re weep’ adrois ovde sis sori, AA’ 


. 
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they say is more certain than an oath. They forbid swear- 


ing, because it is worse than perjury. For that which does 
not deserve belief without an appeal to God, is already con- 
demned.”* (3) They forbid anointing with oil. And if 


one has been anointed against his will, he wipes it off. “For + 


they regard a rough exterior as praiseworthy.” (4) Before 
every meal they bathe in cold water.” They do the same 
after performing the functions of nature’? Nay even 
mere contact with a member of the order of a lower class 
requires a purifying bath.* (5) They esteem it seemly to 
wear white raiment at all times,” on which account a white 
garment is delivered to each member on entrance.” (6) They 
behave with special modesty in performing natural functions, 
They dig with the pickaxe (cxanis, a€wadptov), which each 
member receives, a hole of a foot deep, cover themselves with 
a mantle, that they may not offend the brightness of God (#s 
fen Tas avyas UBpifovev Tov Oeod), relieve themselves into the 
hole, and throw in again the earth that had been dug out, 
They choose the most solitary place for the purpose, and 
bathe afterwards as the unclean are accustomed to do. On 
the Sabbath they entirely abstain from the act. Their 
' modesty is also shown in other ways. In bathing they bind 
an apron about their loins.’ They also avoid spitting for- 


A , ~ , eae 
&" $ngvbepos weevres, dvbuzoupyouvres dAAgAOss. Comp. Joseph. Antt, xviii. 1. 5: 
. etre dovAay Exirntevoucl xt HOty. 


49 Bell. Jud. ii. 8, 6: weev pedv ro pnbiy vx’ aevray loxuperepoy Spxov, ro dé 
Cpevvery Kepsiorevrecs, xeipov Tt Tg Ewsopxlas UxoAamBavorTes’ Hon yap xatey- 
vaobei Daeos to a&msoroupsvoy dixe Osov. Comp. Antt. xv. 10. 4 (Herod 
exempts the Essenes from oaths). Philo, ii. 458: they teach ro dyaporop, 
To aspevdés. 

50 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 3: xnride 38 vrorapBavovat ro EAccsov, xaev AAsQy TEs 
Gxwy, OfeAYsTal TO TUL TO yap aUyeEiY tv eAw TibsrTe. 

51 Bell. Jud. ii. 8.5: ewonovovra: te capa Wuxpois vdeas. 

52 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 9, fin. 53 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 10, init. 

54 Bell. Jud. ii. 8.3: ro yep adypeivy tv xaarp ribsvras, Asuyssmorti» TS 
O1e Tavres. 


‘8 Bell. Jud. ii. 8.7. 88 Bell. Jud.ii.8.9. «57 - Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 5. 
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wards or to the right hand.* (7) They entirely condemned 
marriage.” Josephus indeed knew of a branch-of._Essenes 
who permitted marriage.” But these must at all events have 
formed a small minority. For Philo says expressly: "Eocaiwv 


‘ovdels ayetas yuvaixa, (8) They sent gifts of incense to the 


temple, but offered no animal sacrifices, because they esteemed 
their own sacrifices more valuable. They were on this account 
excluded from the temple at Jerusalem.” (9) Lastly, a chief 
peculiarity of the Essenes was their common meals, which bore 
the character of sacrificial feasts. The food was prepared by 
priests,” with the observance probably of certain rites of 
purification ; for an Essene was not permitted to partake of 
any other food than this. The meals are described as 
follows by Josephus: “After the bath of purification they 
betake themselves to a dwelling of their own, entrance into 
which is forbidden to all of another faith, And being clean 
they go into the refectory as into a sanctuary. And after 
they have quietly taken their seats, the baker lays down the 
bread in order, and the cook sets before each a vessel with a 
single kind of food. The priest prays before the meal, and 
none may eat before the prayer. After the meal he prays 
again. At the beginning and end they honour God as the 
giver of food. Then they put off their garments as sacred 
and go back to their work till evening. Returning, they feed 
again in the same manner.”™ (10) The wide-spread opinion, 


88 Bell. Jud. ii. 8.9: ro wrvces 36 els petoous 4 76 OeSidy ekpos Durcooorracs, 

69 Philo, ii. 633-634 (= Euseb. viii. 11. 14-17). Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 
8.2; Antt. xviii. 1.5. Plin. Hist. Nat. v. 17. 

60 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 18. 

61 Philo, ii. 457: of Cae xercdvovres, &AX’ ispowpersis rads tavrar dser- 
voices xaraoxevalerw adfsveres. Joseph. Antt. xvili. 1. 5: eis 3 +O fecdp 
ckvacOneare artarorres Ovoias ox iaireroves SsaPopdrnts ayveiay as vopi- 
orev, xael B30’ ebro elpyouevos rov xosvor repesvioparos éG? avray ta bvaias 
&ITEAOVEL. 

62 Antt. xviii. 1. 5. 63 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 8. 

64 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 5. Undoubtedly we must behold in these meals } the 
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that the Essenes abstained from the use of meat and wine, has, | 


no support from the older authorities, and has lately been i 


rightly opposed by Lucius. As indirect arguments are 
usually adduced (a) their rejection of animal sacrifices, the 
reason of which was, that the Essenes regarded the slaughter 


|v 


of animals in general as objectionable; and (6) the refusal | 


of the kindred sects of the Therapeutae Pythagoreans and 
Ebionites to partake of meat and wine. It cannot however 
be proved, that their repudiation of animal sacrifices proceeded 
from the motives mentioned, and the degree of affinity between 
Essenism and the above-named tendencies respectively must 
first be ascertained from established facts. Jerome certainly 
ascribes to the Essenes an abstinence from flesh and wine. 
But his assertion can be proved to rest only upon gross 
carelessness in rendering the words of Josephus. 


sacrifices (vcies) which the Essenes, according to Josephus (Antét. xviii. 
1. 5), regarded as of more value than those at Jerusalem. The ispai 
sobyreg were certainly linen garments. For the Essenes always wore white 
raiment. Hence the distinctive quality of their sacred garments must 
have lain in their material. 

65 Lucius, Die Therapeuten, p. 88 f. The same, Die Exssenismus, p. 56 f. 

86 Hieronymus adv. Jovinian. ii. 14 (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, ii. 843): Josephus 
in secunda Judaicae captivitatis historia et in octavo decimo antiquitatum 
libro et contra Apionem duobus voluminibus tria describit dogmata 
Judaeorum : Pharisaeos, Sadducaeos, Essaenos. Quorum novissimos miris 
effert laudibus, quod et ab uxoribus et vino et carnibus semper abstinuerint 
et quotidianum jejunium verterint in naturam. The commencement of 
these words proves, that Jerome was not in them using Josephus at all, but 
Porphyry, who in his work, de abstinentia, iv. 11-18, restores the account of 
Josephus (comp. de abstinentia, iv. 11: "loonxzog .. . iv rq Sevripe rac 
"Toudeixes loropias . . . wal iv ry cxraxaidixate Tis dpyatcroyias .. . xal 
iy Tq Gevripy TQ zpos tovs “EAAnves ; the last statement is a mistake, the sects 
not being mentioned in the books contra Aptonem). But neither Josephus 
nor Porphyrius tells us anything about the Essenes abstaining from flesh 


and wine. Porphyrius himself certainly requires throughout his work\‘ 


abstinence from the use of flesh. But he is accnrate enough not to intro- 
duce any extraneous matter into the narrative of Josephus (hence the 
statement in Lucius, p. 56, is incorrect ; comp. also Zeller, p. 287). It was 
Jerome who first undertook this completion. But as he supports his 
assertion solely on Josephus, it is entirely without value. For the partaking 
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3. Theology and Philosophy. The view of the world held 
by the -Essenes was fundamentally the Jewish. When 
Josephus ascribes to them belief in an unalterable fate, by 
which human freedom was absolutely abolished,” this must 
undoubtedly be understood only in the sense of an absolute 
belief in Providence.” And when he says that the Essenes 
make everything, the Sadducees nothing dependent on fate, 
while the Pharisees occupy a middle position between the 
two, thus much may be true, that the Essenes were particu- 
larly decided in their adherence to that belief in Providence, 
which they held in common with the Pharisees. The Essenes 
are in this point only decided Pharisees, as they are also in a 
high esteem for the Law and the Laugiver. “ Next to God, 
the name of the Lawgiver is with them an object of the 
greatest reverence, and whoever blasphemes it is punished 
with death.” “Their pursuit of ethic is especially thorough, 
since they take for instructors the laws of their fathers, which 
no human soul could possibly have conceived without Divine 
inspiration.” ’° In their worship, as well as in that of other 


of flesh and wine by the Essenes at least two probable reasons may be 
adduced : (1) According to Philo, ii. 683 = Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 11. 8, 
they also carried on cattle-rearing. (2) Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8.5 declares 
the peace and silence of their meals to result from the circumstance, that 
they partook of meat and drink (rooQq» xai xordy) only till they had 
had enough, which has no meaning unless they drank wine. 

67 Joseph. Antt. xiii, 5. 9. Comp. xviii. 1-5: "Eoonvoic 3° ixl petv bsp 
KaTeAresiv Dire Ta Tavera o Aoyos. 

68 Comp. what is remarked above, p. 16, on the Pharisees. 

6° Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 9: SéBas 38 péyioroy cap avrois werd rev 
Osov TO dvoece rou vopobirov’ xa» Braaonenoyn tic eis rovrov, xoraleres 
Oavarw. 

70 Philo, iL 458: To bsxcy eb para dsarovover, dasinrais xpapesvor TOis 
TOT plots vOols, ove dpenraroy dyOpuxivny Exivojoas Puyyy arty xeraxaxtc 
évéov. Comp. Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8-12: BiBarors lepais xal dseeDeposs 
ayveiats mai epoOntray axoPbiypacty tenmasdorpsGovjysvos. Whether, 
on the other hand, the Holy Scriptures are intended by the ovyypappess 
trav xaraayv, Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 6, is questionable, since according to Bell 
Jud. ii. 8. 7 the sect had also its special books. 
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Jews, the Holy Scriptures were read and explained; and . 
Philo remarks, that they specially delighted in allegorical 
interpretation.” They were extraordinarily strict in the 
celebration of the Sabbath. They did not venture on that 
day to move a vessel from its place, nor even to perform the 
functions of nature.” In other respects too they showed 
themselves to be Jews. Though they were excluded from 
the temple they sent gifts of incense (dva@npara) there.” 
And they seem to have kept to the priesthood of the house of 
Aaron.” 

On this decidedly Jewish foundation, it is self-evident, that . 
any real worship of the sun is out of the question. When 
therefore Josephus declares that “daily before the rising of the 
sun, they address to it old traditional prayers, supplicating it, 
as it were, to rise,” this cannot be meant in the sense of 
an adoratio, but only in that of an invocatio (observe the eés 
avurov). Certainly such an invocatio is of itself striking in 
Jewish monotheists, as being apparently founded on the idea 
(so alien to Jewish consciousness), that the sun is the repre- 
sentative of the Divine light? That they did proceed upon 
the latter conception must be assumed from the motive stated 


71 Philo, ii, 458. In explanation of the passage, comp. Zeller, Theol. 
Jahrb. 1856, p. 426; Philosophie der Griechen, iii. 2. 298 aq. 

72 Bell. Jud. ii. 8.9. 78 Antt. xviii. 1. 5. 

74 The question here is concerning the interpretation of the passage, Antt?. 
Xvili. 1. 5: “Awodixras ¢ trav wpoccday xsiporovoves xal oxdca 4% yh Dipos 
chvdpas aycbous, iepsic re dice colnet» olrov re xl Bpwwarer. This is gene- 
rally translated : “ They choose excellent men as receivers of revenues and 
of what the earth produces, and (they choose just such men) as priests for 
the sake of the preparation of bread and food.” But it should rather be 
translated, ‘‘and (they choose) priests for the preparation of bread and food.” 
In the former case the meaning would be, that they knew of no hereditary, 
but only an elective priesthood ; in the latter it would be stated, that they 
took their bakers and cooks out of the number of the priests (of the house 
of Aaron). 

5 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 5: T1plv yep cvacysiv tov Hasov obdev Pbiyyorras 
tay BsByrav, wetpious 3&4 rive slo auron sUyas, wows IxErEevorTEs 
CYeTEIARL. 


~ 
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by them for their caution in the performance of their needs, 


\ viz. that they might not offend the brightness of God.” 


An intermingling of heterogeneous elements is here already 
found, and much that is peculiar and alien to traditional 
Judaism appears in their teaching in general, When indeed 
Josephus says, that whoever entered their order had to swear 
not to teach any of their ordinances (Soypata) otherwise than 
he had himself received them,” it may, by reason of the 
extensiveness of the notion of doyyza, be doubtful whether 
special doctrines are meant thereby. At any rate however the 
order was in possession of special books, the careful preserva- 
tion of which was made the duty of the members.” And 
with respect to their doctrines certain peculiarities are at 
least known to us, They searched the writings of the 
ancients (it is not clear whether the books of the sect or the 
canonical Scriptures are meant) to discover what would profit 
the soul and the body, the sanatory powers of roots, and the 
properties of stones.” They must have highly estimated their 
angelology. The novice had to swear carefully to preserve 
the names of the angels.” By reason of their study of 
Scripture and their purifications they ensured a knowledge of 
the future, and Josephus asserts that they were seldom 
mistaken in their predictions,” and gives several examples of 
correct prophecies by Essenes, eg. by one Judas in the time 


76 Bell. Jud. ui. 8.9: as eyrade avyas vBpilorey rov beov. The contrary 
assumption is incidentally met with in the Testam. XII. Patriarch. Benjamin, 
C.8: 6 Atos Ov peraiverces Kpootxay twl xompoy xcci BopBopoy, AAG peckAroy 
duPerepa Puss xal artrauves ryv dvcwdley. | 

77 Bell, Jud. ii. 8. 7: pendevi uty pesracdovvas rav doyparay tripws y as 
avrog peeriAc Bey. 

“78 Bell. Jud. ii. 8.7: cvvenpyotsy Cpoiws ra rs rys alpicews abrav Bibra. 

79 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 6: Zxovdaloves df txrowac wepl ra ray Tarasov 
Cuyy/pkpmare, pcriora ra xpos aPinsav Wuxiic xal caparos ixAtyoyrec. 
"Evdey avroig wpoc Ospemsiay wabav pila: te dastnrypios xai Aidwy idscrnres 
Brvepevvarvrcs. 

80 Bell. Jud. ii. 8.7: cuvrnpnoesy . . . ra tay dyytnos ovopara. 

81 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 12. 
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of Aristobulus I~ene Menahem in the time of Herod,” and | | 
one Simon in the time of Archelaus.™ ~ Concerning their 
doctrine of the soul and of its immortality, Josephus expresses 
himself most fully. If we may trust his account, they taught 
that bodies are perishable, but souls immortal, and that the 
latter dwelt originally in the subtlest aether, but being 
debased by sensual pleasures united themselves with bodies — 
as with prisons; but when they are freed from the fetters of : 
sense they will joyfully soar on high, as if delivered from 
long bondage. To the good (souls) is appointed a life beyond 
the ocean, where they are troubled by neither rain, nor snow, 
nor heat, but where a gentle Zephyr is ever blowing. But 
to the bad (souls) is appointed a dark cold region full of 
unceasing torment.™ 


Il. NATURE AND ORIGIN OF ESSENISM. 


Full as are the descriptions of our authorities, especially 
Josephus, the question from what point of view these various 
phenomena are to be explained, and from what general views 
and motives they proceed, remains to this day undecided. 
Some (and they now form the majority) insist on explaining 
Essenism wholly from Judaism, regarding it either as virtu- 
ally identical with Pharisaism, or at least deriving it (with all 
its divergences) from Chasidaeic or Pharisaic Judaism. So 
especially the Jewish scholars Frankel, Jost, Gritz, Deren- 
bourg, Geiger, and among Christian scholars, Ewald, Hausrath, 


82 Anit. xiii. 11.2; Bell. Jud. i 3. 5. 

83 Antt. xv. 10. 5. 8 Antt, xvii. 18.3; Bell. Jud. ii. 7. 3. 

85 Bell, Jud. 8.11: Kel yep ippwras wap’ avrois Hos % dcka, Dbapra pty 
slyas ta chara xal TAY VAny ov peomtpeoy cevTois, Tac Of Yuxas dbavarous 
cel Scecpeivery, xael cupaerinecbas piv, tx TOU AewroTaTOV Doirmocs celbépos, 
aoxsp sipxraig trois oapeaosy iuyys tins Qusixh xaraoxwpivac, ixeiday O6 tors 
yocipsiy xacl peerampous Pipsobccs x.7.A. 
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. Tideman, Lauer, Clemens, Reuss, and Kuenen. Ritschl 
advocates this standpoint in a peculiar manner. He regards 
Essenism as only a consistent carrying out of the idea of the 
universal priesthood (Ex. xix. 6). He endeavours to explain 
all the single facts from one, viz. that the Essenes desired to 
be a nation of priests. Similarly Bestmann, only he does not 
see In Essenism the carrying out of the idea of the universal, 
but of the Aaronic priesthood. Lucius also esteems Essenism 
as a purely Jewish formation, and explains its origin from 
the exclusively “pious” having in the Maccabaean period 
renounced the Jerusalem temple-worship, because they 
regarded it as illegitimate. From this renunciation of the 
temple - worship, all the peculiarities of Essenism are to be 
explained. In another manner again did Hilgenfeld formerly 
derive Essenism purely from Judaism. He thought (in his 
work on Jewish Apocalypse, 1857, p. 243 sqq.), that the 
Essenes must be regarded as merely a school of Jewish 
apocalyptics. The object of their asceticism (as in Dan. x. 2, 
3; Enoch lxxxui. 2, lxxxv. 3, 4; Ezra ix. 24-26, xii. 51) 
was, he says, solely that of making themselves worthy and 
capable of receiving revelations. ‘“ It was the higher illumina- 
tion, the reception of revelations especially by dream-visions, 
which they sought in this way to attain” (p. 253). Hilgen- 
feld, after defending this view in his Zettschrift for 1858, p. 
116 sqq., hinted already in that for 1860 at the possibility of 
Persian influence. Subsequently, in that for 1867, p. 97 sqq., 
he sought decidedly to prove, that not only Parseeism, but 
also Buddhism had exercised essential influence upon the 
formation of Essenism, to which view he adhered for a longer 
time (1868, p. 343 sqq.; 1871, p. 50 sqq.).% In his more 


86 In a certain sense he had already a predecessor in Philo, who adduces 
as examples of asceticism first the Persian Magi, then the Indian Gymno- 
sophists, and immediately after the Essenes (Quod omnis probus liber, 
§ 11, 12, ed. Mang. ii. 456, 457: "Ey Tlépoass pedy ro Maye, ... Ev ‘lvdois 
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' recent publications he again insists upon the Jewish founda- 
tion and admits only Parsee influences (Zeitschr. 1882, p. 
299; Ketzergeschichte des Urchristenthums, pp. 141-149); he 


thinks the Essenes were originally Rechabites, who settled in. 


\/ 


a place called Essa, westward of the Dead Sea (Zeitschr. 1882, 
pp. 268 sqq., 286 sqq.; Ketzergeschichte des Urchristenthums, pp. 
100 sqq., 139 sqq.) Lightfoot also (St. Paul’s Epistles to 
the Colossians and to Philemon, 2nd ed. pp. 355-396) adopts 


the opinion of a virtual Jewish foundation, with secondary 


Parsee influence. Lipsius too declares the origin of Essenism 
to be chiefly Jewish ; he however concedes the co-operation of 
foreign influences, only not on the part of Greek philosophy 
or Parseeism, and still less of Buddhism, but on that of Syro- 
Palestinian heathenism. The development of Essenism “ took 
place entirely on Palestinian soil” (Bibellexikon, 1. 189, 190). 
While all the above-named regard Essenism as exclusively 
or chiefly a Jewish product, Lutterbeck, Zeller, Mangold and 
Holtzmann, following the precedent of Baur and Gfrorer, 
explain some more, some fewer, of the peculiarities which 
distinguish Essenism from traditional Judaism, by the influ- 
ence of Pythagoreanism, with which Josephus (Aniét. xv. 10. 4) 
had already compared Essenism. It was especially Zeller, 
who in his discussions with Ritschl sought, on the basis of 
his comprehensive acquaintance with Greek philosophy, to 
point out parallels with Pythagoreanism in nearly all points. 
Herzfeld occupied a medium position, by finding that in 
Ge ro TupevosoQioray, . . . “Eors 38 xeel 4 Tlaracorivn [xcel] Supie xadroxd- 
yables ovx dyovos x.T.A.). 

87 This place, Essa west of the Dead Sea, has been fabricated by Hilgen- 
feld purely ad hoc. He is himself only able to point out an “Eooe in 
Peraea, which is identical with Gerasa (Joseph. Antt, xiii. 15. 8, comp. with 
Bell. Jud.i. 4. 8). He thinks however that the name means ‘‘foundation,” 
and may therefore occur as the name of several places. But unfortunately 
this “Eco in Peraea does not exist at all, since the reading must be I'ipace, 


by reason of Bell. Jud. i. 4-8, and also the parallel passage, Antt. xiii. 15. 3. 
Comp. note 257, vol. i. p. 117. 


if 
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Essenism “a Judaism of quite peculiarly blended ultra- 
Pharisaic and Alexandrinian views appears in alliance with 
Pythagoreanism and with many rites of Egyptian priests” 
(iii. 369). Keim too is of opinion, that while all the 
peculiarities of Essenism might be derived from Judaism, the 
parallels between Pythagoreanism and LEssenism are too 
numerous and striking to suffer us to dispute the influence of 
the former upon the latter (Gesch. Jesu, 1. 300 sqq.). 

It is not easy to find a way out of this labyrinth of views. 
The question will be simplified by first subjecting to an exa- 
mination the peculiar hypotheses of Ritschl, Lucius, and Hil- 
genfeld. 1. The hypothesis of Ritschl is tempting, inasmuch 
as the Essenes certainly desire to exhibit, like the Israelitish 
priests, a condition of special purity and holiness. Hence the 
parallels between the two are very numerous. On the other 
hand however it leaves essential points unexplained, especially 
their rejection of animal sacrifices, marriage, the oath, and the 
anointing oil.® It is impossible to deduce all these pheno- 
mena satisfactorily from a single standpoint. 2. And still 
less is this the case if the point is that chosen by Lucius. 
His attempt to explain all the singularities of the Essenes by 
their rupture with the illegitimate worship at Jerusalem may 
be designated a failure. For how should they have thus 
arrived at their rejection of marriage, oaths, slavery, trading, 
and their peculiarly puritanical tendency in general?” In 
other respects too this starting-point is unfortunately chosen. 
For if the Essenes agreed, as Lucius admits, with the Pharisees 
in their legalistic tendencies, they had, at least after the time 
of Alexandra, no longer any reason for withdrawing from the 
temple-worship, since all sacred rites were then performed in 


88 Comp. Zeller, Theol. Jahrb. 1856, p. 418 8qq. Philosophie der Griechen, 
iii. 2. 815 sqq. 

89 Against Lucius, see also my notice in the Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1881, 
492-496. 
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a thoroughly correct manner. 3. The same objections as 
those against Ritschl and Lucius virtually apply to Hilgen- 
feld’s earlier view of the Essenes as a community of Apoca- 
lyptics. Here too several peculiarities are left unexplained.” 
If Essenism in general can be regarded as a purely Jewish 
formation, vt 1s certainly most simple to view ut asa climax of — 
the Pharisatc tendency, for its starting-point and many of its 
peculiarities are identical with those of the latter. Hence | 
the question may be simplified to: Js Essenism nothing more ' 
thun a peculiar offshoot of Pharisaism, or did foreign and | 
alien influences co-operate in its origin and development ? And | 
if the latter question be answered in the affirmative, what j 
were these influences, Buddhism (as in Hilgenfeld’s earlier; 
view), Parseeism (Hilgenfeld and Lightfoot), Syro-Palestinian| 
heathenism (Lipsius), or lastly, the Orpheo-Pythagorean ten- | 
dency of the Greeks (Zeller and others) ? 

It cannot be denied that very many, nay, most particulars 
may be explained from the Judaeo-Pharisaic basis. Two main. 
features especially, the rigid legalism and the punctilious care 
_for ceremonial cleanness, are genuinely Pharisaic. Their high 
regard for the great lawgiver Moses and for the Holy Scrip- 
tures, their strict, nay, rigorous Sabbath-keeping, place them 
completely on the soil of Judaism. Their non-observance of 
certain precepts of the law, those especially concerning animal ; 
sacrifices, may have been the result either of some case of 
necessity or of an allegorical interpretation of the laws in 
question. In any case, it is not inconsistent with their 
unconditional acknowledgment of the formal authority of the 
law. Then their punctilious care for purity is essentially 
Pharisaic. The value attributed to Levitical purity, and to 
the baths and lustrations by which this was restored when 
defilement had been incurred, is a characteristic of Pharisaism.™ 

% Comp. Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, iii. 2. 315 sqq. 


9! Tertullian, De baptismo, c. 15: Ceterum Israel Judaeus quotidie lavat, 
DIV. II. VOL, II. O 


( wh 
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Especially is the Essenian bathing before meals analogous to 
practices of Pharisaic Judaism, and is at most an increase of 
the Pharisaic custom.” Bathing after the performance of 
natural functions was required at least of officiating priests.” 
If then this was required by the Essenes of all the members 
of their association, it only shows that they desired to realize 
in themselves the highest degree uf purity according to Jewish 
notions. We are also vividly reminded of Pharisaic views by 
the Essenian custom of bathing even after contact with a 


~ member of the order of a lower grade (t.e.a novice). For just 


what the unclean Am-haarez was to the Pharisees, was the 
novice not actually admitted into the society to the Essenes. 


y Essenism then vs in the first place merely Pharisaism in the super- 


i, 
4 


- lative degree. From the effort to carry out completely the 


purity of life thus required may be explained also the Essenian 
separation, their organization in narrow and exclusive com- 
munities, If the Pharisee avoided as much as possible all 
intercourse with the unclean Am-haarez, the Essene com- 
pletely separated himself from the multitude and formed 
exclusive societies, In which similarity of disposition and 
endeavour afforded the possibility of realizing the ideal of a 


quia quotidic inquinatur. When Hemerobaptists (= xef apipay Baxrile- 
fevos) are mentioned by Epiphanius, haer. xvii., as a Jewish sect, we have 
but the fabrication of a special sectarian name from a characteristic 


peculiarity of all Jews. 
92 Ey. Mark vii. 3,4: of yap Dapsoaios xal xavres of lovdeio: tay uw 
xuyen viapovras tos xeipas oun todiovory .. . xal an? dyopas tidy peg pas- 


viowvras (al. Baxtiouvras) ovx tabiovesy. Comp. also Matt. xv. 2; Luke 
xi. 88. Chagigah ii. 5: ‘‘ For the partaking of Chullin (profane food), 
tithe and heave, the hands must be washed (properly poured upon); for 
the eating of holy things they must first be dipped” (the latter precept 
applies only to those who partake of ‘‘ holy” food, 7.e. food proceeding from 
sacrifices). Comp. also p.111. Bathing the whole body before eating 
cannot be shown to be a general precept in Rabbinic literature. The inter- 
pretation of the New Testament passages is questionable. 

93 Joma iii. 2. Comp. concerning the cleanness required of the priests, 
vol, i. p. 278. 
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life of absolute ceremonial cleanness. The common meals of 
these societies, the food for which was prepared by the priests, 
were a guarantee to the Essene that only clean food would 
be set before him. This close brotherly connection led to 
community of goods. The strict requirements made from 
members of the order made it necessary to admit new mem- 
bers into the society only after a long and strict novitiate. 
The purity and holiness which the Essenes strove to realize 
were indeed different, more exalted and special than those of 
the Pharisees. But almost all their peculiarities had at least 
their starting-point in Pharisaism. Their white raiment corre- 
sponded with the official dress of Israelitish priests, and there- 
fore only shows, that the Essenes desired to manifest the highest 
degree of Jewish purity and holiness.” . . . Their caution in 
bathing,” and even their custom of not spitting forwards or 
to the right has its analogues in the Talmud.” Their repudia- 
tion of marriage is indeed a matter quite heterogeneous to 
genuine Judaism.” But even this may be exphined from 
Jewish premises. For since the act of marriage as such made 
an individual unclean and necessitated a Levitical bath of 
purification,” the effort to attain to the highest degree of 


®4 According to Berachoth 61%, it was forbidden to perform the functions 
of nature towards the east or the west (it was allowed only towards the 
north or the south) to prevent exposure towards the temple. . 

%5 According to Mishna, Berachoth iii. 5, if any one happened to be bath- 
ing at the time for praying the Shema, and had not time to rise up and 
clothe himself, he must at least cover himself with water. Bab. Berachoth 
24> requires of any one unclothed before praying the Shema to wind the 
Tallith round his neck or his heart, that the upper parts of his body may 
not see the shame. See Herzfeld, iii. 389. Comp. also Lucius, p. 68. 

%6 According to Jer. Berachoth iii. 5, it was forbidden to spit forwards or \ ‘J 
to the right at prayer; ece Herzfeld, iii. 387. This custom is observed to ' 
this very day. 

97 Comp. on the debitum tori, Jebamoth vi. 6: ‘‘No one must withdraw 
from the duty of propagation, unless he has children already, according to 
the school of Shammai two sons, according to that of Hillel at least a son 
and daughter.” Also Kethuboth v. 6,7; Gittiniv.5; Edujoth i. 18, iv. 10. 

98 Joseph. Apion. ii. 24: xail wsta thy vopsov cvvovalay dydpes xai 
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purity might well Icad to the entire repudiation of marriage. 
In all these points a surpassing of ordinary Judaism is appa- 
rent, and this is also the case in the strongly puritanical trait, 
by which the Essenian mode of life is characterized. They 
saw in many of the social customs and institutions, which the 
development of culture entailed, a perversion of the primitive 
and simple ways of life prescribed by nature. They thought 
therefore that they manifested true morality by a@ return to 
the simplicity of nature and of natural ordinances. Hence 
their rejection of slavery, oaths, anointing oil, and of luxury in 
general; hence their principle of living a simple life and allowing 
themselves only so much food and drink as nature required. 
‘It cannot be shown that they practised actual asceticism 
by fastings and mortifications, by abstinence from flesh and 
wine. It was only the exceeding what nature required that 
they condemned.” Their rejection of trade is quite in accord- 
‘ance with this ethic radicalism; they desired a communistic 
state, in which each worked for the whole body, and none 
enriched himself at the expense of others. 

If the bounds of ordinary Judaism are exceeded by 
the traits already depicted, this is still more the case in 
the extremely striking fact of the repudiation of animal 
sacrifices. That the point of view set up by Lucius in 
explanation of this fact does not lead to the goal, has been 
already remarked.” The sole point of contact for it, on 
Jewish ground, seems to me, on the contrary, to be the con- 
tention of many of the prophets against the over-estimation 
of sacrifice. \ As the prophets insist, that God does not take 


yuvaincs dwonovoncbas xerevesd voxog. Comp. Ex. xix.15; Lev. xv. 16-18; 
Deut. xxiii. 11, 12. 

*9 The prohibition of the use of anointing oil during the stricter kinds 
‘of fasts by Pharisaic Judaism (Taanith i. 6 ; Joma viii. 1 ; comp. Dan. x.3; 
Matt. vi. 17) does not therefore fall under quite the same point of view. 
It was to be a total abstinence. 

100 Comp. also Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1881, p. 494. 
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pleasure in sacrifices, but in purity of intention, so, according 
to the Essenian view, not the slaughter of beasts, but the 
sanctification of the body is true worship. 

This also is based upon a certain amount of moral 
radicalism. But the rejection of animal sacrifices involves a 
complete breach with Judaism proper, which is not done away 
with by the fact, that the Essenes used to send gifts of incense 
to the temple at Jerusalem. A still stranger phenomenon 
presented on Jewish soil is their peculiar conduct with re- 
spect to the sun. It is quite impossible that their evyy eis 


tTcvy joy can be only the Jewish Shema repeated before 


sunrise ; on the contrary, they turned towards the sun while 
praying, because they saw in it the representative of the 
Divine light. This is proved especially by the circumstance, 
that in doing their needs they carefully avoided uncovering 
themselves towards the sun. The information too of 
Epiphanius, that the Ossaians (who are certainly identical 
with the Essenes) had united with the Sampsitae, z.e. adorers 
of the sun, leads to the conclusion, that they were in real 
earnest in their religious estimation of the sun.'” However 


this may be, the very turning to the sun in prayer was | 
contrary to Jewish customs and notions, which on the contrary | 
required the turning to the temple, and expressly repudiated 


the direction towards the sun as heathenish.’™ 


101 So most Jewish scholars, also Derenbourg, p. 169, note 3. Com 
on saying the Shema before sunrise, Berachoth i. 2, and on the Shema 
general, p. 83 sq. 

102 See Epiphanius, haer, xx.3: xal 'Oocaiwy ro Asiepee ovxérs iovdailoy, 
arrd ovvadbev Sap irass rois xard Csadoxyyy iv re sipay THs vExpes 
Oaracons vwrspxesmévosc. Comp. also Epiphan. haer. xix. 2, lili. 1-2. Light- 
foot, St. Paul’s Epistles tv the Colossians, etc., 2nd ed. pp. 88, 374 sq. 
The identity of the Essenes and Ossaians is scarcely doubtful, thongh 
Epiphanius treats them as two different sects, haer. x. and xix. (Lightfoot, 
p- 83). He correctly explains (haer. lili. 2) the name Sau peios by 
“Hasexoi (from wy, the sun). 

108 See especially Ezek. viii. 16 sqq. According to Sukka vy. 4, two 
priests used to blow with trumpets in the morning at cock-crowing at the 


“ 
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' Thus are we more and more driven to the view, that foreign 
‘influences co-operated in the formation of Essenism. And 
' this becomes undoubted, if the account given of its Anthro- 
pology by Josephus is even in the main trustworthy. For if 
it really taught the pre-existence of the soul and regarded the 
body as only the soul’s prison, this is of itself a proof of the 
influence of foreign philosophemes. Thus the question con- 
cerning the origin of Essenism is changed into the question 
concerning the trustworthiness of Josephus. This is not 
indeed utterly above suspicion, and we have already seen 
(above, p. 16 sq.), that he has given a Greek tinge to the 
teaching of the Pharisees and clothed their Jewish doctrine 
in a Greek garment. But we also saw that all that he says 
of them is in substance true, and that it is only the form 
which is derived from without. If then only one sentence 
which he says concerning the anthropology of the Essenes is 
true, it is certain that their doctrine of man is dualistic, +.¢. 
non-Jewish. And there is the less ground for doubting this, 
since from this point of view many of their peculiarities, 
especially their efforts after purity, surpassing as they did 
even those of Phariseeism, are most simply and naturally 
explained. 
Lut what foreign influences have we then to consider? No 


feast of Tabernacles, first of all at the door which led from the court of 
the men to the court of the women, then at the eastern door of exit from 
the latter; hereupon they turned towards the west (i.e. towards. the 
temple) and said, with reference to Ezek. viii. 16: ‘‘ Our fathers, who were 
in this place, turned their backs to the temple of God and their faces to the 
cast and worshipped the sun towards the east. But we turn our eyes to 
God.” When it is said in the Wisdom of Solomon, that we ought to 
prevent the sun with thanksgiving to God, and to pray to God xpos 
averoayy Dares, zpég has not a local but a temporal meaning: ‘‘ towards 
sunrise,” like Luke xxiv. 29, xpds ioxépay; comp. Grimm, Exeget. Handb. 
zu Sap. Sal. xvi. 28. The matter too adduced by Lucius (pp. 61, 69 6q., 
note 125) to explain Essenian customs from a Jewish standpoint is not 
convincing. Its irrelevance is well pointed out by Lightfoot (pp. 8374-376), 
who conjectures that the Sampsitae are merely an offshoot of the Essenes. 
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less than four different factors have been proposed, viz, 
Buddhism, Parseeism, Syrian heathenism, and Pythagoreanism, 
Each of these factors may in fact have exerted an influence 
upon intellectual life in Palestine during the last centuries 
before Christ ; and for this very reason an answer to the above 


question must remain an uncertain one. Buddhism seems . 


the most far-fetched. But when we consider, that an acquaint- 


ance with India had already been opened to the Western — 


nations by the victories of Alexander the Great, that after- 
wards Megasthenes, in the time of Seleucus I. Nicator, «. 
about 300 B.c., furnished, on the ground of his own observa- 
tions during a prolonged sojourn in India, a thorough descrip- 
tion of the country and its inhabitants,” and that a regular 
commercial intercourse with India by way of the Red Sea 
probably existed during the Graeco-Roman period,” when 
also the striking parallel in some instances between Buddhism 


104 See the extensive fragments of Megasthenes in Miiller, Fragm. hist. 
graec. ii. 397-489. Comp. also concerning him Pauly’s Real-Enc. iv. 1721. 
Nicolai, Griech. Literaturgesch. ii. 170 8q. The work of Megasthenes seems 
to have been for a jong time the-main source of information concerning 
India. Strabo however availed himself also of other authors of the retinue 
of Alexander the Great as authorities (e.g. Aristobulus, Nearchus, 
Onesikritus). For other “Ivdsxa, see Miller, Fragm. hist. graec. iv. 
688b below ; Nicolai, Griech. Literaturgesch. ii. 170 sq. That certain chief 
points were matters of general knowledge is seen from Philo, Quod omnis 
probus liber, $11. Josephus, Bell. Jud. vii. 8.7 (ed. Bekker, p. 160, lin. 
20 sqq.). Lassen in his Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. ii. (2nd ed. 1874) 
pp. 626-751, gives a history of Greek acquaintance with India. Comp. the 
careful discussion in Lightfoot’s St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians, etc., 


pp. 390-396, and the two works cited by him, viz. Reinand, Relations , 


Politiques et Commerciales de Vempire romain avec U Asie centrale, Paris 1868 ; 


and Priaulx, The Indian Travels of Apollonius of Tyana and the Jadian, ' 


Embassies to Rome, 1873. / 
87 and 44, and the literature cited in the preceding note. In the time 
of Augustus political embassies also came from India to Rome (Monumentum 
Ancyranum, v. 50, 51, and Mommeen, Res gestae divi Augqusti, 1883, p. 182 sq. 
Strabo, xv. 1. 4, p. 686, and xv. 1. 73, p. 719. Dio Cass. liv. 9. Sueton. 
Aug. 21, Orosius, vi. 21. 19). 


a 
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and Essenism is considered, the possibility at least of an 
actual connection cannot be disputed. It is true, that the still 
very scanty intercourse between India and the West in pre- 
Christian times makes this connection improbable. It is 
, more obvious to think of Parseeism or Pythagoreanism ; for 
the points of contact with Syrian heathenism are but very 
‘general, and affect at most only individual details. In 
Parseeism, on the other hand, we find a whole series of the 
characteristic peculiarities of the Essenes: the lustrations, the 
white garments (for the Magi), the adoration of the sun, 
the repudiation of animal sacrifices proper (2.e. the presentation 
of the flesh to the Deity), and especially their angelology and 
magic. Since too ordinary Judaism seems to have been 
affected by Parseeism (see vol. i. p. 350), the assumption of 
Parsee influence is a very obvious one, since it would be 
only somewhat stronger in Essenism than in the latter.” 
But other points again are not at all Parseeistic, especially 
celibacy and the entire anthropology.’ Hence all things 
considered, the hypothesis adopted especially by Zeller, that 
the peculiarities of Essenism are to be explained from 
Pythagorean influences, has the largest amount of probability 
in its favour. For Pythagoreanism, of all the hitherto named 
tendencies, shows the greater number of parallels with 
106 See, on the other hand, Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, iii. 2. 323. 
Lightfoot, St. Paul's Episiles to the Colossians, etc., pp. 390-396. The 
attempts recently made to point out Indian influences in other departments 
also are questionable, nay, more than questionable. This applies especially 
to Seydel, Das Evangelium von Jesu in seinen Verhdltnissen zu Buddha-Sage 
und Buddha-Lehre, Leipzig 1882 (on the other hand, Theol. Literaturzeitung, 
1882, p. 415 sqq.). Thesame, Die Buddha-Legende und das Leben Jesu nach 
den Evangelien, Leipzig 1884 (on the other hand, Theol. Litztg. 1884, 
p- 185 sqq.). On Pythagoras, Schroeder, Pythagoras und die Inder, Leipzig 
1884 (on the other hand, A. W. in the Lit. Centralbl. 1884, No. 45). 
107 See Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. fiir wissenschaftl. Theol. 1867, p. 99 sqq. 


The same, Ketzergeschichte des Urchristenthums, p. 141 sqq. Lightfoot, 


p- 387 sqq. 
108 See Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, ili. 2. 320 sqq. 
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Essenism. It shares its aspirations for bodily purity and 
sanctity, its lustrations, its simple habits of life apart from 
all sensual enjoyments, its high estimation (if not exactly its 
requirement) of celibacy, its white garments, repudiation of 
oaths, and especially its rejection of bloody sacrifices, also the 
invocation of the sun and the scrupulosity with which all that 
was unclean (such as human excrements) was hidden from 
it; and lastly, the dualistic view of the relation of soul and 
body. All these’ belong equally to the ideal of both the 
Essenes and Pythagoreans."° If an actual connection between 
the two is by reason of this far-reaching accordance, to say 
the least, very probable, this probability 1s increased by the 
fact, that a new light is thus cast upon even those peculiarities 

of Essenism, which may be explained from a Jewish founda- 
tion. They thus become, not the result of a spontaneous) | 
development, but of a fertilization of Judaism by new factors.' “ 
These latter exercised a power of attraction over Judaism, 
because they found therein a series of points of contact for 
their own elective affinity. 

Such an influence of Pythagoreanism upon a Jewish circle, 
leading to the formation of this separate sect upon Jewish soil, : 
is historically easy of explanation. Essenism is met with at 
the earliest about the middle of the second century before 
Christ. But Pythagoreanism, if not as a settled school of 
philosophy, still as a view of life and a practice of morals, is 
far more ancient. As then Greek culture must have had a 
powerful influence upon Palestine since the time of Alexander 


109 That the adoration of the sun formed part of the Pythagorean ideal 
is seen especially from the biography of Apollonius of Tyana by Philostratus 
(comp. Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, iii. 2, p. 155, note 1). The effort 
too to avoid the sight of what was unclean is genuinely Pythagorean. 
Comp. Zeller, Theol. Jahrb. 1856, p. 425. Mangold, Irrlehrer der Pastoral- 
briefe, p. 52. 

110 See the proofs in Zeller, Theol. Jahrb. 1856, p. 401 sqq.; Philosophie 
dcr Griechen, iii. 2, p. 325 sqq. 
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the Great,—it was not repressed until the Maccabaean rising, 
—it is only natural, if we find actual proof of this influence of 
Hellenism in the circle of the Essenes. Thus Essenisin would 
be a separation from the soil of Judaism proper, which was 
perhaps effected in the second century before Christ, under Greek 
influences, with the view of realizing an ideal akin to Pytha- 
goreanism, but with an adherence to its Jewish foundation.™ 

One thing alone prevents our establishing this result with 
certainty, and this is the enigmatical form of Pythagoreanism 
itself. Just those pedtliarities, which it has in common with 
Essenism, are themselves not genuinely Greek, but very pro- 
bably of Oriental orvgin. May not then their coincidence be 
explained by the fact, that each of the two has independently 
.drawn from a common Oriental source? This would again 
‘lead toa derivation of Essenism mainly from Parsee influences. 
The possibility of this cannot be denied. But possibly both 
Parsee and Pythagorean influences were in operation. The 
different currents of culture frequently cross each other on 
the soil of Western Asia in so chequered and manifold a 
manner that it 1s impossible to answer such questions with 
certainty. Two things however may be established as the 
result of our investigation: (1) That Essenism is first and 
mainly a Jewish formation; and (2) that in its non-Jewish 
features it has most affinity with the Pythagorean tendency of 
the Greeks. 


111 The question whether the Therapeutae were offshoots of the Essenes or 
vice versa (answered by Zeller at first in the former, but subsequently in 
the latter sense) must now be left undiscussed, since the only work which 
gives us any information concerning the Therapeutae, viz. Philo, De vita 
contemplativa (Mang. ii. 471-486), is certainly spurious, and the Therapeutae 
very probably merely Christian monks. See below, § 34. 1. 
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I, EXTENSION. 


The history of the Jews during the times of Christ is not 
confined to the narrow limits of the Holy Land. Jewish 
communities of greater or less magnitude and importance had 
settled in almost all the countries of the then civilised world. 
These remained, on the one hand, in constant communication 
with the mother country, and on the other, in active inter- 
course with the non-Jewish worM, and thus became of great 
importance both in respect of the internal development of 
Judaism and its influence upon other civilised nations. The 
causes of this dispersion were of very different kinds) In 
' former times the Assyrian and Babylonian conquerors of Israel 
violently deported large masses of the nation into their eastern 
provinces. This occurred again, though to a less extent, when 
Pompey eg. carried off hundreds of Jewish captives to Rome. 
Of greater importance however were the voluntary emigrations — 
of Jewish settlers during the Graeco-Roman period to the 
countries bordering on Palestine, and to all the chief towns of 
the then civilised world for the sake chiefly of trade. It was 
especially at the commencement of the Hellenistic period, that 
these migrations were most numerous. The Diadochoi and 
' their successors, for the sake of consolidating their kingdoms, 
promoted to the uttermost of their power the intermingling of 
the different nationalities, and consequently migrations from 
one province to another. They were also frequently in need 
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of great masses of settlers for their newly founded towns. 
And in both of these interests the rights of citizenship or 
other privileges were in many places granted without further 
ceremony to immigrants. Attracted by these circumstances, 
large numbers of Jews also were induced to settle in other 
lands. Adverse events at home may also have contributed 
their part, and especially the exposed situation of Palestine, 
which in all complications between Egyyt and Syria became 
the scene of war. This induced many thousand Jews to 
emigrate to the neighbouring countries of Syria and Egypt, 
where, especially in the capitalsyAntioch and Alexandria, and 
in all the newly founded Hellenistic cities, valuable privileges 
were bestowed upon them. They next resorted to Asia Minor, 
particularly the towns of the Ionic coast, as well as to all 
the more important ports ard commercial cities of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Hence the Sibyllist was able, about the year 140 B.c., to say 
of the Jewish people, that every land and every sea was filled 
with them.’ About the same time (139-138 B.c.) the Roman 
Senate despatched a circular in favour of the Jews to the 
kings of Egypt, Syria, Pergamos, Cappadocia‘ and Parthia, and 
to a great number of provinces, towns and islands of the 
Mediterranean Sea (1 Macc. xv. 16-24). It may hence be I 
safely inferred, that there was then already a greater or less 
number of Jews in all these lands.” Strabo, speaking of the 
time of Sulla, says (about 85 B.c.), that the Jewish people had 
already come into every city, and that it was not easy to find 


\ 7 


1 Orac. Sibyll. iii. 271: Tldoc 36 yociee obbev xanpns xai xaoa bdracse. 

2a Besides the kings of Egypt, Syria, Pergamos, Cappadocia and Parthia, 
there are also named in 1 Macc. xv. 16-24: Sampsame (Samsun on the 
Black Sea?), Sparta, Sicyon (in Peloponnesus), the islands of Delos and 
Samos, the town of Gortyna in Crete, the country of Caria with the towns 
of Myndos, Halicarnassus and Cnidos, the islands of Cos and Rhodes, the 
country of Lycia with the town of Phasaelis, the country of Pamphylia with 
the town Side, the Phoenician town Aradus, and finally Cyprus and 


Cyrene. 
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a place in the world which had not received this race, and was 
not occupied by them.”? Josephus* too and Philo * express 
themselves incidentally in a similar manner. The extent of 
the Jewish dispersion is most amply described in the epistle 
of Agrippa to Caligula, given by Philo. Jerusalem— it is 
here said—is the capital not only of Judaea, but of most 
countries, by reason of the colonies which it has sent out on 
fitting occasions into the neighbouring lands of Egypt, Phoe- 
nicia, Syria, Coelesyria, and the still more remote Pamphylia 
and Cilicia, into most parts of Asia as far as Bithynia, and 
into the most distant corners of Pontus; also to Europe, 
Thessaly, Boeotia, Macedonia, Etolia, Attica, Argos, Corinth, 
and the most and best parts of Peloponnesus. And not only is 
the continent full of Jewish settlements, but also the more 
important islands,—Euboea, Cyprus, Crete,—to say nothing of 
the lands beyond the Euphrates. For all, with the exception 
of a small portion of Babylon and those satrapies which 
embrace the fertile land lying around it, have Jewish inhabit- 
ants.” The Acts of the Apostles also mention Jews and theit 
associates from Parthia, Media, Elam, and Mesopotamia, from 
Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, 


2b Strabo in Joseph. Antt. xiv. 7.2: slo waoay xcary Fon wapsranavdss, xecl 
TOwOY ovr tors Padias evpsiv THs Olxoumivns Of ov wapadidextas TOVTO TO DiAo», 
pond’ ixinpareiras 0%’ ceevror. 

3 Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 16. 4 (Bekker, p. 188): ov yap tori taxi r75 
olxovpetyne GHeog 6 pom pooipay vueripay ixov. Bell. Jud. vii. 3.3: ro yap 
"lovdalwy yivog woAu peey xara waocy Thy cixoupsyny apiowapras TOS 
ix ixapiots. 

4 Philo, In Flaccum, § 7 (Mang. ii. 524): "lovdciuus yap xape peice die 
cwoavavopwxley ov xupel. “He alrias ivexe ras wrsioras xai sudcespovecratas 
ray iv Evpowrn xal Acie xara re vnoous xal nxtipous éxviseovras, KnTpOTOALD - 
peey ray Ispcwoncy gyovpcevos, xb” ay ioputas 6 rou trplorou beod weds ceyiog 
is 3) idaxov ix wartipay nal xaxwov xal xporaxcrav xal ta iti aye 
apoysvaw vixsiv Excoros, warpidas vouiCovres, tv aks tyevundncay xal itpa- 
Qnocy sis ivieg 88 xecl xriCopetvas evbug HAdov adromlew oreiAaesvol, Tog 
uristais xapilopevos. 


5 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 36, Mang. 11. 587. 
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Egypt and Cyrene, from Rome, Crete and Arabia (Acts 11. 
9-11). 

In Mesopotamia, Media, and Babylonia lived the descendants 
of those members of the kingdom of the ten tribes and of the 
kingdom of Judah who had once been carried away thither 
by the Assyrians and Chaldeans.° The “ten tribes” never 
returned at all from captivity,’ and even in the times of 
Akiba there were disputes as to whether they would ever 
do so.® Nor must the return of the tribes of Judah and 


Benjamin be conceived of as complete. Nay, these exiles. 


subsequently received fresh accessions. For the Persian king 
Artaxerxes QOchus, on his return from his Egyptian campaign 
(about 340 B.c.), brought with him Jewish captives also, and 
planted them in Hyrcania on the Caspian Sea.” These Jewish 
settlements may also- have been increased by voluntary addi- 
tions. From all these causes the Jews in those provinces 
were numbered, not by thousands, but by millions.” Since 


6 Comp. on the different deportations, Winer, Realworterb., art. ‘* Exil.” 
On the localities, see note 14, below. 

7 Joseph. Antt. xi.5. 2. 4 Ezra xiii. 39-47. Origen, £pist. ad A/ri- 
canum, § 14. 

8 Sanhedrin x. 3, fin.: ‘‘The ten tribes never return, for it is said of 
them (Deut. xxix. 27): He will cast them into another land, as it is this 
day. As then this day departs and never returns, 80 too are they to depart 
and never return. As the day becomes dark and then again light, so will 
it one day be light again to the ten tribes with whom it was dark.” 

® Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 486 : "Qyo¢ ’ ApraSépou rais sis Alyurroy orpa- 
Tivey peeping» aixuwaraciay circy lovdaiuy, Oy Tovs wey ty Lpxavia xargixics 
mpos Tn Kaowigg Oaracoy, Tove O¢ ty BaBvawwe, of xai mixps viv ciowy avrodk, 
ws FoAAG! ray EAAgvav ieropovoty. Orosius, iii. 7: Tunc etiam Ochus, qui 
et Artaxerxes, post transactum in Aegypto maximuin diuturnumque bellum 
plurimos Judaeorum in transmigrationem egit atque in Hyrcania ad Caspium 
mare habitare praecepit: quos ibi usque in hodiernum diem amplissimi 
generis sui incrementis consistere atque exim quandoque erupturos opinio 
est. Kiirzer in the Chrontk des Eusebius und Hieronymus ad annum Abr. 
1657 (ed. Schoene, ii. 112 8q.). Syuncellus alone speaks of a settlement 
in Babylon ; other authorities mention only the settlement in Hyrcania on 
the Caspian Sea. 


10 Joseph. Antt. xi. 5. 2: Ai 06 dines Quarcel wipcey siziv EvPparov tag devpo, 


“ee times 
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they dwelt on the eastern borders of the Roman Empire,—till 
Trajan, as subjects of the Parthians, and subsequently as 
\ inhabitants of those eastern provinces which could never be 
securely maintained by the Romans,’—their attitude was 
always of political importance to the empire. P. Petronius, 
legate of Syria, esteemed it dangerous in the year 40 Bc. to A 
excite in them a hostile disposition towards Rome.” During _ 
the Vespasian war the insurgents sought to incite their co- 
religionists beyond the Euphrates to hostilities against Rome.” 
It was a great peril for Trajan in his advance against the 
Parthians to be menaced in his rear by the insurrection of 
the Mesopotamian Jews (see § 21). Josephus names the 
strong cities of Nehardea (Naapéa) and Nisibis, the former 
on the Euphrates, the latter in its valley, as the chief dwelling 
places of the Babylonian and Mesopotamian Jews. Both 


fupiades awespot xai aderbug yuacbnvas wy buvanevar Antt. xv. 
2.2: ty BaBvaawe... tvba xal xrybo; 4» lovdeiw». On the history of the 
Babylonian Jews, comp. especially Antt. xviii. 9. Reference is sometimes at 
least made in the Mishna to the Jews of Babylonia and Media. See Shekalim 
iii, 4 (the half-shekel tax of Babylonia and Media) ; Challa iv. 11 (the first- 
born not accepted from Babylonia) ; Joma vi. 4 (the Babylonians plucked the 
wool of the scape-goat on the day of atonement); Menachoth xi. 7 (Baby- 
lonian priests) ; Baba mezia iv. 7, Shabbath vi. 6 (Median Jewesses) ; Baba 
kamma ix.5 = Baba mezia iv. 7 (restitution for plundered property is binding 
as far as Media); Shabbath ii. 1, Nasir v. 4, Baba bathra v. 2 (Nahum the 
Mede). The Book of Tobit also proves that Jews dwelt in Media (Tob. 
i. 14, iii. 7, ete.). 

11 Qn the political history, see Marquardt, Rimische Staatsverwaltung, 
vol. i, (1881) pp. 435-438. 

12 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 33, Mang. ii. 578. 

13 Joseph. Bell. Jud. vi. 6. 2 (p. 108, line 19 sq., ed. Bekker). Titus 
reproaches the Jews that xai wpecSeia: psy dpa xpos tos UZép EvQparnpy 
&al vewrepiopeg. 

14 Joseph. Antt. xviii. 9.1 and 9, fin. On Nehardea (xyrt719), see Pauly’s 
Real-Enc. v. 375 sq. (s.v. Naarda). Ritter, Erdkunde, x. 146. Hamburger, 
Iteal-Enc. fiir Bibel und Talmud, ii. 852 sq. On Nisbis, Pauly’s Real-Enc. - 
v. 659 sq. Ritter, Erdkunde, xi. 413 sqq. Nisibis was not on the Euphrates,, | 
as might appear from Josephus, but on the Mygdonius, an affluent of the| ° 
Chaboras, which again is an affluent of the Euphrates. It formed the centre 
of the localities mentioned 2 Kings xvii. 6, xviii. 11, to which the members 
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cities were in subsequent centuries chief ‘seats of Talmudic 
Judaism, and are therefore frequently mentioned in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud.” 

Josephus names Syria as the country in which was the 
largest percentage of Jewish inhabitants, and its capital, 
Antioch, was especially distinguished in this respect.'* Other 
cities of Syria also numbered their Jewish inhabitants by 
thousands ; this was the case with Damascus, where, accord- 
ing to the statement of Josephus, 10,000 or (according 
to another passaye) 18,000 Jews are said to have been 
assassinated at the time of the war.” Philo tells us of 
Asia also, as of Syria, that Jews dwelt in large numbers in 
every city.” Aristotle, during his sojourn in Asia Minor 
(348-345 B.c.), had a meeting with an educated Jew, who 
had come thither, who ‘EAAnvixos hv ob TH Stadéxt@ povov 
GAG Kal TH Yuyh. Clearchus, a disciple of Aristotle, gives 
in his book on sleep further particulars concerning this 


of the kingdom of the ten tribes were carried by the Assyrians (see Gesenius’ 
Thesaurus, and Winer’s Realwirterbuch on the articles nbn, “ian, pia, “I, 


Halach, Habor, Gozan, Media; and the commentaries on 2 Kings xvii. 6, 
xviii. 11). Nehardea, on the other hand, lay farther southward in Baby- 
lonia proper. Thus around Nisibis were grouped the descendants of the ter. 
tribes, and around Nehardea the descendants of the tribes of Benjamin and 
Judah, increased in both instances by subsequent additions. For Rabbinical. 
matter on the abode of the ten tribes, see Lightfoot, Horae Hebr. in epist. 1 
ad Corinthios, addenda ad c. xiv. (Opp. ed. Roterodam. ii. 929-932) ; Ham- 
burger, Real-Enc. ii. 1281 sqq. (art. ‘‘ Zehn Stimme”). Comp. also 4 Ezra 
xiii. 39-47, and above, p. 170. 

15 See Berliner Beitrdge zur Geographie und Ethnographie Babyloniens 
im Talmud und Midrash (Berlin 1884), pp. 47 sqq., 53 sq. xyTIN) is also 
already mentioned in the Mishna, Jebamoth xvi. 7. 

16 Bell. Jud. vii. 83.3: Te yap lovsdaiay yivog xorv uév nara waoay Hy 
clxovsiony waptowaprat Trois &xixwpioss, TAtioroy OF TH Supla xara rep 
ytitvinasy dvapeciypivoy, eCapitrac 0 tal rie Avriogsias yu Toru dia 
TO tH; woAtws weéysboc. Comp. Hamburger, Meal-Enc. s.v. Antiochien. 

17 10,000, Bell. Jud. ii. 20. 2. 18,000, Bell. Jud. vii. 8. 7 (p. 161, 27, ed. 
Bekker). 

18 Philo, ad Legat. Cajum, § 33, Mang. ii. 582: ‘lIovdeio: xed txaorny 
wcaty sioi rauwarrdsis 'Avias re wal Zuplas. 
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meeting.” ‘ Antiochus the Great settled 2000 Jewish families 
from Mesopotamia and Babylonia in Phrygia and Lydia.” 
And to mention nothing else, the Roman edicts in favour of 
the Jews communicated by Josephus (Anit. xiv. 10, xvi. 6), 
and the entire history of the Apostle Paul, show how widely 
the Jews had spread over the whole of Asia Minor. The 
statement of Agrippa in his epistle cited above, that Jews had 
settled in Bithynia and in the most distant corners of Pontus,” 
is abundantly confirmed by the Jewish inscriptions in the 
Greek language found in the Crimea.” 

But most important with regard to the history of civilisa- 
tion was the Jewish Dispersion in Egypt and especially in 
Alexandria.” Long before the time of Alexander the Great 


19 The account of Clearchus is preserved by Josephus, contra Apionem, i. 22 
(p. 200 sq., ed. Bekker). Eusebius, Praep. evang. ix. 5, has the history 
from Josephus. Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. i. 15.70, also briefly notices 
the matter. Comp. Miiller, Fragmenta Hist. Graec. ii. 823 sq. Gutschmid, 
Neue Beitrdge zur Geschichte des alten Ortents (1876), p. 77. 

20 Antt. xii. 3. 4. 

21 Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 587: e&ps Bibuvieg xi ray rov Ilovrov puxar. 
Comp. also Acts xviii. 2 (Aquila, a Jew of Pontus). 

32 See a Jewish inscription from Pantikapaion (on the Cimmerian Bos- 
phorus) of the year 377 aer. Bosp. = a.D. 81, in the Corp. Inscr. Graec. 
vol ii. p. 1005 (addenda, n. 2114>>). Another from Anapa (also in the 
Crimea) of the year 338 aer. Bosp. = a.D. 42 in Stephani, Pererga archaeo- 
logica (Bulletin de U' Academie de St, Pétersbourg, vol. i. 1860, col. 244 8qq.). 
See also Caspari, Quellen zur Geschichte des Taufsymbols, iii. (1875) p. 269. 
The Hebrew inscriptions from the Crimea, some of which Chwolsen thought 
might be referred to even the first century after Christ (Chwolsen, Achtzehn 
hebrdische Grabschriften aus der Krim, Mémoires de V Académie impériale 
des sciences de St. Petersbourg, vii.° Série, vol. ix. 1866, No. 7), are much 
more modern, the dates which decide the question having been fabricated 
by Firkowitsch. See the proof in Strack (A. Firkowitsch und seine Entdeck- 
ungen, ein Grabstein der hebrdischen Grabschriften der Krim, Leipzig 1876) 
and Harkavy (Altjiidische Denkmdler aus der Krim, Mémoires de 0 Académie 
impériale des sciences de St. Pétersbourg, vii.e Série, vol. xxiv. 1876, No. 1). 
The fact of the forgery was subsequently acknowledged to at least a limited 
extent by Chwolsen himself (in his Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicarum, Peters- 
burg 1882). Comp. also Kautzsch in the Theol. Litztg. 1883, p. 319 aqq. 

28 Comp. Cless, De coloniis Judaeorum in Aegyptum terrasque cum Aegypto 
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Jewish immigrants were already found there. Psammetichus I. 


is said to have had Jewish mercenaries in his army in his| 


war against the Ethiopians, 650 s.c.* In the time of 
Jeremiah a large train of Jewish emigrants went into Egypt, 
for fear of the Chaldees and in opposition to the will of the 
prophet (Jer. xlii., xliii.; for the occasion, see Jer. xli.). They 
settled in various parts of Egypt, in Migdol, Tahpanhes, Noph 
and Pathros (Jer. xliv.) ;> and though many of them embraced 
the religion of Egypt and many were extirpated by war, still 


a remnant was left. A forcible deportation of Jewish colonists , 
to Egypt is said to have taken place in the time of the! | 


Persian supremacy.” Their most flourishing period however 
does not begin till the time of Alexander the Great. As early 
as the foundation of Alexandria, Jewish settlers were attracted 


conjunctas post Mosen deductis, P. I., Stuttg. 1832. Hamburger, Zeal-Enc. 
art. ‘‘ Alexandrien.” See other literature in Reuss, Gesch. der heil. Schriften 
Alten Testaments, § 430. 

24 Aristeae, epist. ed. M. Schmidt, in Merx’ Archiv fiir wissenschafil. 
Erforschung des A. T. vol. i. p. 255 (Havercamp’s Josephus, ii. 2. 104), 
enumerates the three following chief emigrations of Jews to Egypt, from 
Ptolemy I. backwards: ’Exsive; yap (i.e. Ptolemy Lagos) txsaboy ra 
xeaetce xoihny Supiay xal Domwixny aravre, ovyypaevos evynuspice per ebvdpsices, 
Tovs peey peerqxiler, ove of nxpeaararile, Copy wavl vroxsipice soroupero;’ 
fy Gow xal peg dine peupiacdas Ex tHe tTav ‘lovdciay xwpas sis Aityuaros 
peetanyayey AQ’ ov wosi tptis puptadas xadoxAicas clvdpay ixaAsxtay slo ryy 
KMpaey narexicey ty Toig Ppoupioss® yon pesy xoei wporepoy ixavay siosAnavdcray 
ovy t@ Ilipon, xal xpo rovruy ttipuy cuppaxioy tLawrsorarpivay wpos TOY THs 
Albtoway Bzorrtcs paxecbes ov» Vapunrixw’ &Ar’ ov rocovro: TH FAROE: Teeps- 
ysvnbnoay, coovs IlroAspecios 6 rou Aayou pwergyays. That Psammeticlus 
had foreign mercenaries in his army is evidenced elsewhere also; see Cless, 
De coloniis, pp. 4-7, and Pauly’s Real-Enc. vi. 1. 167 aq. 

25 San and pnypnm (= Daphne) are situate in the neighbourhood of 


. Pelusium, 7.e. on the north-eastern boundary of Lower Egypt. 4) or ob is 
Memphis on the southern extremity of the Delta. pjinp is Upper Egypt. 


See the commentaries and the articles on this matter in Gesenius’ Thesaurus 
and Winer’s Realwérterb, 

36 Aristeas speaks of such a one in two passages; sce one in note 24, 
above ; the other, ed. Schmidt, p. 260, Havercamp’s Josephus, ii. 2. 107. 
Comp. also Cless, De coloniis, pp. 11-18. 
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to it by the bestowal upon them of the rights of citizenship.” 
Large numbers of Jews afterwards came to Egypt chiefly under 
Ptolemy I. Lagos, some as prisoners of war and some as voluntary 
immigrants, They were employed by Ptolemy as mercenaries, 


especially for garrisoning fortified places.” In Alexandria a 


L ispecial quarter apart from the rest of the city was, in the 
_-y- !times of the Diadochoi, assigned to the Jews, “that they might 
or ‘lead a purer life by mingling less with foreigners.”” This 
4 «J Jewish quarter lay on the harbourless coast, in the neighbour- 
Nn hood of the royal palace, and therefore in the north-eastern 


part of the town.” This severance was not afterwards strictly 
maintained. For according to Philo there were Jewish houses 
of prayer in all parts of the city,” and many Jews dwelt 


27 Apion. ii. 4. Antt, xix. 5. 2. 

38 Hecateus in Joseph. Apion. i. 22 (Bekker, p. 203, lin. 31 8q.): ovx drivyece 
dé [pupscdes] xal peered tov “Arskcevdpov bavaroy els Aivusroy xai Dosvixns 
psriorncay ds yy ty Zupie oraory. Further particulars in the passage 
quoted note 24 from Aristeas, and Josephus, Antt. xii. 1. 

29 Bell. Jud. ti. 18. 7: (oi dseedoxos) rexov (Siov avrois aLapioar, Ora. 
xacbeeputipar Exosey THy Oleiray, Yrroy ixiplovyouivay Tav aAACPYAwy. Strabo 
in Joseph. Antt. xiv. 7. 2: yepic ¢ ris ray “ArsZavdptay xorsws &Papsoro 
Hiya pipos te Ebves rovre. According to Joseph. Apion. ii. 4, it might 
appear as though Alexander the Great had assigned this special quarter to 
the Jews. But, according to the evidently more accurate statement in 
Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 7, this was first done by the Diadochoi. Comp. J..G, 
Miiller, Des Flavius Josephus Schrift gegen den Apion (1877), p. 239. 

80 Josephus, c. Apion. ii. 4, init. (cited from Apion): sAdcsres dace Supla, 
wxncey pos dAluevoy OdrAacoay, yeltTedoaryTts Taig Tay xupaTer ixGo- 
Aaic. . . . (Josephus himself also says): rpc roig Baosatioss goay idpu- 
péves. The great harbour of Alexandria, along which lay the greater part 
of the town, is bounded on the west by the island of Pharos and the mole 
connecting the island with the continent, on the east by the promontory of 
Lochias, which juts out from the mainland into the sea (see especially the 
plan in Kiepert, Zur Topographie des alten Alexandria, Berlin 1872; also 
M. Erdmann, Zur Kunde der hellenistischen Stddtegriindungen, Strassburger 
Progr. 1888, pp. 10-23). On the promontory of Lochias and in its 
neighbourhood lay the royal citadel, with the numerous buildings apper- 
taining to it (Strabo, xvii. 1. 9, p. 794), which together made up a fifth of 
the town (Plinius, v. 10. 62; see in general Pauly’s Real-Enc. i. 1. 739 sq. ). 
Hence the Jewish quarter lay on the coast east of the promontory of Lochias. 

$1 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 20, Mang. ii. 565. 
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scattered throuch all its quarters.” But even Philo says also, 
that of the five districts of the town, which were named after 
the first five letters of the alphabet, two were called “the 
Jewish,” because they were chiefly inhabited by Jews.” The 
separation was however on the whole maintained, and we shall 
find the Jewish quarter still in the same place, viz. in the east 
of the town, in Philo’s time. According to an incidental notice 
in Josephus, the Jews dwelt chiefly in the “so-called Delta,” ze. 
in the fourth district of the town.™ Vhilo estimates the entire 
number of the Jewish inhabitants of Egypt at about @ mallion 
in his days.” The Jews of Alexandria and Egypt took, in 
conformity with their large numbers and importance, a pro- 
minent part in all the chief conflicts between the Jewish and 
the heathen world, in the great persecution under Caligula (see 
§ 17c) and in the insurrections in the times of Nero, Vespasian™ 


82 Philo, Jn Flaccum, § 8, Mang. ii. 525. See the next note. 

83 Philo, In Flaccum, § 8, Mang. ii. 525: [lévre peotpas ras ccasas eiosy, 
ixavupol THY TpaTaY oToIxsiny THS Eyypapmaroy Pury: Tovrwy dvo "lov- 
Seaixcl Asyorres, bse To wAEiorovs "lovdaioug ty TavTais xaToxsiv.  Olixoves O8 
noel fy Taig AAs ovx CAiyos oxopacdss. The division of Alexandria into five 
districts and their appellation after the first five Jetters of the alphabet is 
also testified elsewhere. See Pseudo-Callisthenes, i. 32 (ed. Meusel in 
Fleckeisen’s Jahrbh. fiir class. Philol. Supplemental, vol. v.): Ospesrswons 38 
TO FAsioroy pos THs WoAsws "AALS xvOpns, nak KupoypaPya ces sxeypals ypap- 
pate wists a By Gs. The second of these districts is mentioned in an 
inscription of the time of Antoninus Pius: Tyépsos “Tovasog "ArtZavopos 

20 Tay ayopavouenxcray 6 ixi tes evbnviag Tou B yrapparos (see 
Iumbroso in the Annali dell’ Jnstituty di corrisp, archeol. 1875, p. 15; 
Bursian’s Jahresbericht, f. 1874-75, vol. ii. p. 305; Marquardt, Rémische 
Staatsverwaltung, i. 1881, p. 455).. 

34 Josephus expressly says, c. Apion. ii, 4, that the Jews did not sub- 
sequently relinquish the place occupied by them (xartoxsws pend’ Yorspoy 
ix Ttotiv). 

35 Bell, Jud. ii. 18. 8: sis re xecrovysvoy Asatra’ cuvgxioro yap txsi +O 
* Tovdcixey. 

86 Philo, In Flaccum, § 6, Mang. ii. 523: ovx dwodiove: puptadas 
dxaroy of ryy ArsSavdpsicey xai ray xucayv Iovdcios xarosxoveres a6 TOD 
xpos AiBuny xarahxbmod mixos tay Coiwy Aidsozias. o 


3* Ball. Jud. ii. 18, 7-8, vii. 10. 
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and Trajan (see § 21). The very history of these conflicts is 
at the same time a proof of the continued importance of the 
Egyptian Jews in the Roman period also. But besides the 
Jews properly so called, there were also Samaritans dwelling 
in Egypt. Ptolemy I. Lagos, when he conquered Palestine, 
carried away with him many captives, not only from Judaea 
and Jerusalem, but -also “from Samaria and Mount. Gerizim,” 
and settled them in Egypt.” In the time of Ptolemy VI. 


_ Philometor the Jews and Samaritans are said to have brought 
their dispute, as to whether Jerusalem or Gerizim was the 


true place of worship, before the tribunal of the king.” 
Hadrian in his letter to Servianus says of the Samaritans in 
Ecypt as well as of the Jews and Christians dwelling there, 
that they were all of them “astrologers, haruspices and 
quacks.”*" In a work of one Bishop Eulogius we are told of 
a synod held by him against the Samaritans. If we are to 
understand, that he is Eulogius of Alexandria, elsewhere 
spoken of, the flourishing condition of the Samaritans in 
Egypt during the sixth century after Christ would be proved. 

The Jewish Dispersion penetrated from Egypt farther 
westward. It was very numerously represented in Cyrenaica. 


38 Comp. on the Alexandrian persecutions of the Jews, the Rabbinical 
passages cited by Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. col. 99, s.v. xD 2be. 

39 Joseph. Antt, xii. 1: xoarrovs alypararovs AaBuv bxO Te THS Cpesyys 
"loudaias xal ray wrepl ra lepoockupee torayv xal ras Lapeeepsirioos xei ray 
gy Tq oper Te Leepileiv, xatexiory Aravras sig Aivyurroy dyayay. 

40 Antt. xiii. 3.4. Comp. xii. 1, fin. 

41 Popise. vita Saturnini, c. 8 (in the Scriptores historiae Augustae) : nemo 
illic archisynagogus Judaeorum, nemo Samarites, nemo Christianorum 
presbyter non mathematicus, non haruspex, non aliptes. 

42 We know the work of this Eulogius only from the information given 
in Photius, Biblioth. cod. 280, s, fin. (ed. Bekker, p. 285). Photius esteemed 
the author to be Kulogius of Alexandria (at the end of the 6th century), 
which however is not consistent with the fact, that the synod is said to 
have been held in the seventh year of the Emperor Marcianus (450-457). 
The only alternative is either to alter Marcianus into Mauricius, who 
reigned from a.D. 582 to 602 (as e.g. Fabricius-Harles, Biblioth. gr. x. 754), 
or to think of some other Eulogius, perhaps the bishop of Philadelphia, ia 
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Ptolemy I. Lagos had already sent Jewish settlers thither.“ 
According to Strabo, the inhabitants of the city of Cyrve| : 
were in Sulla’s time (about 85 B.c.) divided into four classes;} 
1. citizens, 2. agriculturists, 3. metoikoi, 4. Jews.“ At that 
time the Jews were already playing a prominent part in 
the disturbances in Cyrene, which Lucullus had to allay 
during his accidental presence there.” The Jews at Cyrene 
seem to have been at all times quite specially disposed to 
insurrection. In the time of Vespasian the after-piece of the 
war was played out here,’” and in the time of Trajan Cyrenaica 
was a main seat of, the great Jewish revolt (see above, § 21). 
We may also safely assume, that Jewish settlements likewise 
existed still farther westward. Only single traces of such are 
however to be discovered with any certainty.” 


Palestine, who signed the acts of the Council of Chalcedon 451 (as e.g. 
Tillemont and Ceillier; see in general, Smith and Wace, Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, s.v. Eulogius). In the latter case his work would be 
taken no account of in the history of the Egyptian Samaritans. 

48 Joseph. Apion. ii. 4. Comp. on the history of Cyrenaica, Thrige, 
Res Cyrenensium, Hafniae 1828. Clinton, Fasti Hellencci, iii. 394-398. Mar- 
quardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, i. (1881) pp. 457-464, and the literature 
there cited. On the geography, Forbiger, Handb. der alten Geographie, ii. 
825-832. 

44 Strabo in Joseph. Anti. xiv. 7. 2: rirrapes 3 foas tv rH wore TaD 
Kupnvaiay, 4 68 Tay TOA AY Xai Y TAY yeapyuy, TpiTn OH TaN pestOlxay nai 
ssraptn 4 Tay lovdaiay. 

45 Strabo in Joseph. Antt. xiv. 7. 2. On the doings of Lucullus in 
Cyrene, see Plutarch. Lucull. 2. Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, i. 459. 
His main object was to requisition ships for Sulla. But he had also 
internal disturbances to compose, the condition of Cyrene, which was not 
organized as a province till 74 B.c., being still very disordered. 

46 Joseph. Bell. Jud. vii. 11; Vita, 76. 

47 Comp. on the history of the Jews in Cyrene, 1 Macc. xv. 23 (also 
above, p. 221); Antt. xvi. 6.1, 5; and the inscription of Berenike, Corp. 
Inscr. Graec. n. 5861. Jews of Cyrene are mentioned 2 Macc. ii. 23 
(Jason of Cyrene), Matt. xxvii. 32=Mark xv. 21=Luke xxiii. 26 (Simon 
of Cyrene) ; Acts ii. 10 (Cyrenians at the feast of Pentecost at Jerusalem) ; 
Acts vi. 9 (synagogue of the Cyrenians in Jerusalem); Acts xi. 20 
(Cyrenians come from Jerusalem to Antioch); Acts xiii. 1 (Lucius of 
Cyrene at Antioch), 

48 A Jewish ioscription Pompejo Restuto Judeo at Citra, in Leon Renier, 
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The diffusion of the Jews in Greece is already evident from 
the history of the Apostle Paul, who found Jewish synagogues 
in Thessalonica, Beroea, Athens and Corinth (Acts xvii. 1, 10, 
17, xviii. 4, 7). This is confirmed by the expressions of 
Agrippa in the above-mentioned epistle to Caligula.” There 
were also Jews in almost all the islands of the Grecian 
Archipelago and the Mediterranean Sea, and in some of these 
in large numbers. In the epistle Eubda, Cyprus and Crete 
are decidedly mentioned.” And if we only know this ex- 
pressly in a smaller measure of the smaller islands, the reason 
lies in the scantiness of our sources of information.” 

In Jtaly Rome was the seat of a Jewish community 
numbered by thousands.” The-first appearance of Jews in 


Inscriptions de U Algérie (Paris 1855), n. 2072=Corp. Inser. Lat. vol. viii. 
n. 7155. A pater sinagogae upon an inscription at Sitifis in Mauritania in 
Orelli-Henzen, Jnscr. Lat. vol. iii. n. 6145 = Corp, Inser. Lat. vol. viii. n. 8499. 
That there were Jews in Carthage in Tertullian’s time appears from the 
commencement of his work, adr. Judacos. Freidliinder, De Judaeorum 
coloniis (Kéuigsberg Progr. 1876), refers to a passage of Procopius (De 
aedif. vi. 2, ed. Dindorf, iti. 334). 

49 Comp. also Corp. Inscr. Grace. vol. iv. n. 9900 (a Jewish inscription 
at Athens), n. 9896 (at Patras in Achaia). 

50 Philo, Leqat. ad Cajum, § 36, Mang. ii. 587. Comp. on Cyprus, Acts 
xiii. 4 sqq. Joseph. Antt. 10. 4, and the history of the great insurrection 
under Trajan (§ 21, above); on Crete, Joseph. Antt. xvii. 12. 1; Bell. 
Jud. ii. 7.1; Vita, 76. . 

51 Comp. 1 Macc. xv. 23 (on this see above, p. 221. Delos, Samos, Cos 
and Rhodes are named). Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 9894 (a Jewish inscrip- 
tion at Algina); Joseph. Ant. xvii. 12. 1; Bell. Jud. ii. 7. 1 (Melos): 
Antt. xiv. 10. 8 (Paros); Anit. xiv. 10. 8 and 14 (Delos) ; Antt. xiv. 7. 2 
and 10. 15 (Cos). 

52 Comp. on the Jews in Rome, Migliore, Ad inscriptionem Flaviae 
Antoninae commentarius sive de antiquis Judaeis Italicis exercitatio epi- 
graphica (MS. of the Vatican library, n. 9143, cited by Engestrém). Auer, 
Die Juden in Rom unmittelbar vor und nach Christi Geburt (Zeitschr. fiir 
die gesammte kathol, Theol. vol. iv. No. 1, 1852, pp. 56-105). Hausrath, 
Neutestament!. Zeitgesch., 2nd ed. iii. 883-392 (1st ed. ii. 71-81). Renan, 
Paulus, p. 131 sqq. Engestrom, Om Judarne i Rom under dldre tider och 
deras katakomber, Upsala 1876. Huidekoper, Judaism at Rome, New York 
1876. Schiirer, Die Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in Rom in der Kaiser- 
eeit, Leipz'g 1879. Hamburger, Meal-Enc. fiir Bibel und Talmud, Div. ii. 
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Rome dates from the time of the Maccabees. Judas 
Maccabaeus sent an embassy to the Senate to conclude an 
alliance with Rome, or, to speak more correctly, to obtain an 
assurance of its friendship and assistance (1 Macc. viii. 
17-32). His brother and successor Jonathan followed his 
example (1 Macc. xii. 1-4, xvi.). Of greater importance was 
the embassy, which Simon the third of the Maccabaean 
brothers sent to Itome in the year 140-139 Bc. It effected 
an actual offensive and defensive alliance with the Romans 
(1 Mace. xiv. 24, xv. 15-24). During their prolonged! | - 
sojourn at Rome the envoys or their retinue seem also to have |, _ 
attempted a religious propaganda. For it is this that is’ 
alluded to in the certainly somewhat confused notice in 
Valerius Maximus, i. 3. 2: Idem (viz. the praetor Hispalus) 
Judaeos, qui Sabazi Jovis cultu Romanos inficere mores conati 
erant, repetere domos suas coecit).” Jupiter Zabazius is 
indeed a Phrygian deity. Since however Judacos is certified 


pp. 1033-1037 (art. ‘‘Rom”). Hild, Les juifs d Rome derant [opinion ct 
dans la littérature (Revue des ¢tudes juives, vol. viii. 1884, pp. 1-37, and 
continuation). Hudson, History of the Jews in Rome, 2nd ed. London 
1884 (394 pp.). The works and articles of Levy, Garrucci and others on 
the inscriptions of the Jewish catacombs in Rome (see above, § 2). 

53 There is a large hiatus in the first book of the text of Valerius 
Maximus. Two extracts from his works, which have been preserved to us, 
that of Julius Paris and that of Januarius Nepotianus (both given by Mai, 
Scriptorum veterum nova collectio, iii. 3, 1828) help to fill it up. (For 
the hiatus, see also Kempt’s edition of Valerius Maximus, 1854.) The 
passage with which we are concerned is given above, according to the 
extract of Paris. In the extract of Nepotianus this same passage runs as 
follows: Judaeos quoque, qui Romanis tradere sacra sua conati erant, idem 
Hippalus urbe exterminavit; arasque privatas e publicis locis abiecit. 

* Since then both summarizers have the word Judaeos, it must without doubt 

have existed in Valerius Maximus. It is wanting only in the printed 

common text derived from a bad transcript frum Paris, which I followed in 
the first edition of this book. 

54 Comp. on Sabazius, Georgii in Pauly’s Real-Enc. vii. 1, 615-621. 
Lenormant in the Jevue archévlogique, new series, vol. xxvill. 1874, pp. 
300 sqq., 389 sqq., xxix. 1875, p. 43 sqq. On his worship in Rome, 
Marquardt, Idémische Staatsverwaltuny, iii. 1878, p. 80 sq. ; Corp. Inser. 


_s 


« 
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by the text, luis appellation in our passage undoubtedly rests 
upon a confusion of the Jewish Sabaoth (Zebaoth) with 
Sabazius.”° The event here related happened however (accord- 
ing to the immediately preceding words in Valerius Maximus) 
during the consulate of Popilius Laenas and L. Calpurnius 
Piso (B.C. 139), ze. exactly at the time of Simon’s embassy, to 
which it is most probably to be referred. It may also be 
inferred from it, that no Jews then dwelt permanently in 
Rome. The settlement there of a great number of Jews dates 
only from the time of Pompey. After his conquest of 
Jerusalem in the year 63 B.c., he brought numerous Jewish 
prisoners of war with him to Rome. They were then sold as 


' slaves; but many of them were soon set at liberty, their strict 


adherence to their Jewish customs being inconvenient to their 
masters, Endowed with the privileges of Roman citizenship, 
they settled beyond the Tiber and formed an independent 


‘Jewish community.” From that time onwards the Jewish 


Lat, vol. vi. n. 429, 480. Cicero already knows of the Sabazia (De natura 
deorum, iii. 23. 58). 

55 Zebaoth is indeed not a proper name. The Hebrew Jahveh Zebaoth 
having however been rendered by xvpso; SaBaded (by the LXX. especially in 
Isaiah, see Trommius’ Concordance, the form Yafaaé being better evidenced 
than 2af3e0d), ZaBeod has in fact been treated as a name of God by 
Jews, Christians and heathen, see Orac. Sibyll. i. 304, 316, ii. 240, xii. 1382 
(ed. Friedlieb, x. 182). Celsus in Origen, c. Cels. i. 24, v.41, 45. The 
Gnostics in Irenaeus, i. 30. 5; Origen, c. Cels. vi. 81, 32; Epiphanius, 
hacr. xxvi. 10, xl. 2, Many Gnostics (sce Baudissin, Studien zur semitischen 
Religionsgeschichte, No. 1, 1876, p. 187 sqq.) ; Origen himself, Exhortatio ad 
martyrium, c. 46; Hieronymus, epist. 25 ad Marcellam de decem nominibus 
Dei (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, i. 180). Also in similar anonymous treatises on the 
names of God (Hieronymi Opp. ed. Vallarsi, iii. 749 sq. Legarde, Onomas- 
tica sacra, pp. 160, 205 sq.). The Hebrew Sabbath is certainly out of the 
question, as it is not possible to see how that could be understood as the 
name of the Deity. 

56 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 23, Mang. ii. 568: Tle; ov» dxedixero (scil. 
Augustus) ry xipay rou TiPiptas worapov peyaany tis Papens dxoropemy, 
Gv oox Hyvces xatexomivny xai oixovytyny xpos | lovdaion; Papeaios 08 Hoa» 
of wAgious abwrsrevOcpabivres. Alxccrwros yap aybivres sig Irarley ure tay 
nTnrapivay nrsvbepadnocy, ovdry ray carTplay wapaxcpatea: Crecbirrss. 
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colony in Trastevere formed no unimportant factor in Roman 
life. When Cicero, in the year 59 B.c., made his oration in 


defence of Flaccus, we find many Jows present among the’ 


auditors.” At the death of Caesar, the great protector of the 
Jews, a multitude of the latter made lamentation at his bier 
during whole nights.* In the time of Augustus they were 
already numbered | by thousands. Josephus at least tells us that 
8000 Roman Jews joined the deputation which came from 
Palestine to Rome inthe year 4 3.c.” In the time of Tiberius 
repressive measures commenced. According to Josephus, the; 
whole Jewish population was banished from Rome aD. 19,/ 
because a few Jews had swindled a noble female proselyte; 


named Fulvia of large sums of money under the pretext of. 


sending them to the temple at Jerusalem.” Four thousand 
Jews capable of bearing arms were on this account deported 
to Sardinia to fight against the brigands in that island; the 
rest were banished from the city. Such are the accounts of 
Tacitus,” Suetonius,” and Josephus,” whose statements 


57 Cicero, pro Flacco, 28. 


58 Buetop’ Caesar, 84: In summo publico luctu exterarum gentium / 


multitudo circulatim suo quaeque more Jamentata est, praecipueque Judaei, 
qui etiam noctibus continuis bustum frequentarunt. 

5° Antt. xvii. 11.1; Bell. Jud. ii. 6. 1. 

6 Antt. xviii. 3. 5. 

61 Annal. ii. 85: Actum et de sacris Aegyptiis Judaicisque pellendis 
factuinque patrum consultum, ut quattuor milia libertini generis ea super- 
stitione infecta, quis idonea aetas, in insulam Sardiniam veherentur, 
coercendis illic latrociniis et, si ob gravitatem caeli interissent, vile 
damnum ; ceteri cederent Italia, nisi certam ante diem profanos ritus 
exuissent. 

63 Vita Tiber. 36: Externas caerimonias, Aegyptios Judaicosque ritus 
compescuit, coactis qui superstitione ea tenebantur religiosas vestes cum 
instrumento omni comburere. Judaeorum juventutem per speciem sacra- 
menti in provincias gravioris caeli distribuit, reliquos gentis ejusdem vel 
similia sectantes urbe summovit, sub poena perpetuae servitutis nisi 
obtemnperassent. 

63 Josephus (Antt. xviii. 3. 5) says expressly, that 4000 Jews were 
chosen for military service and sent to Sardinia. Tacitus gives the same 
number, but speaks of Egyptians and Jews. According to Tacitus, the rest 


an 
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essentially agree. According to the contemporary narrative 
of Philo, these measures were chiefly carried out by the then 
powerful Sejanus.“ After his overthrow, a.v. 31, Tiberius 
perceived that the Jews had been slandered without cause by 
Sejanus, and commanded the authorities (d7apyors) in all 
places not to molest the Jews, nor to prevent the practice of 
their customs.” It may here be assumed that a return to 
Rome was also allowed them; and this explains the fact that 
Philo should, so early as the time of Caligula, again take for 
eranted the existence of the Jewish community. The reign 
of Claudius began with a general Edict of Toleration in favour 
of the Jews. But this emperor also subsequently found 
himself obliged to take measures against them. According to 
the short accounts in the Acts and Suetonius, an actual 
expulsion of the Jews took place under Claudius.” According 
however to the evidently more accurate account of Dio Cassius, 


had been expelled from Italy; according to Josephus, only from Rome. 
Suetonius agrees more with Josephus. On the chronology, comp. Volkmar, 
Die Religionsverfolgung unter Kaiser Tiberius und die Chronologie des Fl. 
Josephus in der Pilatus-Periode (Jahrbod. fiir prot. Theol. 1885, pp. 136-143). 
Volkmar correctly concludes, that Josephus (Anti. xviii. 3. 5) means the 
same expulsion of Jews as Tacitus, and that it took place (according to the 
narrative of Tacitus) A.D. 19. 

64 Kuseb. Chron. ad ann, Abr. 2050 (ed. Schoene, ii. 150), from the 
Armenian: Seianus Tiberii procurator, qui intimus erat consiliarius 
regis, universim gentem Judaeorum deperdendam exposcebat. Meminit 
autein huius Philon in secunda relatione. Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 621: 
Syiavos sxapxyos TiBepiov Kaionoos wepl reasing adxwdrsias rod sbvous ray 
‘Tovdaiay moare ovy EBovarus To Keeicceps, 5 Dirwy ‘lovdcios &Z ArsCavdpeies 
Ssceyoow iaropei tv on OsuTépe tH; Epi evToU =psoBela;. Hieronymus, Chron. 
(in Euseb. Chron. ed. Schoene, ii. 151): Seianus praefectus Tiberii qui apud 
eum plurimum poterat instantissime cohortatur, ut gentem Judacorum 
deleat. Filo meminit in libro legationis secundo. The same information, 
according to the same work of Philo, is also found in Euseb.*Hisé. eccl. ii. 
5. 7. Comp. on this work of Philo, § 34, below. 

65 Philo, Legat, ad Cajum, § 24, ed. Mang. ii. 569. 

66 Joseph. Ant. xix. 5. 2, 3. 

67 Acts xviii. 2: bse ro diareraxives Kacevdsoy upileabee WEYTAS TOUS 

— Novbaious dae 745 Powns. Sueton. Claud. 25: Judaeos impulsore Chresto 
assidue tumuituantcs Roma expulit. 
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Claudius only prohibited the assemblies of the Jews, because 
their expulsion could not be carried out without great tumult.” 
This prohibition was indeed equal toa prohibition of the free 
exercise of their religion, and would certainly have the result 
of inducing many to leave the city. Its date cannot be 
accurately determined ; it was probably promulyated in the 
later times of Claudius.” From the words of Suetonius it 


68 Dio Cass. Ix. 6: rove rs "lovdatous xAsovacarvra; avbis, Sore ~arsra; 
ay dytv Tapaxys V%O TOU GxAov oLuy Ho woAEwS EipyOyvas, ou ESmAGOS peer, 
te b¢ by warpiv Bip xpapivous éxiAcvos om avvedpoilesdas. In Dio Cassius 
this notice stands at the beginning of the reign of Claudius, while the 
measure related in the Acts of the Apostles probably took place much later 
(see note 69). Dio Cassius however is not here giving as yet a chrono- 
logical narrative, but only describing the general characteristics of Claudius 
(this to me sees certain notwithstanding the remarks to the contrary of 
H. Lehmann, Studien zur Gesch. des apost. Zeitalters, pp. 2-4, with the 
words aigw 6f xal? ixaoroy Oy txciinee, c. 3. Dio passes over not to a chrono- 
logical narrative, but to a description of the good side of Claudius). It is 
not credible that an unfavourable edict against the Jews should be carried 
into effect in the early days of Claudius, who was just then issuing an edict 
for their toleration. The edict therefore mentioned by Dio Cassius is most 
probably identical with that of Suetonius. For it would indeed be strange 
if one should mention the former and the other the latter. The expulit of 
Suetonius must be understood according to the analogy of Suetonius, 
Tiber. 86: expulit et mathematicos, sed deprecantibus . . . veniam dedit. 
The expulsion was indeed contemplated, but when it was perceived that it 
would encounter difficulties, it was abandoned. This also explains the 
silence of Tacitus and Josephus. 

69 The year might be accurately determined if this edict were identical 
with that mentioned by Tacitus of the year 52. Tac. Annal. xii. 52: De 
* mathematicis Italia pellendis factum senatus consultum atrox et irritum. 
But the mathematici cannot possibly mean the Jewish community at Rome. 
In the Chronicle of Eusebius and Jerome the expulsion of the Jews by 
Claudius is not mentioned. Orosius alone, vii. 6. 15 (ed. Zangemeister, 
1882), gives “a precise date for this edict: Anno ejusdem nono expulsos 
per Claudium Urbe Judaeos Josephus refert. Since however Josephus 
inakes no mention at all of the matter, the statement is certainly incorrect 
with respect to authority and therefore probably unreliable with respect to 
matter. It is moreover probable, from the connection of the Acts of the 
Apostles (observe the xpooQaras, Acts xviii. 2), that the edict was issued 
about a.p. 50-52. Comp. in general, Anger, De temporum in actis apos- 
tulorum ratione (1883), p. 116 sqq. Wieseler, Chronolugie des apostol. 
Zeitalters, pp. 120-128. Winer, RWB. i. 231 sq. (art. ‘‘Claudius”). HH. 
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, might indeed be inferred, that it was occasioned by the dis- 
turbances, which arose within Judaism in consequence of the 
preaching of Christ. This edict of Claudius had also but 
transient consequences. Such measures were not capable of 
extirpating the firmly rooted Jewish community, or of even 
permanently weakening it. It was already, chiefly by means 
of its numerous proselytes, too much intertwined with Roman 
life for its complete suppression to be successful. The Jews, 
when expelled from the city, emigrated to the neighbourhood, 

‘perhaps to Aricia,” soon to return thence to their old abodes. 
Their history in Rome may be summed up in the words of 
Dio Cassius: Often suppressed, they nevertheless mightily 
increased, so that they achieved even the free exercise of their 
customs.” The aristocratic Roman indeed looked down upon 
them with contempt. But the numerous lampoons of the 
satirists are just so many evidences of the notice they attracted 
in Roman society.” Even from the time of Augustus direct 
relations of Jews to the imperial court are not lacking; nay, 
in the reign of Nero the Empress Poppaea seems herself to 
have been inclined to Judaism.” By degrees they spread 
Lehmann, Studien zur Geschichte des apostolischen Zeitalters ( 1856), pp. 1-9. 
Lewin, Fasti Sacri (London 1865), n. 1778, 1774. Keim, art. ‘‘ Claudius,” 
in Schenkel’s Bibellex. . 

70 On Chrestus = Cristus, see Hug, Hinl. in das N. T. (4th ed.) ii. 835. 
Credner, Einl. in das N. T. p. 381. Hilgenfeld, Einl. in das N. T. p. 
303 sq. Huidekoper, Judaism at Rome, p. 229 sq. 

_ 1 This is intimated by the scholiast on Juvenal, iv. 117: qui ud portam 
Aricinam sive ad clivum mendicaret inter Judaeos, qui ad Ariciam 
transierant ex Urbe missi. 

72 Dio Cass. xxxvii. 17: forse xal wapa tois ‘Papecioss to yivos rovro, 
xorovadiy peey woAAaxts, avenbsy O& Eri wAsioroy, worse nai ts wappyoiay THs 
YOLITEMS EXYINHT AL. 

73 On the social position of the Jews in Rome, see the literature cited 
above, nete 52, especially Hausrath, Neutestamentl. Zeitgesch. 2nd ed. iii. 
383-392. 

74 The names Avyovernjosos and Aypirxnoros, borne by two Jewish comw- 
munities in Rome (see below, No. 2), point to the relations of Jews to 
Augustus and Agrippa. The Empress Livia had a Jewish female slave of, 
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farther in the city also. The quarter in Trastevere was no 
longer their only one. We find them subsequently in the 
Campus Martius, and in the midst of the Roman commercial 
world in the Subura (see below, No. 2). Juvenal jests at the 
fact, that the sacred grove of Egeria, before the Porta Capeno, 
was leased to Jews and swarmed with Jewish beggars (Sat. iii. 
12-16). The settlement of Jews in various quarters of the 
town, and their continued prosperity down to the later imperial 


pthe name of Akme (Joseph. Antt. xvii. 5.7; Bell. Jud. i. 32. 6, 33. 7). 

Upon an inscription of the time of Claudius, a [ClJaudia Aster [Hi]erosoly- 
mitana [ca]ptiva, evidently a Jewish female slave of Claudius, is mentioned 
(Orelli-Henzen, Jnscr. Lat. n. 5802 = Mommsen, /nscr. Regni Neap. n. 
6467 = Corp. Inser. Lat. vol. x. n. 1971). We find a Jewish comedian 

\alityrus at the court of Nero (Joseph. Vita, 3). Poppaea is herself desig- 
nated as é:ocs845, and was always ready to advocate Jewish petitions with 
the emperor (Joseph. Antt. xx. 8. 11; Vita, 8). Tacitus, Annal. xvi. 6, 
remarks of her, that after her death she was not burnt according to Roman 
custom, but embalmed ‘‘ after the fashion of forcign kings.” The Jewish 
historian Josephus lived in Rome under Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, 
honoured and assisted by the kindness of all three emperors (Joseph. 
Vita, 76). In the person of Domitian’s cousin Flavius Clemens, not 
Judaism indeed, but Christianity, which proceeded from Judaism, pene- 
trated even the imperial family (for so are Dio Cass. Ixvii. 14, and Sueton. \ 
Domit. 15, now universally and correctly understood). Of later date may 
perhaps be mentioned also the Jewish playfellow (conlusor) of Caracalla 
(Spartian. Caracalla, 1; also Gorres, Zeitschr. f. Wissenschaftl. Theol. 1884, 
p. 147 sqq.). We must remember too the active relations of Herod and his 
dynasty with Augustus and his successors. Most of Herod’s sons were 
‘brought up at Rome. Agrippa I. spent the greater part of his life in Rome, 
remaining there till his nomination as king; as a boy he was on terms of 
friendship with Drusus, the son of Tiberius (Joseph. Anté. xviii. 6. 1), and 
afterwards with Caligula. The intimate relations of Agrippa II. and 
Berenice with Vespasian and Titus are well known ; and lastly, it is worthy 
of remark how frequently the Gentile names of emperors are found among 
Jewish names upon inscriptions. The following occur, and that in tolerably 
large numbers: Julius, Claudius, Flavius, Aelius, Aurelius, Valerius. Even’ 
though these names may frequently refer not to the old families, but to 
later emperors (Constantine the Great’s full name e.g. being C. Flavius 
Valerius Aurelius Claudius Const.), still they certainly prove a close 
relation of the Jews to the emperors. Comp. also Harnack’s article 
on the Christians at the imperial court (Princeton Review, July 1878, pp. 
239-280). 
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times, arc also especially evidenced by Jewish burying-grounds, 
syme of them the discovery of recent times. Of these, the 
live following are now known: (1) A somewhat insignificant 
cemetery before the Porta Portuensis, discovered by Bosio in 
the year 1602. This was certainly the burial-place of the 
Jews in Trastevere. The knowledge of the locality was after- 
wards lost, and all efforts for its re-discovery have hitherto 
been unsuccessful.” (2) A large cemetery, discovered in the 
beginning of the sixth decade of this century, on the Via 
Appia in the Vigna Randanini (somewhat farther out than the 
catacomb of Callistus). To it we owe our acquaintance with 
a large number of Romano-Jewish inscriptions.” (3) In the 
year 1867 (or 1866) a Jewish cemetery, of which de Rossi 
gives a short account, was discovered in the vineyard of Count 
Cimarra, also on the Via Appia, nearly opposite the catacomb 
of Callistus.”* (4) A Jewish cemetery on the Via Labicana, 
therefore in the neighbourhood of the Esquinal and Viminal, 
of perhaps the date of the Antonines, was pointed out by 
Marucchi in the year 1883." (5) There was also in Porto 
(at the mouth of the Tiber) a Jewish cemetery, from which 
are derived many of the Jewish epitaphs with which we have 
for a long time been acquainted.” The antiquity of this 
cemetery, and of the inscriptions contained in it, can only be 


“3 Comp. the summary in Kraus, Roma Sotterranea (1st. ed. 1873), 
p- 489 sq.; and in Caspari, Quellen zur Gesch. des Taufxymbols, iii. 1875, 
p. 271 aq. 

7 Garrucci, Cimitero degli antichi Ebrei, p. 8. 

77 Comp. Garrucci, Cimitero degli antichi Ebret scoperto recentemente in 
Vigna Randanini, Rome 1862. The same, Dissertazioni archeologiche di 
rario argomento, vol. ii. Roma 1865, pp. 150-192. On the situation of the 
cemetery, see the plan in De Rossi, Bullettino di Archeologva cristiana (1st 
serics), vol. v. 1867, p. 3, and the explanation, p. 16. 

48 De Rossi, Bullettino, v. 16. 

788 Marucchi in de Rossi’s Bullettino, 1883, p. 79 sq. 

‘9 See de Rossi, Bullettino, iv. 1866, p. 40. The inscriptions known 
down to the year 1850 are collected in Corp. Inscr. Graec. vol. iv. 
n. 9901 9926. Comp. the literature on the inscriptions, § 2, above. 
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appioximately determined. They may date chiefly from the 
second to the fourth centuries after Christ. 

Besides Jews properly so called, there were in Itome 
(as in Alexandria) Samaritans also. A Samaritan of the name 
of Thallus, a freedman of the Emperor Tiberius, once lent a 
large sum to Agrippa I. in Rome.” The existence of a Samari- 
tan community in Rome, in the time of the Ostrogoth king 
Theodoric, is evidenced hy a letter of this king to the knight 
Arigernus, which is embodied in the collection of letters of 
Cassiodorus.” That the Samaritans were by no means 
without importance in the Roman Empire in later imperial 
_ times, is shown by the frequent reference to them in imperial 
' legislation.” 

After the Jewish community in Rome, that of Puteoli 
(Dikéarchia) is presumably the most ancient in Italy. In 
this chief trading port of Italy with the East, we find Jews so 
early as B.C. 4, immediately after the death of Herod the 
Great.” Their presence cannot be pointed out in other parts 
of Italy till later imperial times; this does not however 
permit any negative inference as to tlie date of their settle- 
ment. Much material in the way of inscriptions has recently 


80 Joseph. Antt. xviii. 6. 4. 

81 Cassiodor. Variarum, iii. 45 (Opp. ed. Garetius): Arigerno Viro 
Yilustri Comiti Theodoricus Rex ... . Defensores itaque sacrosanctae 
Romanae ecclesiae conquesti sunt, beatae recordaticnis quondam Sim- 
plicium domum in sacratissima Urbe positam ab Eufrasio Acolyto instru- 
mentis factis solemniter comparasse ; quam per annorum longa curricula 
ecclesiam Romanam quieto jure suggerunt possedisee et in usus alienos 
transtulisse securitate duminii. Nunc autem existere Samareac super- 
stitionis populum improba fronte duratum, qui Synagogam ibidem fuisse 
iniquis conatibus mentiatur. | 

82 Codex Theodosianus (ed. Haencl), xiii. 5. 18, xvi. 8. 16, u. 28. Nucell. 
Justin. 129, u. 144. 

83 Joseph. Antt. xvii, 12. 1; Dell. Jud. ii. 7. 1. There was also a 
Christian church here so carly as A.D. 61 (Acts xxviii. 18, 14). 

®§ See the infurmation in Friedliinder, Darstellungen ans der Sitten- 
geschichte Roms, vol, iii. (1871) pp. 511, 512. The same, De Judaeorum 

DIV. II. VOL. IT. Q 
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been furnished especially by the discovery of the catacomb of 
Venosa (Venusia in Apulia, the birthplace of Horace). Its 
inscriptions in Greek, Latin and Hebrew are, according to 
Momnsen’s judgment, of the sixth century after Christ.” We 
likewise meet with Jewish communities in various parts of 
Gaul and Spain in later imperial times. In respect of dates, 
what has been said with regard to Italy holds good here 
also. 


colonits (Kinigsberg Progr. 1876), pp. 1,2. Renan, L’ Antichrist (1873), p. 8. 
For Lower Italy, also Ascoli, Iscrizioni (1880), pp. 33-38. The places in 
which they are found are especially the following : Genoa (Cassiodor. Variar. 
ii. 27), Milan (Cassiodor. Variar. v. 37), Brescia (inscription, Corp. Inscr. 
Lat. vol. v. n. 4411), Aquileia (Roman inscription in Garrucci, Cimitero, 
p. 62), Bologna (Ambrosius, Exhortatio virginitatis, c. 1), Ravenna (Anony- 
mus Valesii, cc. 81-82, in the appendix to most editions of Ammianus 
Marcellinus), Capua (inscription in Mommsen, Jnscr. Reqni Neap. 3657 = 
Corp. Inscr. Lat. vol. x. n. 3905), Naples (Procop. Bell. Gotth. i. 8 and 
10, ed. Dindorf, vol. ii. pp. 44 and 53), Venosa (see next note), Syracuse 
(inscription, Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 9895), Palermo, Messina, Agrigentum 
(Letters of Grequry the Great). In Apulia and Calabria the official posts 
of the different communities could not be regularly filled up, because the 
Jewish inhabitants refused to undertake them (edict of the Emperors 
Honorius and Arcadius of the year 398 in the Codex Theodosianus, xii. 
1.158: Vacillare per Apuliam Calabriamque plurimos ordines civitatum 
comperimus, quia Judaicae superstitionis sunt, et quadam se lege, quae in 
Orientis partibus lata est, necessitate subeundorum mucrum aestimant 
defendendos). 

85 The catacomb was discovered as early as 1853, and described in two 
memoirs (by De Angelis and Smith and by D’Aloe). The MSS. of both 
memoirs however !ay buried in the archives of the museum at Naples, till 
their contents were recently made known (1) in Ascoli’s Iscrizioni inedite o 
mal note greche latine ebraiche di antichi scpolchri giudaici del Napolitano, 
Torino e Roma, 1880, and (2) in Corp. Inscr. Lat. vol. ix. (1883), n. 6195- 
6214, comp. 647, 648. Hirschfeld had already given a short notice on the 
catacomb (Bullettino del? Instituto di corrisp. archeol. 1867, pp. 148-152). 
Comp. also Theol. Literaturztg. 1880, pp. 485-488. Griitz, Jfunatsschr, 1880, 
p. 433 sqq. Lenormant, La catacombe juive de Vendsa (Itevue des études 
juives, vol. vi. n. 12, 1883, pp. 200-207). Besides the inscriptions in the 
catacomb, dated Hebrew epitaphs of Venosa of the ninth century are also 
known. See Ascoli’s above-named work ; Theol. Litztg. 1880, p. 485. 

86 See the information in Friedliinder’s above-named work. With respect 
to Spain, we mention only the inscription Corp. Inser. Lat. vol. ii, n 
1982. 
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II. CONSTITUTION OF THE JEWISH COMMUNITIES. 
1. Their Internal Organization™™ 


There was of course but one way by which those of the 
Jewish people that were scattered over the whole earth could 
possibly maintain their native religion and usages, and that 
was by organizing themselves into independent communities, 
within which they might cherish the faith and practise the 
observances of their fathers in a foreign land and in the heart 
of the Gentile world, just as though they were living in the 
Holy Land itself. And that this is what, as a rule, they were 
in the habit of doing, and that from an early period, at all 
events from the commencement of the Hellenistic era, it is 
impossible to doubt. The nature of the organization may 
have varied according to time and place, and above all in so 
far as those communities had sometimes the character of 
purely private associations, while at others they were to a 
greater or less extent in the enjoyment of political privileges ; 
but, be this as it may, it is certain that wherever any consider- 
able number of Jews happened to be living together, there an 
independent organization was always to be met with as well. 

It is with regard to the castern diaspora that our informa- 
tion on this point is most scanty; nay, so far as the diaspora 
dwelling in the countries bordering on the Euphrates is con- 
cerned we have none at all, at least none dating farther back 
than Talmudic times. Nor are matters much better as regards 
Asia Minor and Syria. The most noteworthy item of infor- 
mation that can be gleaned in connection with these latter is 

86a For this comp. Rhenferd, De arabarcha vel ethnarcha Judacorum 
(Rhenferdii opera philologica, 1722, pp. 584-618 ; also in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, 
vol, xxiv.). Wesseling, Diatribe de Judacorum archontibus ad inscriplionem 


Berenicensem, Traj. ad Rhen. 1788 (also in Ugolini’s Thes. vol. xxiv.). 
Wesseling’s dissertation continues to be of value even in the present day. 


| 
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the incidental reference on one occasion to an a@pywv Tov 
'Tovdaiwy in Antioch.” 

In Alexandria, where the Jews formed a large portion of 
the entire population, their community enjoyed very extensive 
political privileges. According to Strabo, they were presided 
over by an €@vapyns, “who governs the people and 
administers justice among them, and sees that they fulfil 
their obligations and obey orders just like the archon of an 
independent city.”** Consequently, although the Jews who 
lived here enjoyed the rights of citizenship (see No. III. 
below), they nevertheless formed an independent municipal 
community within or co-ordinate with the rest of the city, 
: precisely as in the case of Cyrene. This independent position; 
‘they also succeeded in maintaining in imperial times, and that: 
very much owing to the circumstance that Alexandria, unlike 
almost all other Hellenistic towns, had no civic council.™ 
The constitution of the Jewish community in Alexandria 
would seem to have undergone a certain change in the time 
of Augustus. At least Philo informs us that, after the death 
of the yevapyns, Augustus instituted a yepoucia, to which 
the direction of Jewish affairs was entrusted.” No doubt this 


& Joseph. Bell. Jud. vii. 3.3. Seeing that dpxe» is without the article, 
it should be rendered not ‘‘the dpxyav,” but ‘‘an doxe»,” tc. one of the 
Jewish authorities. 

88 Strabo as quoted by Josephus, Autt. xiv. 7. 2: xebiorara: 3€ xai 
Edvcpyns avrav, o¢ Bsomei te tO Ebvo; xacl deerrg xpiosig xai cup Boraiwy 
ER MEALIT AL Kol TpcoTaAyMaTuY, Ws ay TodiTElas apywy avToTEAOs. 

89 Spartian. Severus, chap. xvii. (in the Scriptores Historiae Augustae, ed. 
Peter, 1865). Dio Cass. li. 17. On the constitution of Alexandria generally, 
comp. Strabo, xvii. p. 797. Kuhn, Die stidtische und birgerl. Verfassung 
des rimischen Reichs, ii. 476 sqq. Marquardt, J0ém. Staatsverwaltung, i. 1881, 
p. 451 sqq. Lumbroso, Jiecherches sur l'économie politique de C Egypte sous 
les Lagides (Turin 1870), p. 212 sqq. 

90 Philo, In Flaccum, § 10, Mang. ii. 527 8q.: ras npesripas yepovotes, 
ny cawrnp nal evepyitns SeBaores exipernoopeivny tav ‘lovocixay eirsro peste 
Thy TOV yEvapxou TercuTyy Gi Tay Epos Mayyoy Maliusy ivroray, pirrcetra 
wanes Aivpvwroy nai tH; yopes Exerpomsvely, 
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appears to be at variance with the fact that in an edict of 
Claudius it is stated, that after the death of the €@vapyns 
Augustus did not forbid the further appointment of ethnarchs.” 
But probably this latter is only a repetition in a less accurate 
form of the fact mentioned by Philo, all that Claudius meant 
to say being simply this, that the Jews also continued as 
before to be governed by their own rulers (€6vapyar). The 
more accurate version of the matter is that of Philo, who 
states that ever since the time of Augustus the single €@vapyns 
had been superseded by a yepouoia, over which a certain 
number of a@pyovres presided. Both the yepovoia and the 
Gpyovres are frequently mentioned by this writer.” These 
latter are identical with the mpwrevovtes Tis yepovoias that 
occur in Josephus.” As bearing on the question of the 
number of members composing the yepovoia, we may mention 
the fact that on one occasion Flaccus caused thirty-eight of 
them to be dragged into the theatre and there scourged.” It 
is a4 very common error to identify the Jewish ethnarch with 
the Evyptian alabarch. The office of this latter was of a 
purely civil character, but of course it was often held by 
distinguished Jews (see No. ITT. below). 

That the Jews living in Cyrene in like manner formed a 
separate political community is evident from the notice of 
Strabo already referred to, from which we learn that the 
inhabitants of this town were divided into four classes: (1) 
citizens ; (2) tillers of the ground ; (3) settlers; and (4) Jews.” 


91 Joseph. Anti. xix. 5. 2: rereurycavros rov ‘lovdeiov tbvapyou rév 
TeBuoroy wy xexwrvrtvas tOvapras yiverdees. 

93 Philo, In Flaccum, § 10, Mang. ii. 528: ray dzo ras yepovalas 
tpsis advdpes. Ibid.: pwtraweppanive xperepoy tovs nusripovs apxovras. 
Ibid. p. 528 8q.: rove dpxyovras, ryy yspovciay. Ibid. § 14, p. 534; 
Tay piv dpxovray. 

93 Joseph. Bell. Jud. vii. 10. 1. 

¥4 Philo, In Flaccum, § 10, Mang. ii. 527 sq. 

%5 Strabo as quoted by Josephus, dnit. xiv. 7. 2. 
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But notwithstanding this separate existence the Jews enjoyed 
equality of civic rights (foovouia).” 

A very important light is thrown upon the constitution of 
the Jewish communities of the diaspora by a Jewish inscrip- 
tion found in Berenice, a town in Cyrenaica, and, according to 
Bockh’s calculation, dating from the year 13 Bc.” From 
that inscription we find that the Jews of Berenice formed a 
distinct woXérevya by themselves (lin. 17 f., 21 f.) with 
mine (and these of course Jewish) archons at its head (lin. 
2-8, 21-25). 


96 Joseph. Antt. xvi. 6. 1: tay peéy xpcrspov Cosiriwy isovopiay «vrois 
saperxneivov. Comp. Marquardt, Rém. Staatsverwaltung, i. 463. 

87 Corp. Inser. Graec. vol. iii. No. 5361: 

[“E]roug ve Dao xz, ixi svaroyou tHE oxnyo- 

anyias, tml dpxovrwy Kasavdpou rov 

Lrparovixov, EvPpavopos rov ’Apiorwyvos, 

Lastyévous Tov Swoirxov, 'Avdpopaxou 

5 rov ’Avdpopaxov, Mapxou Aasriou Ovaci- 

avo tov 'AzoAAwviov, Dirwsidoy rov "Ay7z- 

peovos, AvroxAtous rob Zrywyos, Savi- 

xov Tov Osodcrov, Iwanzou tov Urparwvos* 


"Exsi Mapxos Tirriog SéSrou ules Aiusrlg, 

10 cysjp xarcs xai avyabes, rapay[elyndsis ci; 
thy twapyeiay txl dnociay xpaymatay THY 
Ts Tpooraciay avray éexoimoato Ciravdpu~ 
wag nal xadas fy Ts TH vaoTpONn Aovysoy 
Hoos évd[e]|ixvupcevos cel SreereAay Tuyyevel, 

15 ob pecvo» Gé Ev rovToss dBapH aurey rapéo- 
xnteet, dAA@ xal trois xat’ Biay tyruyyavovcs 
THUY WAT Oy, ETL OF nei TOls Ex TOV WoArrrev- 
poaros gpeay "loudecloss xl xoswy xeel nar’ idicey 
foxpnitoy TpocoTraciay Torougeevos ov dsce- 

20 Asiaes rig [Bias xaroxdyabias dla mpacouy 
Gy xepiy Edoke Tois apyovos xl Tw WoAsrev- 
pars tay ty Bepevinn lovdaiay ixaivions re av. 
Tov xi orePavovy ovoaoti nab’ sxaorny 
auvudcy xai vousenviay orsPave traive xel 

25 Anpevionw’ rovs Of apyorras advaypaas to 
WnQicpa els oryrny Aibou Ilapiou xci Osivecs ele 
Toy ewlonuoTaroy TowOY TOV auPibsarpov. 

Asuxel want. 
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But it is with regard to the constitution of the Jewish 
communities of Rome and of Italy generally that we are most 
thoroughly informed, and that owing to the great amount of 
light thrown on the subject by the large number of Jewish 
epitaphs that have been found in the cemeteries of Rome and 
Venosa.” These further show us, among other things, that 
here the same arrangements continued to subsist for centuries 
running without any material alteration. For the inscriptions 
of Venosa, dating from the sixth century after Christ, still 
present us with substantially the same picture as those of 


Rome, the oldest of which probably belong to one of the i 


earliest centuries of our era. From the Roman inscriptions 
we gather, in the first place, that the Jews living in Rome 
were divided into a large number of separate and independently 
organized communitics (ovvayewyat), each having its own syna- 
gogue, gerousia, and public officials. Of the existence of 
anything in the shape of a corporate union of the whole Jews 
of Rome under one yepovota there is no trace whatever. 
While therefore the Jews of Alexandria formed a great poli- 
tical corporation, those of Rome had to be contented with the 
more modest position of separate religious societies. Those 
various communities called themselves by special names, of 
which the following are mentioned on the inscriptions: (1) a 
cuvayoy? Abyourrnciov ;” (2) a cuvaywyn’ Aypurmnaiov ;* 
(3) asynagoga Bolumni (1. Volumnt).’" These three took their 


98 For what follows, comp. Schiirer, Die Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in 
Rom in der Kaiserzeit nach den Inschriften dargestellt, Leipzig 1879. The 
texts of the majority of the inscriptions to which reference is made are also 
reproduced in an appendix to this work. 

99 Corp. Inser. Graec. n. 9902 = Fiorelli, Catalogo del Museo Nazionale di 
Napoli, Inscrizioni Latine, n. 1956: yspovotapyns ovvayayys Avyooryciay 
(sic). Corp. Inser. Gr. 9903 = Fiorelli, Catalogo, n. 1960: dz0 rig cvve- 
yayns trav Avyovetnoiay. Orelli, Jnscr. Lat.n.3222: Marcus Cuyntus Alexus 
grammateus ego (1. #x) ton Augustasion mellarcon eccion (1. tx trav) Augustesion. 

10 Corp. Iscr. Graec. 9907. 

101 Orelli, Inscr. Lat. n. 2522: mater synagogarum Campi et Bolumni. 


tod 
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names from certain distinguished personages. And seeing 
that along with Avyovotijaovo. we also inest with ‘“Ayper- 
anovot, there can hardly be a doubt that the former derived 
their name from the first Augustus, while the latter derived 
theirs from his friend and adviser M. Agrippa. The designa- 
tion may be accounted for either by the fact that Augustus 
and Agrippa were patrons, the one of the one community and 
the other of the other, or from the circumstance that those 
| communities were for the most part composed of slaves and 
| freedmen of Augustus on the one hand, or of Agrippa on the 
| other (comp. of é« tis Kaioapos oixéas, Phil. iv. 22). Other 
communities again took their names from the particular 
quarter of the city in which their members happened to reside, 
as, for example, (4) the Kapmyjoroe from the Cumpus Martius,” 
and (5) the 2«Bovpyoi from the Subura, one of the busiest 
quarters of ancient Rome, and a centre of trade and industry.’® 
Besides these we also hear (6) of a cyvaywyy AiSpéwv, pro- 
bably that of such of the Jews as spoke Hebrew, in contra- 
distinction to those of them who had ceased to speak it, 
and (7) a cuvaywyn ’Edaias, so called from tlie symbol of 
the olive. Of the officials who are mentioned on those 
inscriptions we would notice above all the yepovorépyns and 
the dpyovres. (1) A yepovotapyns occurs nut only upon the 


102 Corp. Inscr. Grace. 9905, 9906 (for more accurate texts according to 
Garrucci, see my work, Die Gemeindererfassung der Juden, Appendix, Nos. 
4 and 5). Orelli, 2522. Garrucci, Dissertazioni, ii. 161, n. 10. 

103 Corp. Inser. Grace. n, 6447 = Fiorelli, Catalogo, n. 1954: Nesxodypeos 
6 dpyay SiBovonsia». On the Subura, see Pauly’s Real-Enc. der claas, Alter- 
thumswissensch. vi. 1,526. At the commencement of the imperial age it 
was of course forbidden to celebrate any foreign sacra in Rome proper, 1.c. 
within the pomacrium (sec Marquardt, Riémische Staatsverwaltung, ili, 1878, 
p. 85). But from the second century it was no longer s9. Since then it 
was quite permissible to have Jewish synagogues also within the pomacrium. 

10t Corp. Inscr. Grace. 9909. 

105 Corp. Inscr. Graec. 9904. De Rossi, Dullettino, v. 1867, p. 16. For 
the name, comp. also § 27, p. 74. 


ae 
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Roman inscriptions, but likewise on those at Venosa “' and 
elsewhere."* This title cannot have been intended to refer 
to avy other than the president or head of the yepovaota. But 
from the designation yepovotdpyns cuvaywyns Avyouotnotwy 
it is evident, as has been already pointed out above, that each 
of the Roman communities had its own yepoveva, with its 
own officials. In view of this fact it is highly instructive to 
find, that upon the Roman inscriptions we nowhere meet with 
the title wpeoBurepos (or any other like it, by which to denote 
the member of tle yepovoie as such; for the adpyovres were 
certainly not ordinary members, but the committee of the 
yepovoia), This fact can only be accounted for from the cir- 
cumstance that it is only the offices properly so called that are 
mentioned by name upon the epitaphs, whereas the “ elders” 
were not looked upon as officials in the technical sense of the 
word. They were the representatives and advisers of their 
community, but not officials with specific functions entrusted 
tothem. (2) The title adpywv is of very frequent occurrence 


in the Roman inscriptions.” We have already met with it | 


elsewhere, viz. in Antioch, Alexandria, and Berenice. It also 
occurs sometimes upon epitaplis found outside of Rome,” and 


106 Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 9902 =Fiorelli, Catal. n. 1956: Kuysricyo; 
yepovasapyns ovvayayns Avyooryo:ay. Garrucci, Cimitero degli antichi 
Ebrei, p. 51: 'Autspiy vispovacepyy (sic). Thid. p. 62: Odpoaxiay axe 
"AxoviAsiag vepovosapxov. Ibid. p.96: Ilavyapis yepovorapxns. Gar- 
rucci, Dessertaziont, li. 183, n. 27: OascQialos yepolvesapyns. 

107 Ascoli, Jnscrizioni, p. 55, n. 10 = Corp. Inser. Lat. vol. ix. 6213 = 
Lenormant, Revue des études juives, vol. vi. n. 12, p. 204: Davorivos yepou- 
osapxov dpxierpos. Ascoli, p. 58, n. 15 = Corp. lnscr. Lat. vol. ix. n. 6221: 
Jilius Viti terustarcontis. Observe in both instances the form yspovarapxay, 
whereas on the Roman inscriptions it is always yspovesepyn; that is used. 

108 Mommsen, Juscr. Reqni Neap. n. 2955 = Corp. Inser. Lat. vol. x. n. 1898 
(at Murano, near Naples): Ti. Claudius Philippus dia viu et gerusiarches. 

109 Corp. Inscr. Graec. nn. 9906, 6447, 6337. Garrucci, Cimitero, pp. 35, 
51, 61, 67. bid. Dissertazioni, ii. 158, n. 4, 164, 15, 16, 17, 18. De 
Rossi, Bullettino, v.16. For more on this point, see my work, Die Gemeinde- 
rerfassung der Juden in Rom. p. 20 ff. 

110 De Rossi, Bulkitino, iv. 40: Kawvzes0; "lwoys adpxay (at Porto, near 


i? 
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we may add that Tertullian classes the priest, Levite, and 
archon together as Jewish officials." According to all analogy 
elsewhere (comp. especially Alexandria and Berenice) it may 
be taken for granted, in the case of the Roman communities 
as well, that cach of them would have several dpyovtes, who 
would act as the managing committee of the yepovoia. It 
would appear from the title dis dpywv, which is repeatedly 
met with, that the archons were appointed for a definite 
period ;*” and in a Homilia in S. Johannis Natalem, ascribed 
to Chrysostom, and which has specially in view the state of 
matters in Italy during the imperial times, we are expressly 
informed that the archons were always elected in September, the 
beginning of the civil year of the Jews, The following are 
the zpsissima verba of this interesting passage:”* Inter haec 
intuendae sunt temporum qualitates et gesta morum; et pri- 
mum perfidia Judaeorum, qui semper in Deum et in Mosem 
contumaces exstiterunt, qui cum a Deo secundum Mosem 
initium anni mensem Martium acceperint, illi dictum pravitatis 
sive superbiae exercentes mensem Septembrem, ipsum novum 
aunum nuncupant, quo et mense magistratus sibi designant, 
quos Archontas vocant. But besides the appointments for a 
definite period, there seem also to have been cases in which 
the appointment was for life. At least it 1s probable that 
the enigmatical title a Biov, which is repeatedly met with, is 


Rome). Mommsen, Inser. Regni Neap. n. 3657 = Corp. Inscr. Lat. vol. x. 
n. 3905: Alfius Juda arcon arcosynagogus (at Capua). 

111 Tertullian, De corona, chap. ix.: Quis denique patriarches, quis pro- 
phetes, quis levites aut sacerdos aut archon, quis vel postea apostolus aut 
evangelizator aut episcopus invenitur coronatus ? 

112 Corp. Inscr. Graec. 9910 (for a facsimile of which see Engestrém, Om 
Judarne i Rom, 1876, as a supplement): Sa@Baris Gis doxwv. Garrucci, 
Cimitero, p. 47: Mapav 8 dpx(ay). 

113 This homily (according to Wesseling, De Judaeorum archontibus, 
chap. x.) is to be found in Chrysostomi Opp. vol. ii. ed. Paris 1687. As I 
have no means of consulting this edition, I quote the passage as given by 
Wesseling. 
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to be understood as referring to archons who were elected for 
life.”* . 

As in Palestine so also in Rome and Italy, and in 
fact through the diaspora generally, we meet with the office 
of the dpy:cvvdywyos."* We have already (§ 27, p. 64) 
said all that is necessary to say regarding the difference 
between this office and that of the yepovosapyns and the 
apxovres. The archisynagogus is not simply the president 
of the community, but he is entrusted with the special 
task of conducting and supervising the meetings for religious 
purposes. Of course he may have been chosen from among 
the apyovres, so that the same person might thus be an archon 


114 Corp. Inscr. Graec. 9903 = Fiorelli, Catalogo, 1960: Aari3eu rov Ca 
(= tie) Blov dxc 145 ovvayayys tay Avyovernciay. Corp. Inscr. Graec. 
9907: Zwormos 32a Biov cvvayuyis Aypixxnciav. Garrucci, Dissertazioni 
li. 184, n. 29: Asrsee Ilarosxsce Tovanso Exspnvcso xoviouys Bevseepsyts Qnxir 
32810. Mommsen, Inscr. Regni Neap. 2555 = Corp. Inscr. Lat. vol. x. 
n. 1893: Ti Claudius Philippus dia viu et gerusiarches. Mommsen, JR. 
7190 = Fiorelli, Catalogo, 1962: Tettius Rufinus Melitius vicxit annis 
LXAXXYV. iabius. Ascoli, Inscrizioni, p. 51, n. 2 = Corp. Inacr. Lat. vol. 
ix. n. 6208: Taos Ave dseBsov. Ascoli has advanced certain objections 
to the above-mentioned explanation at p. 112 of his Jnscrizioni. Certainly 
in the case of some of those inscriptions (where the expression 3:¢ 3/ov comes 
in at the end) the correctness of this explanation may be questioned. In 
any case the inscription : siriyire, 6 yaos bse Biov, discovered by Clermont- 
Ganneau in Emmaus = Nicopolis in Palestine, is not pertinent to the 
matter now in hand (Archives des missions scientifiques, 3rd series, vol. ix. 
1882, pp. 807-310 ; also in The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs, iii. 
81). This seems to have been merely the expression of some one’s good 
wishes on the occasion of a marriage: ‘‘ May the union last ds icv.” 

115 In Rome, Corp. Inser. Graec. 9906: "lovascavov dpyiovvayaryov. 
Garrucci, Cimitero, p. 67: Stafulo arconti et archisynagogo. In Capua, 
Mommsen, Inscr. Leqni Neap. 3657 = Corp. Inscr. Lat. vol. x. n. 3905: 
Alfius Juda arcon arcosynagogus. In Venosa, Ascoli, Znscrizioni, p. 49, 
not. 1 = Corp. Inscr. Lat, vol. ix. n. 6201: Tados Kearsorov vixiov &pxoo- 
otvavarvoy (sic). Ascoli, p. 52, n.4 = Corp. Inscr. Lat. vol. ix. n. 6232 == 
Lenormant, Revue des études juires, vol. vi. n. 12, p. 203: Tafus Acnrowe 
apxyoonvayouyov. Ascoli, p. 57, n. 12 = CIL, vol. ix. n. 6205 = Lenor- 
mant, p. 204: TaQws loon? dpynovvayuyeas vies laon? dpynovreyoyou. 
For the rest of the material, sce § 27, p. 63. 
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and an archisynagogus at one and the same time. Dut as 
the inscriptions plainly show, the two offices were in them- 
selves quite distinct. On the later use of the title apye- 
auvayeryos by women and children, and that merely as a title 
and nothing more, see above, p. 65. Besides the archi- 
synagocus there was also another who had certain functions 
to discharge in connection with the meetings for public wor- 
ship, and that was the synagogue officer (dmrnpérns), an official 
who is also once mentioned upon a Roman inscription.” 
' Lastly, the titles pater synagogae and mater synagogae are 
pretty often met with on the inscriptions.” The circumstance 
of the title occurring also in this last-mentioned furm should of 
itself render it probable that it was not intended to denote by 
it an office in the proper sense of the word, but simply an 
honourable position in the community, It was one that was 
applied, above all, to aged members, and to such of them as 
‘the community was indebted to for some good service or 
other,"8 


2. Their Political Position, 


The Jewish communities are by no means a unique pheno- 
menon within the circle of the Graeco-Roman world. In the 
Hellenistic period all the larger seaports of the Mediterranean 


116 Garrucci, Dissertazioni, ii. 166, n.22: DaraaBios lovrsaveg ox npitr ne. 

1lf xerap cvvayaryis, Corp. Inecr. Graec. 9904, 9905, 9908, 9909. 
Garrucci, Cimitero, p. 52. Ibid. Dissertazioni, ii. 161, n. 10. Pater stna- 
yogae, Orelli-Henzen, Jnscr. Lat. n. 6145 = Corp. Inser. Lat. vol. viii. n. 
8199. Codex Theodosianus (ed. Haenel), xvi. 8. 4: Hiereos et archisyna- 
gogos et patres synagogarum et ceteros, qui synagogis deserviunt. Pater 
(without anything more), Garrucci, Dissertazioni, ii. 164, n. 18. Ascoli, 
p- 58, n. 15 = Corp. Inser. Lat. vol. ix. n. 6221. Ascoli, p. 61, n.19= 
Corp. Inser. Lat, vol. ix. n. 648 and 6220 = Lenormant, p. 205 sq. Mater 
synagoqae, Corp. Inser. Lat. vol. vy. n. 4411. Orelli, 2522. 

118 Comp. the ages given in Corp. Inscr. Graec. 9904: Tlasyapsos sarap 
ovvaryayins Enales trav ixaray (sic) déxa. Orelli 2522, Beturia Paulini 
.. quae bixit an. LAXXVI. meses VI... . mater synagogarum Campi 
et Bolumni. 
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eame to be closely connected with each other in consequence 
of the brisk trade that was carried on between them, the result 
of which was that not only Jews, but also Phoenicians, Syrians, 
Egyptians and inhabitants of Asia Minor settled in larger or 
smaller numbers in many of the principal towns of Greece 
and Italy. All the settlers belonging to the same nation were 
naturally led by a community of temporal and_ spiritual 
interests, above all by their common worship, to band them- 
selves together for mutual help, and consequently to unite 
themselves under a common organization. Wherever a con- 
siderable number of them happened to be living together, 
there they formed themselves into a separate society, and that 
principally for the purpose of maintaining their native worship 
in their midst. Consequently, just as there were diaspora 
communities composed of Jews, so in like manner there were 
those composed of Phoenicians, Egyptians, and so on. As 
early as the year 333 B.c. the Athenians issued a decree 
cranting permission to the merchants from Citium (€uzropos 
Kireets) to erect a temple to Aphrodite in the Piraeus, it being 
mentioned at the same time that the Egyptians (ot Aiylvrrior) 
had already built a temple to Isis in the same place (Corp. 
Inser, Attve. ii. 1, n. 168). At the beginning of the second 
century B.C. we find a community of Tyrian merchants in 
the island of Delos (Corp. Inscr. Graec. 2271: 9 advodos tav 
Tuptwyv éwropwyv Kai vavxAnpwr).'? Then we learn from an 
inscription belonging to the year 174 a.p. that at that date 
there lived in Puteoli a community of Tyrians who requested 
assistance from home to enable them to carry on the observ- 
ance of their native worship (Corp. Inscr. Grace. 5853: ot év 
TIortorots xatotxobvtes, scil. Tupto).’” In Puteoli there were 


119 On the date of this inscription, see Foucart, Des associations religieuscs 
chez les Grecs, p. 225. At pp. 223-225 of this work we also find a more 
correct text of the inscription than that of the Corp. Inscr. 

120 On this interesting inscription, comp. the commentary of Mommsen 
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also cultores Iovis Heliopolitani Berytenses qui Puteolis con- 
sistunt (Orelli, Jnser, Lat. 1246=Corp. Inser. Lat. vol. x. n. 
1634). But these Orientals, when they came to the West, 
were not contented with merely forming themselves into such 
communities as we have just referred to, but exactly like the 
Jews they endeavoured to win converts to their religion among 
the Greeks and Romans, and that sometimes with great 
success. We know in fact that even in early times the Greek 
religion owed not a little to the influence of the East. In the 
Hellenistic period again Oriental worships came to be more 
and more in vogue. Then as early as the latter days of the 
Republic we find the worship of the Egyptian gods already 
naturalized in Rome, while this was followed by the establish- 
nent in imperial times of the Syrian and Persian worships, 
above all that of Mithras (for more on this point, see No. 5, 
below). With the view of cultivating those worships, where 
they did not happen to be established and maintained directly 
by the State itself, the adherents of them also formed themselves 
into religious associations which, as regards their internal 
organization and their political position, are to be conceived of as 
being in every respect analogous to the corporations of foreign 
merchants mentioned above. Both in Greece and in Rome 
the law of the land contained express legal provisions for the 
benefit of those associations under the shelter of which it 
became possible for them to attain to a highly flourishing 
condition. In Greece these associations are met with from the 
beginning of the fourth century B.c. downwards, and that under 
the name of Oiaco: or épavor. And notwithstanding their 
diversity otherwise, they are all characterized by certain 
common features, as might be expected from their being all 
of them so far under State regulation.” In Rome again, and 


in the transactions of the Stchs. Gesellsch. der Wissensch., philologico- 
historical department, 1850, p. 57 sqq. 
121 On the religious associations in Greece, comp. Wescher, Revue arché- 
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that from an early period, there were collegia for a great 
variety of purposes, sometimes for objects chiefly religious, 
sometimes for those of a political character (but forbidden since 
the time of Caesar and Augustus), sometimes with a view to 
the mutual help of their members, above all for the purpose 
of securing them honourable burial (collegia tenuiorum, collegia 
funeraticia). The main distinction between these and the 
sacerdotia publica populi Romani lay in this, that while recog- 
nised by the State they were not publicly endowed, but had to 
depend for their support upon the voluntary contributions of 
their members.” 

The position of voluntary religious associations as we 
have here described it, was precisely that which the Jewish 
communities also occupied now both in Greece and Rome, 
except in those instances in which, as in Alexandria, they 
enjoyed political privileges of a still more extensive character, 
which however was certainly not the case in Greece proper 


logique, new series, vol. x. 1864, p. 460 sqq., xii. 1865, p. 214.sqq., xiii, 1866, 
p. 245 sqq. Foucart, Des associations religteuses chez les Grecs, thiases, cranes, 
orgéons, avec la texte des inscriptions relatives & ces associations, Paris 1873. 
Liider’s Die dionysischen Kiinstler, Berlin 1873. Heinrici, Die Christen- 
gemeinde Korinths und die religiisen Genossenschaften der Griechen (Zeitschr. 
Jiir Wissensch. Theol. 1876, pp. 465-526, particularly p. 479 sqq.). Idem, Zur 
Geschichte der Anfange paulinischer Gemeinden (ibid. 1877, pp. 89-130). 
Neumann, Q:sacares Inco (Jahrbb. fiir prot. Theol. 1885, pp. 123-125). 

122 Qn the Roman collegia, comp. above all Mommsen, De collegiis et 
sodaliciis, 1843. Idem, Zeitschr. fiir geschichtl. Rechiswissenschaft, vol. xv. 
1850, p. 353 sqq. Max Cohn, Zum rémischen Vereinsrecht, Berlin 1873 (and 
the notice of it in Bursian's Pahilol. Jahresbericht, 1873, ii. 885-890). 
Boissier, La religion romaine d Auguste aux Antonins, 2nd ed. 1878, ii. 
238-304. Duruy, Du régime municipal dans lempire romain (Revue historique, 
vol. i. 1876, p. 855 sqq.). De Rossi, Roma sotteranea, vol. iii. 1877, p. 37 sqq., 
and especially p. 507 sqq. For an excellent summary of the whole matter, 
consult Marquardt, Rimzsche Staatsverwaltung, iii. 1878, pp. 1381-142. For 
additional literature, see Hatch, Die Gesellschaftsverfassung der christlichen 
Kirchenim Alterthum (German edition, 1883), p. 20. A considerable amount 
of material is furnished by the indicer to the Corp. Inscr. Lat. The Digest, 
xlvii. 22, de collegiis et corporibus, is important as bearing upon the 
juridical side of the matter. 
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nor in Rome. In the dominions of the L’tolemiecs and the 
Seleucidac the toleration of the Jewish communities and their 
religion was simply a matter of course. Indeed the first of 
the Ptolemies and the Seleucidae conferred important political 
privileges upon the Jews who resided within their kingdoms 
(see below, paragraph 3). Ptolemy II. is said to have gone 
even the length of causing the Jewish law to be translated 
into Greek, and Ptolemy III. to have gone so far as to offer 
sacrifice in Jerusalem.’ No doubt when it was becoming 
more and more evident that the Jews were disposed to treat 
Hellenism rather contemptuously, and that unlike all other 
nations they insisted in maintaining a strong wall of partition, 
so far as religious matters were concerned, between themselves 
and every other people, several kings such as Antiochus 
Epiphanes for example tried to break down this. opposition— 
tried to suppress the Jewish religion by force. But history 
teaches us that every attempt to do this only proved a failure, 
and we find that on the whole the toleration of former days 
continues to be enjoyed in later times as well. One of the 
foremost among the friends of the Jews was Ptolemy VI. 
' (Philometor), who went so far as to sanction the erection of a 
Jewish temple in Evypt (see paragraph 4, below). And if 
Ptolemy VII. (Physcon) assumed an attitude of hostility 
toward the Jews, he did so not because of their religious, but 
their political partisanship.’* In a similar way the lcgislation 


123 Qn the friendly disposition generally of the first Ptolemies toward 
the Jews, see Josephus, cuntra Apion. ii, 4-5. 

124 Josephus (c. Apion. ii. 5) relates the following incident in connection 
with Ptolemy VII. (Physcon): After the death of Ptulemy VI., Ptolemy VII. 
tried to supplant Cleopatra the widow and successor of the former, and 
whose army was under the command of the Jewish general Onias. Well 
then when Ptolemy was marching out against Onias he ordered the Jews of 
Alexandria to be put in chains and then thrown down in the way of the 
elephants, in order that these might trample upon them and crush them. 
But instead of that, the clephants turned against the friends of the king, 
who on seeing this regiet:ed what he had done and at once desisted. By 
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of the Romans expressly conceded to the Jews the free observ- 
ance of their own religion, and extended its protection to them 
when sundry attempts were made to suppress it. But it was 
Caesar and Augustus to whom they were chiefly indebted for 
their formal recognition within the Roman Empire. Josephus 
(Antt. xiv. 10, xvi. 6) has transmitted to us a large number 
of public enactments, partly decrees of the Senate, partly edicts 
of Caesar and Augustus, and partly those of certain oman 
officials or municipal authorities of that period—all of which 
have as their object the securing to the Jews of the free 
observance of their own religion, and the further confirmation 
of their privileges.® As a rule the policy of Caesar was 
peculiarly unfavourable to those free unions, because at that 
time they were often made use of for political purposes, and so 
for this reason the emperor found it necessary to prohibit all 
collegia except those of ancient standing.”® But the Jewish 


way of commemorating this miraculous escape the Jews of Alexandria have 
been in the habit ever since of holding a thanksgiving festival every year. 
The story of the miraculous escape from being crushed to death by the 
elephants also forms the main subject of that absurd piece of romance known 
as the third Book of Maccabees, where it is likewise mentioned that the Jews 
have observed an annual thanksgiving festival ever since (3 Macc. vi. 36). 
Here however it is not Ptolemy VII. but Ptolemy IV. that is the hero of 
the story. This parallel, as well as the contents themselves, tend to make 
the story more than doubtful. But if this much be historical, that Ptolemy 
VII. assumed an attitude of hostility towards the Jews, then it was not in 
consequence of their religion that he did so, but owing to their having 
espoused the side of Cleopatra. 

125 On those enactments, comp. Gronovius, Decreta Romana et Asiatica 
pro Judaeis, Lugd. Bat. 1712. Krebs, Decreta Romanorum pro Judaeis 
facta e Josepho collecta, Lips. 1768. Mendelssohn, Senati consulta Roman- 
orum quae sunt in Josephi Antiquitatibus (Acta societatis phil., Lips. ed. 
Ritschelius, vol. v. 1875, pp. 87-288). The notice of this work in the Theol. 
Literaturzeitung, 1876, pp. 390-396. Niese, Bemerkungen tiber die Urkundcn 
bei Josephus Archdol., books xiii. xiv. xvi. (Hermes, vol. xi. 1876, pp. 
466-488). Mendelssohn's reply to the latter, hein. Museum, new series, 
xxxii. 1877, pp. 249-258. For additional literature, see § 3, above (the - 
paragraph on Josephus). 

#25 Sueton. Caesar, xlii: Cuncta collegia praeter antiquitus constituta 
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communities were expressly exempted, it being further 
ordained that in future they were not to be forbidden to have 
a common fund of their own, and to hold meetings or gather- 
ings.” And accordingly on one occasion we find a Roman 
official appealing to this decree when issuing instructions to 
the authorities of Paros not to interfere with the Jews in the 
practice of their religious observances.” In like manner the 
four public enactments, which Josephus has brought together 
in Anti. xiv. 10. 20—24, are doubtless to be traced to the 
‘ / influence of Caesar, They all of them serve directly or 
indirectly to guarantee to the Jews of Asia Minor the undis- 
turbed exercise of their own religious observances.” After 


distraxit. The prohibition was subsequently repeated by Augustus, Sueton. 
Aug. xxxii.: Collegia praeter antiqua et Iegitima dissolvit. 

127 Antt. xiv. 10. 8: Kel yep Taios Kaioap 6 nutrepos orparnyds xal 
vrartos iv deraypart xwrvay Oiccovs cuvaysobas: xara od, wovous 
TOUTOUS OUX EXGAUVOEY OUTE YPHMaTa cvesioDipery OUTS cUdELTvE 
FOttsy. 

128 Antt. xiv. 10. 8. The texts of those documents are reproduced so 

i carelessly that in many instances it is no longer possible to make out who 

: the Roman names are intended for. The name of the official who addressed 

\ the communication to the Parians is given in the transmitted text as’ Iovasos 
 Tee/os, which in any case isa corruption. Mendelssohn (Acta societatis philol., 
Lips. v. pp. 212-216) conjectures that it is Zspoulasog Ovaries, proconsul of 
Asia 46-45 B.c., that is meant. 

129 The four enactments are as follow: (1) A communication from the 
authorities of Laodicea to a Roman official (proconsul of Asia?), in which 
they assure him that, in conformity with his instructions, they would not 
interfere with the Jews in the observance of the Sabbath and the practice 
of their own religious usages (Anti. xiv. 10. 20). (2) A communication 
from the proconsul of Asia to the authorities of Miletus, in which these 
latter are enjoined not to interfere with the Jews in their observance of the 
Sabbath, and in the practice of their religious rites, and to allow them to 
dispose of their earnings in the way they have been accustomed to, rovs 
xaprovs pestexespilecbes xabas thos toriy avrois (Antt. xiv. 10. 21). (38) A 
public decree of the city of Halicarnassus (yQsopeu  AAsxcepyaeosiay), pur- 
suant to which the Jews were to be allowed, ra re caShara dye xal re 
lepee ovyreAsiv nate rode lovdaixods vopeoug xal rag xpocstuxas wossiobccs xpos 
7% deraoon xara ro warpioy bog (Anil. xiv. 10. 23; on the offering up 
prayers by the seashore, see § 27, p. 72). (4) A public decree of the 
town of Sardes, to the effect (Antt. xiv. 10. 24) that the Jews were to 
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the death of Caesar the two contending parties vied with each 
other in maintaining the privileges of the Jews. On the one 
side we find Dolabella, the warm supporter of Antony, and who 
in the year 43 b.c. took possession of Asia Minor, ratifying the 
privilege of exemption from military service, and of observing 
their own religious worship conferred upon the Jews of that 
province by previous governors, and sending a communication 
to the authorities of Ephesus to apprize them of this.*° On 
the other again we find Marcus Junius Brutus, who in Asia 
Minor was preparing in the spring of the year 42 B.c. to 
march against Antony and Octavianus, prevailing upon the 
people of Ephesus to issue a public edict declaring that the 
Jews were not to be interfered with in the observance of 


the Sabbath and their other sacred usages.” In consequence 
of all this, Judaism acquired such a legal standing that it came 


to be treated as a religio licitta throughout the whole extent of 


be allowed to meet on the days appointed by them for the celebration of 
their religious observances, and further that the magistrates of the town 
were to assign them a place of their own ‘‘on which to build and in which 
to reside” (sis olxodopeiay xel ofxnoty evra», though from the petition of the 
Jews previously mentioned it would appear that it was only the building of 
a synagogue that was in question). These enactments scem to be traceable 
to one and the same stimulus emanating from Rome. Mendelssohn’s con- 
jecture, that the stimulus in question was a decree of the Senate, passed in 
the year 46 3.c., is doubtful. See Mendelssohn, Acta societatis philol., Lips. 
vol. v. pp. 205 aq., 211 sq., 217-228. For the name of the proconsul who 
addressed the injunction to the Milesians (Antt. xiv. 10.21), see Bergmann, 
Philologus, 1847, p. 684. Waddington, Fastes des provinces asiatiques de 
Uempire romain, pt. i. 1872 (reprinted from Le Bas et Waddington’s 
Inscriptions, vol. iii.), p. 75, and Mendelssohn’s reply in his notice of the 
work in the Jenaér Literaturzeitung, 1874, art. 341. Ritechl, hein. Afuseum, 
1874, p. 340 f. Mendelssohn, Acta, v. 212 f. The probable reading is 
Tlowasog Zepousascs Tlowasov vics Ovarias (Vatia). 

130 Antt. xiv. 10. 11-12. Mendelssohn’s observations on this passage, 
Acta, v. 247-280. 

181 Antt. xiv. 10. 25. Mendelssohn’s observations on the passage, Acta, 
v. 251-254. In the generally received text the name of AM. Junius Brutus 
is corrupted into Mésxw lovaig Iloxxnia vig Bpovrov. For various sugges- 
tions as to how it might be corrected, see Bergmann, Philologus, 1847, 
p- 687, note. Waddington, Fastcs, p. 74. Mendelssohn, Acta, v. 254. 


te 
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the Roman Empire.” That the Jews living in the city of 


tome also shared in these legal privileges is specially vouched 
for by Philo with regard to the time of Augustus.” At 
the: saine time, if we may judge from what we know to 
have. been the case in regard to other foreign worships, it 
must be assumed that down to the second century of our 
era the Jews of Rome were not at liberty to celebrate their 
religious observances within the pomaerium.’™ 

In the recognition of the Jewish communities and their 
worship on the part of the State two important privileces 
are virtually included: the right of administering their own 
funds and jurisdiction over their own members. To the former 
of these prominence had already been given over and over 
again in the edicts issued in Caesar's time.” This was a 
matter of special importance to the Jews, as otherwise they 
would have been unable to fulfil their obligations to the 


139 The expression religio licita is derived from Tertullian, Apoluget. 
chap. xxi.: insignissima religio, certe licita. It does not otherwise belong to 
the technical phraseology of Roman legislation. This latter speaks rather of 
collegia licita (Digest. xlvii. 22). For the decisive point here lies in this, 
that to the adherents of any particular worship permission is granted to 
organize themselves as a corporation and to meet together for the celebration 
of their worship. Hence the formula coire, convenire licet, which is also of 
frequent occurrence in the toleration edicts issued in favour of the Jews. — 

133 Philo, Legat. ad Cujum, § 23 (Mang. ii. 568 f.). It is there stated 
with reference to the way in which Augustus had acted toward the Jews of 
Rome that: "Hxicraro ovy xal xpocevxyes Exovra;s xal ovetdvras eis adres, 
noel peocnsoree Taig lepaic EBdcpecs, Ors Onpeoole Tyy WaTploy Tasdevovras Dirooo- 
Ciav. "Hxioraro xai yonmata ovvayayorras axe tay drapyay iepe, noi 
wipmovras cig “Ispoconupee Ose ray tag bvoles advaldvray. AAA’ 6 ew ovre 
b2gxice THs “Popeng ixeivous, ovr! tHv Papaingy avray &Peirsro woAcrsiay, ort 
rig xacl "loudaings éPpcvriler, ovre tveeripsoey eis ras mpoceuxyees, ObTE ExwWAUGE 
cuveysober zpos Tas TUM wCuy UPnyoELs, OTE NYavTIadn Tois awapyruevoss. 
Comp. also ibid. § 40 (Mang. ii. 592). 

1384 Comp. Marquardt, Idmische Staatsverwaltung, iui. 85. 

185 Caesar himself conferred upon the Jews the right xpypare cuversDipsev 
(Anit. xiv. 10. 21). In the communication addressed by the proconsul of 
Asia to the Milesians (Anét. xiv. 10. 21), permission is given to the Jews 
TOUS xaprovs perareipilecbas xaebas Ebog sotiv avrois. 
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temple at Jerusalem and to send thither the tribute prescribed / 
by the law. But it was precisely this draining away of 
money from the provinces that seemed peculiarly offensive in 
the eyes of the Gentile authorities. We learn from Cicero’s 
speech in behalf of Flaccus, that this latter, during his adminis- 
tration of Asia, in several places confiscated the money thus col- 
lected by Jews with the view of forwarding it to Jerusalem.” 
Further, the municipal authorities in Asia would seem to have 
gone on acting in a similar manner even after the edicts of 
Caesar's time and actually in defiance of them. Consequently 
the public documents belonging to the time of Augustus refer 
principally to this point. As Augustus had sanctioned the 
remitting of these sums of money from Rome itself,” so the 
municipalities of Asia Minor and Cyrene are enjoined not to 
interpose any obstacle in the way of the Jews in regard to 
this matter. Further, the appropriation of all such monies 
was to be punished as sacrilege.” And that those decrees 


136 Cicero, Pro Flacco, xxviii.: Quum aurum Judaecorum nomine 
quotannis ex Italia et ex omnibus provinciis Hierosolyma exportari soleret, 
Flaccus sanxit edicto, ne ex Asia exportari liceret. .. . Ubi ergo crimen 
est? quoniam quidem furtum nusquam reprehendia, edictum probas, 
judicatum fateris, quaesitum et prolatum palam non negas, actum esse per 
viros primarios res ipsa declarat: Apameae manifesto deprehensum, ante 
pedes praetoris in foro expensum esse auri pondo centum paullo minus per 
Sex. Caesium, equitem Romanum, castissimum hominem atque integer- 
rimum ; Laodiceae viginti ponde paullo amplius per hunc L. Peducaeum, 
judicem nostrum, Adramyttii per Co. Domitium legatum ; Pergami non 
multum. Previous to this Mithridates had appropriated the sums belonging 
to the Jews in Cos (Antt. xiv. 7. 2). 

187 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 23 (ed. Mang. ii. 568 sq.). 

188 Joseph. Antt. xvi. 6. 2, 38, 4, 5, 6,7. Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 40 
(ed. Mang. ii. 592). 

189 Antt. xvi. 6. 2,4. The decrees which Josephus has collected in Antt. 
xvi. 6. 2-7 have evidently been the outcome of those negotiations, an 
account of which is given in Antt. xvi. 2. 3-5 (comp. also xii. 3. 2). When, 
for example, Herod happened to be visiting Agrippa in Asia Minor in the 
year 14 B.c., the Jews in that quarter took occasion to complain of the 
oppression to which they were being subjected at the hands of the muni- 
cipal authorities throughout the province, declaring that they had been 
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were still in force in the time of the Vespasian war is evident 
from an incidental utterance that on one occasion fell from the 
lips of Titus.” It was a matter of no less importance to the 
Jews to be allowed ¢o exercise jurisdiction over the members of 
their own community. For, as the Mosaic law concerned 
itself not only with acts of worship but with the affairs of 
ordinary life as well, these latter being also subjected to the 
regulative principles of a divine law, it was utterly repugnant 
to Jewish ideas of things that they should be tried by any 
other than Jewish law.’ Wherever the Jews went they 
took their own law along with them, and in accordance with 
it they administered justice among the members of their 
community. Evidences of this are to be found above all in 
the New Testament. The Apostle Paul, for example, obtains 
a warrant from the Sanhedrim in Jerusalem for the arrest of 
certain converts to Christianity among the Jews living in 
‘Damascus (Acts ix. 2). In other places again he causes such 
converts to be put in prison and scourged (Acts xxi. 19, 
xxvi. 11). Subsequently he himself was scourged by the 
Jews five times for being a Christian (2 Cor. xi 24), on which 
occasions it is doubtless Jewish communities living abroad 
that are in question and not those of Palestine. In Corinth 
| the proconsul Gallio directs the Jews to carry their complaint 
‘ against Paul before their own authorities, on the ground that 
he would be prepared to interfere only if Paul had been 
charged with a criminal offence, but not if it was merely a 
question of transgressing the Jewish law (Acts xvi. 12-16); 


despoiled of the money intended for the temple, and that they were com- 
pelled to appear in the courte of law on the Sabbath. Agrippa protected 
the Jews against any invasion of their rights in regard to both of those 
matters. But it was also to these very points that the toleration edicts in 
question had reference. 

140 Bell. Jud. vi. 6. 2 (Bekker, pp. 107, 22 sqq.): dcacpeoroysiv rs vpiv txt 
TQ Oe@ xal dvadyuara ovrArtyery sxerpipaey x.T.A. 

141 Comp. the Rabbinical passages in Wetstein, Nov. Test., note on 
1 Cor. vi. 1. 
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and then he quietly looks on and allows the Jews to maltreat ; 


Sosthenes, the ruler of the synagogue, under his very eyes 
(Acts xviii. 17). From all this it will be seen that practi- 
cally at all events the Jews exercised not only civil, but even 
criminal jurisdiction over the members of their communities. 
But whether they were actually warranted in doing so is 
open to question. In any case the foreign communities 
would doubtless be subject to certain restrictions in this 
respect, similar to those imposed upon the Jews in Palestine 
in the time of the procurators. But it is certain that in civil 
causes they enjoyed an independent jurisdiction, not merely in 
Alexandria (see above, p. 244), but elsewhere as well. Even 
before the time of Caesar we find such jurisdiction expressly 
conceded to the Jews of Sardes in a communication addressed 
to the authorities of that town by Lucius Antonius (governor 
of the province of Asia in 50-49 b.c.)."% And we see from 
the legislation of the Christian emperors that in later times as 
well the Jewish communities were everywhere left in the 
enjoyment of this privilege (see below at the close of the 
present paragraph). 

As the requirements of Jewish legalism might easily bring 
the Jews of the dispersion into collision with the arrange- 
ments of civil life, they could hope to enjoy the absolutely 
free exercise of their own religion only in those cases where 
the civil legislation and government did not require of them 
anything that was incompatible with their own law. But 
even in this respect Roman tolerance made large concessions 


142 Joseph. Antt. xiv. 10.17: ‘lIovdcios woniras Hpcirepos wpoosrdcvres soos 
ExidesZeey seevrous cuvodoy sxsiv (dicey xara rous warpious vopeous ax adpxijs 
xai toroyv idtov, ty Ota Te erpaymara xal rac xpds aAAMAOUS ady- 
Tiroylas xplvoves® Toure ts airnoapetvoss ty én aebrois wossiv, tnpjous xal 
exirptpos ixpsve. On L. Antonius, a brother of the triumvir M. Antony, 
see Pauly’s Encyclop. i. 1. 1182 sq. Bergmann, Philologus, 1847, p. 680. 
Waddington, Fastes, p. 63. Mendelssohn, Acta societatis phil., Lips. v. 
169, 186. 
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to the Jews. One of the most important of them was 
exemption from military service. For Jews to perform such 
service in any but a Jewish army would be simply impos- 
sible, for on the Sabbath they were forbidden either to bear 
arms or to march farther than 2000 cubits.“* This matter 
assumed a somewhat practical character when, at the breaking 
out of the civil war between Caesar and Pompey in the year 
47 B.c., Pompey’s party endeavoured to raise large levies of 
troops throughout the whole of the East. In the province 
of Asia alone the consul Lentulus raised as many as two 
legions of Roman citizens.“* Now if it was the case, as 
precisely on this very occasion we are informed it was, that 
in that quarter there was also a large number of.Jews who 
enjoyed the rights of Roman citizenship, then they too would 
be liable to this conscription. But at their own request 
Lentulus granted them the privilege of exemption from 
military service, and issued instructions to this effect to all the 
authorities everywhere who had charge of the conscription.” 
Then six years after this (43 B.c.) Dolabella confirmed thie 
Jews of this same province in their privilege of aotpareia, 
and in doing so he expressly appealed to the previous 
edicts.“* In Palestine also was this same privilege conceded 
to them by Caesar.’ Among the other privileges that were 
conceded to them in deference to the requirements of Jewish 
legalism, we might further mention that, in pursuance of an 
order to that effect by Augustus, the Jews were not to be 


143 For the prohibition with regard to bearing arms, consult Mishna, 
Shabbath vi. 2-4; and for the marching, see above, p. 102; also Anié. xiii. 
8. 4, xiv. 10. 12. 

144 Caesar, Bell. Civ. iii. 4: (Pompejus) legiones effecerat civium 
Romanorum IX... . duas ex Asia, quas Lentulus consul conscribendas 
curaverat. 

45 Anitt. xiv. 10. 18, 14, 16, 18, 19. Comp. Mendelssohn on this passage 
in Acta soc. phil., Lips. v. 167-188 ; Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1876, p. 393. 

46 Anit. xiv. 10. 11-12. 147 Antt. xiv. 10. 6. 
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t 
compelled to appear in a court of law on the Sabbath; “* that § 


we ese 


wheira public distribution of money or corn took place and the 
day of the distribution fell on a Sabbath, then in pursuance of 
a similar order by the same emperor, their share of the money 
or the corn was to be delivered to them on the day follow- 
ing ;@)and lastly, that instead of the oil furnished by the 
provinces and which Jews were forbidden to make use of, 
they were to receive an equivalent in money,—a usage the 
continuance of which was confirmed to the Jews of Antioch, 
for example, by the governor Mucianus in the time of the 
Vespasian war.” 

This whole position of the Jews with regard to their enjoy- 
ment of public rights was never materially or permanently 
altered at any subsequent period. Sometimes no doubt 
the imperial legislation introduced certain restrictions, and 
Judaism was also subjected now and then to temporary 
persecution. But nothing of the nature of a lasting or 
material change took place in the existing state of things till 
down toward later imperial times. The measures used by 
Tiberius against Roman Jews were confined exclusively tu 
the city of Rome. No doubt a serious crisis arose in the 
time of Caligula. But it was precisely in such a crisis that 
it was seen how important it was for the Jews to be able to 
take their stand upon the public rights they had now so long 
enjoyed. For nothing was more calculated seriously to 
endanger the religious freedom of the Jews than the intro- 
duction and gradual diffusion of the worship of the emperors, 
The more that such worship was being promoted by 
public authority, it would necessarily have more and more 


148 Anit, xvi. 6. 2 and 4 (the technical phrase iyyva;s cuodroysiy means to 
give a guarantee that one will appear before a court). On the occasion of 

ose decrees, see note 139. 
ee Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 23 (ed. Mang. ii. 569). 

150 Joseph. Anit. xii. 3. 1. On the prohibition against the use of oil 
supplied by Gentiles, see above, § 22, vol. i. p. 55. 
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the appearance of an act of disloyalty on the part of the Jews 

when they refused to join in it. And so at a time when 
Caligula was everywhere peremptorily insisting upon the 
observance of that worship, which, ever since Augustus, had 
been introduced again and again by people from the provinces 
in the heat of their own zeal (see § 22, vol. i. p. 16), the 
religious freedom of the Jews would have been irretrievably 
lost had the demand been consistently enforced in their case 
as well. As long as Caligula lived the attempt to do so was 
actually made, and history can tell what fnghtful storms 
were conjured up for the Jews in consequence (see § 17°). 
But fortunately for them the reign of Caligula was but of 
short duration. Claudius his successor lost no time in simply 
restoring the previous state of matters by issuing a decree of 
universal toleration.” Since then the idea of forcing the 
Jews to take part in emperor worship has never been 
seriously thought of. (Their title to exemption was regarded 
ag an ancient privilege, a circumstance which placed them 1 

a much more favourable position than the Christians enjoyed. : 
The subsequent treatment of the Ioman Jews by Claudius 
was confined, like that of Tiberius, to Rome itself, and did 
not lead to any permanent result. Even the reign of Nero, 
thanks to the Empress Poppaea, was on the whole favourable 
to the Jews (comp. note 74). The result of the great 
Vespasian war and the destruction of Jerusalem, so far as the 
Jews of the dispersion were concerned, was this, that the tax 
of two drachmae previously paid to the temple at Jerusalem 
was from that time forward to be given to the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus.” No doubt to have to do this was a 
thing somewhat repugnant to the feelings of a Jew. But in 


151 Antt, xix. 5. 2-3. 

152 Joseph. Bell. Jud. vii. 6.6. Dio Cass. Ixvi. 7. For the history of this 
tax, comp. Zorn, Historia fisct Judaici sub imperio veterum Romanorum, 
1734. 
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no other respect did Vespasian do anything to prejudice the 
religious freedom of the Jews. Their political rights are 
expressly safeguarded by him even in Alexandria and Antioch 
for example.” Domitian insisted in the most rigorous 
manner possible upon the payment of the two drachmae 
tax,’ and visited with severe punishment such of the Romans 
as became converts to Judaism.” But the existing rights of 
the Jews were not rescinded. Under Nerva again certain 
alleviations were granted with regard to both the points just 
mentioned. As for the two-drachmae tax, though not 
abolished, it was imposed in a less offensive form,’ and it 
was no longer allowable to prosecute any one on the charge 
of having adopted “Jewish modes of life.”"*" A violent dis- 
turbance of the existing state of things, nay the most violent 
that the Jews had ever experienced since Caligula’s time, 
was brought about by the serious struggles that took place in 
the reign of Trajan and Hadrian. Hadrian had gone so far— 


183 Joseph. Antt. xii. 3.1; Bell. Jud. vii. 5. 2. Comp. paragraph 3. 
below. 

154 Sueton. Domitian. xii.: Judaicus fiscus acerbissime actus est; ad 
quem deferebantur, qui vel inprofessi Judaicam viverent vitam, vel dis- 
simulata origine imposita genti tributa non pependissent. Interfuisse me 
adulescentulum memini, cum a procuratore frequentissimoque consilio 
inspiceretur nonagenarius senex, an circumsectus esset. 

155 Dio Cass. Ixvii. 14: xeel daros ig red ray 'lovdaia» gn eZonéAroy- 
Tt TOAAGL xarsdixacbnoay, xal of wiv adxidavoy, of OF trav your ovotay 
ioreonbnocy. 

156 This we are bound to infer from the coins of Nerva’s time, with their 
inscription: Fisci Judaici calumnia sublata (Madden's History of Jewish 
Coinage, p. 199, and elsewhere). Secing that the tax is found to be still in 
existence at a later period (Appian, Syr. 1.; Origen, Epist. ad African. 
§ 14; Tertull. Apologet. chap. xviii.: vectigalis libertas=freedom purchased 
by payment of a tax), what is meant cannot be that the tax was 
abolished altogether, but that it was exacted in a form less calculated 
to offend the religious scruples of the Jews. It may be conjectured that 
from this time forth they were not to be called upon to pay it as for the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

157 Dio Cass. Ixviii. 1: ovr’ dosBeses ovr’ "lovdaixoy Biov xarasridobas 
Tives cuvexapnos. 
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and this was the cause of the insurrection in his time—as to 
issue a formal prohibition of the rite of circumcision,” a 
prohibition that was hardly revoked after the successful 
quelling of the rising. But his successor Antoninus Pius 


. granted permission to circumcise in the case of native Jews, 


and confined the prohibition to Gentiles.” In like manner 
Septimius Severus contented himself with merely prohibiting 
conversions to Judaism,” and this continued to be also the 
standpoint of several Christian emperors who were not other- 
wise favourably disposed toward the Jewish religion.” It will 
be seen therefore that the whole of the repressive measures 
aimed merely at preventing the further spread of Judaism. 
As far as native Jews were concerned, their existing public 
rights were not interfered with to any appreciable extent. 
As showing this, there are three points that are worth noting. 
(1) As in earlier,” so also in later times the Jewish worship 
continued to enjoy the formal protection of the State. On 
one occasion when Callistus, subsequently a bishop (in the 
time of Bishop Victor, 189-199 a.D.), ventured to disturb 
Jewish worship in Rome, the Jews prosecuted him for doing 
so before Fascianus the prefect of the city, who sentenced the 
offender to be banished to the mines of Sardinia’® Of the 
Christian emperors, even those of them who were unfavour- 
ably disposed toward the Jews, and who had forbidden the 
building of new synagogues, had nevertheless no objection to 


18 Spartian. Z/adrian. xiv.: moverunt ea tempestate et Judaei bellum, 
quod vetabantur mutilare genitalia. 

159 Digest. xlviii. 8. 11, pr. : Circumcidere Judaeis filios suos tantum 
rescripto divi Pii permittitur: in non ejusdem religionis qui hoc fecerit, 
castrantis poena irrogatur. 

160 Spartian. Sept. Ser. xvii.: Judaeos fieri sub gravi poena vetuit. 

161 On this sce Codex Theodosianus, xvi. 8. 

162 Comp. especially the WaQioua “Arixapyacctav, Joseph. Anit. xiv. 
10. 23. dy bé reg xorvoy 9 doxws yg ldiarns, tQdETS Cneiapars UTEVOsv0s EoTe 
xcci OLE2.éT@ TN WAL. 

163 Hippolyti, J’htlosophumena, ix. 12. 
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place the existing ones under the protection of the laws of the 
empire.“ (2) The Jewish communities continued to enjoy to 
quite the same extent as in former times the right of adminis- 
tering their own funds. Above all were they still permitted 
as much as ever (till toward the end of the fourth century of 
our era) to send their sacred tribute to the patriarchate in 
Palestine (the new central authority of the Jewish people after 
the destruction of Jerusalem), This tribute was collected ) 
every year by the apostolt sent out by the patriarchs for the ; 
purpose, and when thus collected it was conveyed to Pales- 
tine’ Jt was not till towards the close of the fourth 
century of our era that the civil authority began gradually to 
put a stop to this.’ (3) In later imperial times the Jews 
were also permitted still to enjoy independent jurisdiction 
over the members of their own community, but of course 
exclusively in civil causes and only when the two parties in 
the case agreed to have the matter disposed of by a Jewish 
tribunal.’” Powers of a very extensive character must have 


164 Codex Theodosianus, xvi. 8. 9, 12, 20, 21, 25, 26, 27. 

165 On these apostoli and their functions, see Euseb. Comment. ad Jesa). 
xviii. 1 (Collectio nova patrum, ed. Montfaucon, ii. 425). Epiphan. haer. 
xxx. 4 and 11. Jerome, ad Gal. i.1 (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, vii. 1. 363). 
Codex Theodos. xvi. 8.14. Their chief duty would seem to have been to 
act as media of communication between the various Jewish communities 
Hence we also meet with them in later times when the collecting of the 
tribute in question was no longer allowed, for example, in Venosa on the 
epitaph of a girl fourteen years of age, quei dixerunt trenus duo apostuli et 
duo rebbites (Hirschfeld, Budlettino dell’ Instituto di corrisp. archeol. 1867, 
p. 152= Ascoli, Inscrizioni, p. 61, n. 19=Corp. Inser. Lat. vol. ix. n. 648 
and 6220=Lenormant, Revue des études juives, vol. vi. No. 12, p. 205). 

166 Qn the suppression of this practice (which did not take place all at 
once), comp. Julian, Epist. xxv. Codex Thevdos. xvi. 8. 14, 17, 29. 

167 Cod. Theodos. ii. 1. 10: Sane si qui per compromissum, ad simili- 
tudinem arbitrorum, apud Judaeos vel patriarchas ex consensu partium in 
civili duntaxat negotio putaverint litigandum, sortiri eorum judicium jure 
publico non vetentur: eorum etiam sententias provinciarum judices 
exsequantur, tamquam ex sententia cognitoris arbitri fuerint attributi 
(edict of the Emperors Arcadius and Honorius of the year 398 a.p.). 
Comp. further, Cod. Theodos. xvi. 8. 8. 
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been in the hands of the Jewish ethnarch or patriarch in 
Palestine, who after the destruction of the Jewish state 
formed the supreme head of the people. The whole of the 
communities of the dispersion seem to have submitted to his 
jurisdiction without any hesitation. And so full were the 
prerogatives he exercised, that the Fathers of the Church felt 
themselves under the necessity of taking very considerable pains 
in order to show that, notwithstanding those prerogatives, the 
sceptre had been taken from Judah as far back as the time of 
Christ." But there is perhaps nothing that indicates better 
the secure basis on which those political privileges of the 
Jews just described were found to rest, than the circumstance 
that in the time of the persecution of the Christians we even 
find instances of these latter becoming converts to Judaism for 
their own safety. . 


~ 


3. Their Equality in regard to the Rights of Citizenship. 


There can be no question that, in the majority of the older 
cities of Phoenicia, Syria, and Asia Minor, as well as in 
Greece proper, the Jews who went to live in them occupied 
the position of settlers (as opposed to citizens)."°* We no 
doubt hear of occasional instances in which individual Jews 


168 Pamphil. Apolog. pro Orig. in Routh’s MReliquiae sacrae, iv. 360. 
Cyrill, Cateches. xii. 17. Also in general, Orig. ad African. § 14 (for the 
passage, see vol. i. p. 173). Vopisc. Vita Saturnin. chap. viii. Chr. G. Fr. 
Walch, Historia Patriarcharum Judacorum, quorum in libris juris Romani 
jit mentio, Jenae 1752. 

169 Euseb. Hist. eccl. vi. 12. 1. 

1698 This appears indirectly, above all, from Joseph. contra Apion. ii. 4. 
For in that passage the historian draws attention to it as being something 
unusual that the Jews should be in the enjoyment of the riglits of citizens 
in Alexandria, Antioch and the cities of Ionia. Of course the list here 
given is not complete, for they also enjoyed similar rights in all the towns 
founded by Seleucus I. Stil] we can see that it was not usual for Jews to 
possess them. 
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have the rights of citizenship conferred upon them. Paul,! 
for instance, who was a citizen of Tarsus (Acts xxi. 39), is a 
case in point. But, as a rule, the Jewish communities in those 
cities are to be regarded in the light of private associations of 
settlers, which were recognised by the State and on which 
certain rights were conferred, but the members of which did 
not enjoy the rights of citizenship and consequently were also 
debarred from having a voice in the direction of the affairs of 
the city. Still there was after all a pretty large number of 
towns in which the Jews enjoyed the rights of citizenship. 
This was true above all of the towns more recently built in 
the Hellenistic period, and pre-eminently of the foremost 
amongst them, viz. Antioch and Alexandria, the capitals of 
the kingdoms of the Seleucidae and the Ptolemies respectively. 
Seleucus I. Nicator (tf 280 B.c.) conferred the rights of citizen- 
ship upon the Jews living in all the towns founded by himself 
in Asia Minor and Syria,” rights which they were all found 
to be still enjoying in the time of Josephus.” The most 
important of these towns was Antioch, where the rights of the 
Jews were inscribed upon tablets of brass." They also con- 
tinued to enjoy their rights of citizenship there at a later 
period, not only under the Seleucidae after Antiochus 
Epiphanes, but under the Romans as well.” Even in the 
time of the great Vespasian war Titus declined to accede to the 
urgent request of the people of Antioch to deprive the Jews 
of the rights of citizenship by simply appealing to their 
ancient privileges.“ In like manner in Alexandria the 


170 For a list of them consult Appian. Syr. lvii. 

171 Joseph. Antt. xii. 3.1: Séarcuxos 6 Nixarwp ty ais ixtics wearsary ey 
tn Avie nal tn nate Supicg nai tv ceorn tn encporcrcs Avtioysia woAirslas 
avrous neiwoe, xal trois Evosxicbsioty laorimovs dwidests Maxsdcos 
xal°EaAAnoey, as ryy wonrreley raveny ers nal voy dsorpetvery. 

172 Bell. Jud. vii. 5. 2. Comp. in general, besides Antt. xii. 8. 1, also 
contra Apion. il. 4: avrav yap neay of tiv 'Avricyssay xnaroimovetes ’Avtio- 
Eis Gvopcalources THY yap ToAITilay euTois EdwxEy O xTloTHS DéAsunos. 


178 Bell. Jud. vii. 3. 3. 174 Bell, Jud. vii. 5. 2; Antt. xii. 3. 1. 
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Jews obtained citizen rights when the city was founded.’” 


Alexander the Great conferred upon them “equal rights with 
the Macedonians” (who are no other than just the regular 
citizens of Alexandria), while the Diadochoi granted them 


‘permission to call themselves Macedonians."* Nor did any 


change take place with regard to those rights in the time of 
the Romans. They were expressly confirmed by Julius 
Caesar, as might be seen from what was inscribed upon a 
pillar set up in Alexandria, and which was still standing in 
Josephus’ day.’ It is true that, during the persecution in 
Caligula’s time, the rights of the Alexandrian Jews were 
trampled under foot. But as soon as Claudius succeeded to 


_the throne he lost no time in guaranteeing the continued 


existence of Jewish rights.“* And as in Antioch so here too 
they were not curtailed in the slightest degree, even after the 
war of the year 70 of our era.” 


13 On the Jewish rights of citizenship in Alexandria, comp. Lumbroso, 
Ricerche Alcssandrine, Turin 1871. Léoscher in Comm. (90 pages large 
quarto ; reprinted from the Memorie della Reale Academia delle scienze di 
Torino, 2nd series, vol. xxvii.). I am acquainted with this treatise only 
through the review of it in the Litcrar. Centralbl. 1873, No. 1. 

16 Joseph. Apion. ii. 4: Eig xaroixnow 0¢ avdrois duxe tozoy AriE- 
cevdpos, xai fons wapa rois Maxsdccs ripets imitruyoy. ... xal péixps 
yoy avrav % Quay tiv wpoonyopiay elxs Meaxedcves. Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 7: 
"AntZevdpos .  . Edwxs to petromely xara tyy wea ES icotimias xpos 
"EaAaAnvas. Asigeesve 06 ceeurois 4 ripe xal rapa tay diedcxmy, of xl Torey 
(O:ov avrois &Lapicay, Oza; xecdapuripay Exoy ryy SiaiTay, HrTOYV iximsayo- 
fivay ray ddroGuaasy, xal yonwarilery txitpepay Maxedovac. ‘Exsi 
ve Pwpeios xarsotyoavto thx Aivuxtov, outs Kaeioap 0 xparos oure 
Tuy wer aUTCY TIS UTinessvEe Tas ATO AASEavopou rimas lovdacian 
sAatTT Mca. 

V7 Antt. xiv. 10.1: Keisap 'lovass rois tv AnrsSevdpsig “lovdcioss war- 
ous XAnHY orHnrny tonAwosy Ors "AAsEavdpiay worirat eloiv. Apion. ii. 4: 
THY OTHANY THY Eotuwsay ty "AAsCavdpsia xai ra d:xaimpare wsptixovony a 
Keicap o péiva; tois “lovdcciosg tduxey. 

173 Antt. xix. 5. 2 (with a glance back at the history of the citizen rights 
of the Jews of Alexandria). 

9 Antt, xi. 8. 1: xpergcavrog Oveoraciavoy xai Tirov roo viov euros 
ris clxovsciyns, Oenbéwres of "ArsSeevdpsis xal Avrioysis iva rea Sixaia ris 
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Nor did the Jews enjoy the rights of citizenship merely in 
the towns newly founded in the Hellenistic period, but also ' 
in those on the coast of Jonia as well, and above all in 
Ephesus, in which towns those rights had been conferred upon 
them by Antiochus II. Theos (261-246 B.c.). When, in the 
time of Augustus, the municipal authorities in that quarter 
petitioned that the Jews should either be excluded from the 
enjoyment of the rights of citizenship, or be compelled to 
renounce their separate worship and conform to that of the 
native divinities, Agrippa, who happened to have the 
administration of the eastern provinces, maintained intact the 
ancient privileges of the Jews, whose interests on this occasion 
were represented by Nicolaus Damascenus, deputed to do so 
by Herod (in the year 14 B.c.).""" We learn incidentally that 
the Jews also possessed the rights of citizenship in Sardes }*! 
for example, and not less so outside of Asia Minor as in the 
case of Cyrene.” 

The position thus created for the Jews in consequence of 
possessing all those privileges was one involving an internal 
contradiction. On the one hand, they formed when living in 


Worsrsies. penxets potion Tois lovdcioss, ovx txéitvxov. Lumbroso (in the 
dissertation already referred to) expresses the opinion that Ptolemy IV. 
(Philopater) created a new order of citizen rights in Alexandria, which 
found its expression in the worship of Bacchus. Now, as the Jews were 
not at liberty to join in this worship they were excluded from this new order 
of citizen rights, and only retained the former designation of Macedonians 
though it had lost its original value. But it may be proved from what 
is said over and over again by Josephus, that no change whatever took 
place with regard to the political status of the Jews of Alexandria from the 
time of Alexander the Great till that of Vespasian ; while the third Book 
of Maccabees, on which Lumbroso founds, is as a rule hardly to be appealed 
to as historical testimony. 

180 4Antt. xii. 8. 2. Apion. ii. 4: of iv "EQiow xeal xara ryv drArny 
"Taview rots avdsyevios worlrais Cuwvugoust, TOTO Fapacyovray avrTois Tay 
dsedoxmyv. On the negotiations of the year 14 B.c., sce besides Antz. xii. 3. 2, 
also Antt. xvi. 2. 3-5, and note 139, above. 

181 Antt, xiv. 10. 24. 

182 Antt. xvi. 6.1. Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, i. 1881, p. 463. 
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Gentile cities a community of foreigners who, for the further- 
ance of their religious concerns, had organized themselves into 
an independent body, and whose religious views were hope- 
lessly at variance with every species of Gentile worship. 
“ And yet, on the other, they participated as citizens in all the 
rights and duties of municipal life, they had seats and the 
right of voting in the civic councils, and had a share in the 
direction of the affairs of the city. This must of necessity 
have led to incessant collision. For the idea of separating 
religious from political concerns was, so long as it remained 
true to itself, altogether foreign to classical antiquity; it 
looked upon the worship of the native divinities as also 
forming an essential part of the public affairs of the city. 
And so how it must have been felt to be a standing contra- 
diction to see in the very heart of the municipality, and 
enjoying all the rights of citizenship, a body of people who 
not only persisted in worshipping their own God alongside 
those of the city, but who assailed every form of Gentile 
worship whatever as an abomination. Such a thing as the 
toleration of various worships alongside of each other was really 
possible only within the cosmopolitan circle of the Romen 
Empire. For there was realized in all its fulness the funda- 
mental thought for which Hellenism paved the way, that 
every man is free to be happy after his own fashion. Conse- 
quently there was room here for Jews as well. In the 
municipal towns, on the other hand, which clung to the 
ancient modes of life in matters of religion as well, the Jews 
must have been felt to be a continual thorn in the sides of 
their fellow-citizens. It is therefore not to be wondered at— 
rather should we say that it entirely accords with the historical 
development of things, that the Jews should have been 
persecuted by the municipal towns, whereas the higher 
‘authority of the Roman Empire took them under its wing. 
In those towns there were outbursts of hatred against the 
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Jews on every occasion, and that above all in those of them 
in which they enjoyed the rights of citizenship, such as 
Alexandria, Antioch, many of the towns of Asia Minor, and 
also Caesarea in Palestine where the toovrodsrela was conferred 
upon Jews and Gentiles by Herod the Great." One of the 
principal accusations against the Jews on those occasions was 
precisely this, that they refused to worship the gods of the 
city."* | But the Roman authorities always came to the rescue 
and safeguarded the religious freedom of the Jews in so far 
as these latter did not themselves forfeit their rights by 
showing revolutionary tendencies. It is well worth noting 
how, in the address in which Nicolaus Damascenus pleads 
for the rights of the Jews being respected, it is pointed out 


188 In Alexandria Jews and Gentiles lived in a state of constant feud 
ever since the city was founded (Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 7); and in Caligula’s 
time it was here above all that the Gentile portion of the populace persecuted 
the Jews before the emperor himself had begun to oppress them (Philo, 
adv. Flaccum). In Vespasian’s time the Alexandrians besieged the emperor 
with petitions to get him to deprive their Jewish fellow-citizens of their 
rights (Antt. xii. 3. 1). In Antioch it got the length of bloodshed in 
Vespasian’s time (Bell. Jud. vii. 3. 3), while Titus again was asked to expel 
the Jews from the city altogether, and if he could not see his way to do 
this, then to deprive them of their rights at least (Bell. Jud. vii. 5. 2; Antt. 
xil. 8.1). In Asia Minor the municipal towns were always making fresh 
attempts to prevent the Jews from practising their own worship, which 
was precisely the reason that the Roman edicts of toleration became 
necessary (Anit, xii. 8. 2, xvi. 2. 3-5, and in general the edicts given in 
Anitt. xiv. 10 and xvi. 6). The same thing also took place in Cyrene (Ani. 
xvi. 6. 1 and 5). In Caesarea it often got the length of sanguinary 
encounters between Gentiles and Jews (Antt. xx. 8. 7,9; Bell. Jud. ii. 13. 
7, 14. 4-5, 18.1). In like manner in towns where Jews did not enjoy the 
rights of citizenship the hatred of the Gentile populace occasionally vented 
itself upon them in the shape of bloody persecution, as was pre-eminently 
the case at the outbreak of the Jewish war in Ascalon, Ptolemais, Tyre, 
Hippos, Gadara (Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 5) and Damascus (Bell. Jud. ii. 20. 2). 
With regard to the people of Ascalon, Philo observes that they had an 
inveterate dislike to the Jews (Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 30, ed. Mang. 
ii. 576). Of the Phoenicians it was, according to Josephus, the Tyrians 
who were specially animated by feelings of hostility toward the Jews 
(contra Apion. i. 18). 184 Antt, xii. 8. 2. 
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as something quite new, as a boon which the Romans, with 
their orderly system of government, were the first to create, 
viz. that everywhere every one was at liberty “to live and 
worship his own gods.” © 

The more that the attitude of the Romans, with their 
world-wide power, was on the whole favourable to Judaism, it 
was of but the greater consequence to the Jews of the disper- 
sion that so many of them possessed the rights of Roman 
citizenship, not only in Rome, but elsewhere as well. According 
to the testimony of Philo, the majority of the Jews living 
in Rome enjoyed such rights, and that in the capacity of 
descendants of freedmen. Of the Jews taken captive in war, 
and whom Pompey had once brought to Rome and there sold 
as slaves, many were set free by their own master, and on 
obtaining their freedom they were at the same time invested 
with the rights of citizenship, which rights their descendants 
continued to enjoy ever after.* It would even appear that 
some of those Jibertini must have quitted Rome and gone 
back to Jerusalem again, where they had founded a community 
by themselves. For the ASeprivoc mentioned in the Acts 
of the Apostles (vi. 9) can hardly have been other than 
Roman freedmen and their descendants.” Consequently 


185 Antt. xvi. 2. 4 (ed Bekker, vol. iv. p. 6): seives xard yopey éxacross 
re olxein Timo dysiv xal diel gy. ; 

1°6 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 23 (Mang. ii. 568 sq.) : “Papcaios 3¢ Hoey of 
Atious awerevdepabeyres.  Alypeadrwros yap ay bevtes clo IraAlay ure ra» 
xT noapivew HAsvOspabnoay, ovdey Tay warTpioy raparxapates Brecbivtss . . . 
"AAr 6 uév (scil. Augustus) ofre é€gxice tis “Papen: txeivouc, ors rap 
‘Popaixngny avravadseiaero wortrelev. The act of manumission might 
take place in different ways. When it was performed in the formal solemn 
fashion the slave received along with his freedom the rights of Roman 
citizenship. See Rein in Pauly’s Jeal-Enc. iv. 1026 ff. (art. ‘‘ Libertini”). 

187 A libertinus is either the son of a freedman or a freedman himself 
' (sce Rein as above). But the community at Jerusalem founded by such 
libertini seems to have still retained ite designation of curayayy ASsprivay 
among the later generations as well. Comp. in general the commentaries 
on Acts vi. 9 (the matter being treated with great detail for example in 
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there would be Jews living in Jerusalem too who possessed 
the rights of Roman citizenship. But we also find such in large 
numbers elsewhere, and above all in Asia Minor.” Hence 
there is nothing at all strange in the circumstance that the 
Apostle Paul, a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, was found to be in 
the enjoyment of the rights of Roman citizenship (Acts xvi. 
37 sqq., xxii. 25-29, xxiii, 27).% Itis true we have no means 
of knowing how the Jews of Asia Minor attained to this 
position.” But the fact itself is all the less open to question, 
that it is well known otherwise that as early as the first 
century B.c. there were many thousands of Roman citizens 
living in Asia Minor”” The advantages that accompanied the 


Jo. Chrph. Wolf's Curae phil. in Nov. Test. i. 1090-93, with a list of the 
earlier literature ; also Deyling, Observationes Sacrae, ii. 487-444), and the 
Bible lexicons of Winer, Schenkel and Riehm under ‘‘ Libertiner.” 

188 So in Ephesus (Antt. xiv. 10. 13, 16, 19), Sardes (Antt. xiv. 10.17), 
Delos (Antt. xiv. 10. 14), and generally, Antt. xiv. 10. 18. 

189 Doubts as to Paul's enjoyment of such rights have been raised for 
example by Renan (Paulus, chap. xiii. of German edition 1869, p. 442) and 
Overbeck (Erkldrung der Apostelgesch. pp. 266 8q., 429 sq.). But the reasons 
advanced in support of those doubts appear to me much too weak in 
presence of the fact that it is precisely in the most trustworthy portions of 
the Acts that the matter is vouched for. | 

190 For a conjecture as to this see Mendelssohn in Acta soc. philol., Lips. 
v. 174-176. On the various ways generally ir which the rights of Roman 
citizenship might be acquired, see Rein, art. ‘‘ Civitas,” in Pauly’s Real- 
Enc. ii. 8392 sqq. Winer, Realwértb. i, 200, art. ‘“ Biirgerrecht.” On the 
special question as to how Paul became a Roman citizen, see the literature 
given in Wolf's Curae phil. in Nov. Test., note on Acta xxii. 28, De Wette, 
Linl. in das N. T. § 119. Credner, Einl. in das N. T. p. 288 eq. Winer’s 
Realwértb. i. 200, ii. 212. Reuss, Gesch. der heil. Schriften N. T.’s, § 58. 
Wieseler, Chronol. des apostol. Zeitalters, p. 61 sqq. Wold. Schmidt in 
Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. xi. 357. ; 

191 There is the well-known fact of the massacre perpetrated by Mithri- 
dates, who in the year 88 B.c. ordered all the Roman citizens in Asia Minor 
to be put to death with their wives and children (see the passages for ' 
example in Kuhn, Die stddtische und biirgerl. Verfassung des rim. Reichs, i. 
25). Valerius Maximus estimates the number of the massacred at 80,000 
(Valer. Max. ix. 2, extern. iii.: Tam hercule quam Mithridatem regem, qui 
una epistola Ixxx. civium Romanorum in Asia per urbes negotiandi gratia 
dispersa interemit). Of course here it would seem to be natives of Italy 
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possession of the rights of Roman citizenship were very con- 
siderable. For those living in the provinces it was of 
consequence above all that a Roman was subject only to the 
jurisdiction of Roman courts, the civil causes being disposed 
of by a jury composed of Roman citizens,” and those of a 
criminal character by the Roman procurator or governor. It 
was only in the civitates, recognised as liberac, that the Roman 
citizens as well were subject to the jurisdiction of other than 
Roman authorities.” Of the various privileges '™ the follow- 
ing may be further mentioned as worthy of special note: 
(1) Exemption from every kind of degrading punishment, such 
for example as scourging and crucifixion;’® and (2) the jus 
provocationis or appellationis, both which phrases were used 
_ synonymously in the imperial age, and were employed to 
denote the right of appealing against any sentence to the 
emperor himself. This right held good in the case of civil as 
well as criminal causes."° We must beware of confounding 
with this appeal against a sentence already pronounced 
the claim that might be put in at the very commence- 
ment of the process to have the whole matter referred to 
the emperor in Rome. According to the usual though 


that are in question. But we find scarcely forty years after this that the 
nuinber of Roman citizens in Asia Minor was so large that the consul 
Lentulus was able in the year 49 B.c. to raise as many as two legions of 
them (Caesar, Bell. Civ. iii. 4; for the passage, see note 144, above). Cer- 
tainly in this instance it can hardly be only natives of Italy that are in 
view. 

192 Rudorff, Rémische Rechtsgeschichte, ii. 18. 

193 Kuhn, Die stddtische und burgerl. Verfassung des rimischen Reichs, 
ii, 24. Marquardt, Rémische Staatsrerwaltung, i. 1881, p. 75 sq. 

19 On these see Rein, art. ‘‘ Civitas,” in Pauly’s Encycl. ii. 392 sqq. 
Winer, Realwértb. i. 200, art. ‘‘ Biirgerrecht,” and the literature quoted by 
both. 

195 See Acts xvi. 37 sqq., xxii. 25 sqq., and Pauly’s Real-Enc. under 
* Crux,” ‘‘ Lex Porcia ” and ‘‘ Lex Sempronia.” 

198 See Rein in Pauly’s /teal-Enc. under ‘* Appellatio ”’ and ‘* Provocatio.’ 
Geib, Geschichte des rémischen Criminalprocesses (1842), p. 675 sqq. 
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not altogether indisputable view, Roman citizens charged 
with capital offences were also at liberty to urge this 
claim.’ 

In many Hellenistic cities the Jews, in virtue of their 
possessing the rights of citizenship, were on a level with the 
rest of the inhabitants. Of course in those communes they 
failed on an average to attain to a leading position. We 
should rather say that, as we have already seen, it was 
precisely this possessing of the rights of citizenship that led 
to the hostility and persecution to which they were so often 
exposed. At the same time there were many places, Egypt 
in particular, where at certain periods Jews also have been 
found to play a prominent part in public life. The first of 
the Ptolemies were on the whole favourably disposed toward 
them."* Under some of the later Ptolemies again very 
important appointments were entrusted to them. Ptolemy 
VI. (Philopater) and his consort Cleopatra “committed the 
care of their entire kingdom to the hands of Jews, while it 
was the Jewish generals Onias and Dositheus that had 
command of the whole army.” Another Cleopatra, the 
daughter of the two royal personages just mentioned, when 
carrying on war against her son Ptolemy Lathurus, also 
appointed two Jewish generals, Chelkias and Ananias, to the 


197 Acts xxv. 10 sqq., 21, xxvi. 32. Pliny, Epist. x. 96 (al. 97): Fuerunt 
alii similis amentiae, quos quia cives Romani erant adnotavi in urbem 
remittendos. Geib, Gesch. des rim. Criminalprocesses, p. 251. Wieseler, 
Chronol. des apostol. Zeitalters, p. 883 sqq. (who however confounds the 
claim put in by Paul with the appellatio proper). Overbeck, Erkldrung 
der Apostelgesch. p. 429 sq. Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht, ii. 1 (1874), 
p. 245. That Roman citizens could insist on the procedure in question as 
a right is not perfectly certain. See, on the other hand, a monograph of 
Ruprechts just published. 

193 Joseph. Apion. ii. 4. 

199 Anion. ii. 5: 'O b& Diropenrap Mroreuaios xai 9 yuvn avrov Kato- 
wasp thy Baorsian Any tiv tavtay ‘lovdaioss éixsovevony, xal orparnyol 
waons tis buvdusws Gouv Ovies xal Aooibsos lovdcios. 
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chief command of her army.” Likewise in the Roman 
period many wealthy Jews were still found to be playing a 
prominent part in public life in Alexandria. In particular we 
happen to know that the office of alabarch, probably chief 
collector of customs on the Arabian side of the Nile, was 
repeatedly held by wealthy Jews, as for example by Alexander 
the brother of Philo the Philosopher, and later on by a certain 
person called Demetrius.™ With reference to this Josephus 
informs us that the Romans had allowed the Jews of 
Alexandria “to retain the responsible position that had been 
entrusted to them by the kings, namely the duty of watching 


200 Antt, xiii. 10. 4, xiii. 1-2. Chelkias and Ananias were sons of the 
high priest Onias 1V., who built the temple at Leontopolis. 

201 Alexander the brother of Philo, Anté. xviii. 6. 3, 8. 1, xix. 5. 1, 
xx. 5.2. Demetrius, Anit. xx. 7.3. On the office of alabarch, comp. my 
article in the Zeitschr. fiir wissenschafil. Theol. 1875, pp. 13-40, where the 
earlier literature is also given. Since that was written there fall to be 
added to the list, Griitz, Die jiidischen Ethnarchen oder Alabarchen in 
Alexandria (Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1876, pp. 
209 sqq., 241 sqq., 308 sqq.), who, while in essential points accepting my 
results, has nevertheless overlaid them with all manner of confusions. 
As the two alabarchs mentioned by Josephus happen to have been wealthy 
Jews, many have supposed the alabarch to have been the president of the 
whole Jewish community in Alexandria, and have therefore identified him 
with the Jewish ethnarch. But there is not the slightest warrant for this. 
I rather incline to think that I have shown to a demonstration that the 
drasepxyns (Edict. Just. xi. 2-3; Palladas, Anthol. graec., ed. Jacobs, 
vol. iii, p. 121; Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 4267 ; a coin in Mionnet’s Descrip- 
tion de médailles antiques, Suppl. vol. vi. p. 379) is identical with the o pe- 
Bapyne (Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 4751, 5075; Cod. Just. iv. 61. 9; Cicero, 
ad Atticum, ii. 17; Juvenal, i. 180), and is the designation given to the 
chief collector of customs on the Arabian side of the Nile. See in particular 
Cod. Just. iv. 61. 9 (edict of the Empcrors Gratian, Valentinian and 
Theodosius): Usurpationem totius licentiae summovemus circa vectigal 
Arabarchiae per Aegyptum atque Augustampicam constitutum, nihilque 
super transductionem animalium, quac sine praebitione solite minime 
permittenda est, temeritate per licentiam vindicari concedimus. The only 
difficulty in the way is that with regard to the inscription 4267 of Corp. 
Inscr. Graec. found in Lycia ; and the coin of Teos (which I have not taken 
account of in my article). But in both instances the title may have been 
imported from Egypt. 
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the river.”"” There was a distinguished Alexandrian Jew of 
the name of Tiberius Alexander, a son of Alexander the 
alabarch just mentioned, who even rose to some of the highest 
positions in the Roman army, though at the sacrifice of the 
religion of his fathers."” No doubt the Jews had grown to be 
an influential element in society even in Rome itself. But 
here they never succeeded in gaining the position they had 
attained in Egypt, the contrast between the Roman and Jewish 
natures being too strong and abrupt for that.” 


4. Their Religious Life. 


The constant contact of the Judaism of the dispersion 
with Gentile culture could not fail to influence its internal 
development as well. Above all, in those places where, from 
their wealth and social standing, the Jews were in a position 
to avail themselves of the educative agencies of their time— 
as in Alexandria in particular—did the Judaism of the 
dispersion follow a direction essentially different from that of 
Palestine. In the dispersion the cultured Jew was not only 
a Jew, but a Greek as well, alike in respect of language, 


202 4 pien. ii. 5, fin.: Maximam vero eis fidem olim a regibus datam con- 
servare voluerunt, id est fluminis custodiam totiusque custodiae, nequaquam 
his rebus indignos esse judicantes. The words totiusque custodiae are in 
any case a corruption. Perhaps instead of custodiae (=Cvrax%s) we should 
read darccogs. By custodia we are naturally to understand the watching 
with a view to the collecting of the customs. Coup. Caesar, Bell. Alexandr. 
c. xiii.: Erant omnibus ostiis Nili custodiae exigendi portorii causa dis- 
positae. Naves veteres erant in occultis regiae navalibus, quibus multis 
apnis ad navigandum non erant usi. 

203 Antt, xx. 5, 2: rois yap warpioss ovx tvégecver curog tbo. On 
Tiberius Alexander, comp. § 19, above. 

204 Perhaps we may be allowed only further to add, that among the Jews 
who were crucified by Florus in Jerusalem in the year 66 a.D. there were 
also some who held the rank of Roman knighthood (Bell. Jud. ii. 14. 9). 
Their execution is justly described by Josephus as a serious violation of 
their rights. 
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education, and habits, and by the sheer force of circumstances 
he was impelled to find ways and means of harmonizing and 
combining Jewish and Hellenistic idiosyncrasies (for more on 
this point sce § 33 and 34). But strictly speaking this 
can only be said with regard to the more highly educated 
among them, while even in their case it was always the 
original Jewish element of their character that predominated. 
This latter was true, in a still higher degree, of the great mass 
of the Jewish people. However much those of the dispersion 
may have adopted the Greek language as their vernacular, 
however defective and lax their observance of the law 
might have seemed in the eyes of the Pharisees, however 
much they may have given up as unimportant what to the 
Pharisee appeared both essential and necessary, still in the 
depths of their heart they were Jews notwithstanding, and 
felt themselves to be in ail essential respects in unison with 
their brethren in Palestine. 

One of the principal means employed for preserving and 
upholding the faith of their fathers among the communities of 
the dispersion was the regular meetings for worship in the 
synagogues on the Sabbath. There cannot be a doubt that in 
the dispersion as well those meetings took place wherever 
an organized community of Jews was found to exist. We 
learn from Philo that “in all the towns thousands of houses 
of instruction were open where discernment and modera- 
tion and skill and justice and all virtues generally were 
taught.”"* In the course of his travels through Asia Minor 
and Greece the Apostle Paul everywhere met with Jewish © 
synagogues; as for example in Antioch of Pisidia (Acts xiii. 
14), Iconium (Acts xiv. 1), Ephesus (xviii. 19, 26, xix. 8), 
Thessalonica (xvii. 1), Berea (xvii. 10), Athens (xvii. 17), 
Corinth (xviii. 4, 7). Josephus mentions synagogues as being 


205 Philo, De septenario, c. vi. (Mang. ii. 282=Tischendorf, Philonea, p. 
23). For the passage itself, see note 118, § 27, above. 
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in Caesarea and Dora on the Phoenician coast."* Jewish 
mpooevyai are met with even upon inscriptions in the 
Crimea.” Then in those towns in which the Jews were 
rather more numerous there were several synagogues. This 
was so in the case of Damascus (Acts ix. 20), of Salamis in 
Cyprus (Acts xiii. 5), while in Alexandria there was quite a 
multitude of them.” Josephus singles out as being particu- 
larly elegant the synagogue at Antioch (ze. the chief synagogue 
there, for in any case there was a considerable number of 
them in that town as well). To this latter the successors of 
Antiochus Epiphanes had presented the sacred vessels of brass 
(and these alone, not the valuable gold and silver ones) which 
Antiochus had carried off from the temple at Jerusalem, while 
the Jews of Antioch themselves were at the expense of 
providing cups of a more valuable kind in order still more to 
enhance the beauty of their sanctuary (To iepov).” In Rome 
there was a large number of synagogues as early as the time 
of Augustus, as Philo testifies throughout his works generally. 
Further, the names of the various synagogal communities have 
been handed down to us through the medium of the inscrip- 
tions."° Consequently wherever Jews were found to be living, 
there the law and the prophets were read and expounded 
every Sabbath and the religious ordinances observed. The 
language employed in public worship was, as a rule, undoubtedly 
the Greek" The truth is Hebrew was so little current among 


206 Caesarea, Bell. Jud. ii. 14. 4-5. Dora, Antt. xix. 6. 3. 

207 Corp. Inscr. Graec. vol. ii. p. 1004 &q. Addenda, n, 2114», 2114bb, 

208 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 20 (Mang. ii. 565): woarel of sles xal 
SxeoTOY TILA THs WOAEWS. 

209 Bell. Jud. vii. 3. 3. 

210 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 23 (Mang. ii. 568 sq.). For the passage 
itself, see note 133, above. On the various names of the synagogal com- 
munities of Rome, see above, p. 247 sq. 

211 On this and as partly pro and partly contra, comp. Lightfoot, Horae 
hebr. in Epis. I. ad Corinthios, Addenda ad Cap. xiv. (Upp. ii. 933-940 ; he 
questions the use of the Septuagint in the public services). Hody, De 


. 


- 
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the Jews of the dispersion that not a single instance has 
been met with of its use upon a tombstone. At all events 
the inscriptions in the Roman catacombs (dating from the first 
centuries of our era) are composed almost exclusively in Greek 
or Latin (the latter less frequently), or at most with short 
postscripts in Hebrew. It is not till we come down to the 
epitaphs of Venosa (dating from somewhere about the sixth 
century of our era) that we see how Hebrew begins to come 
eradually into use.’ But among these too it is Greek or 
Latin that is still most frequently met with. If even for such 
monumental purposes Hebrew was not in use, then much less 
likely is it to have been so in the oral addresses at the meet- 
ings for public worship. The Rabbinical authorities in 
Palestine have expressly sanctioned the use of any language 
whatever in repeating the Shemah, the Shemoneh Esreh, and 
the grace at meals; while it is only in the case of the priestly 
benediction, and a few special passages of Scripture, such as 


_ the formula repeated in connection with the offering of the 


firstlings and with the chaliza that the use of Hebrew is 
absolutely insisted upon.”* <A certain R. Levi bar Chaitha 
once heard the Shemah repeated in Greek (pno‘xdx) in 
Caesarea.”"* Then the writing of the Holy Scriptures in 
Greek is expressly sanctioned, while here too, as before, it is 
only in the case of several passages composed for certain 
specific purposes, such as the tephillin and mesusoth, that the 


Bibliorum textibus originalibus, pp. 224-228 (in answer to Lightfoot). 
Diodati, De Christo graece loquente (Neapoli 1767), pp. 108-110. Waehner, 
Antiquitates Ebraeorum, i. § 253. Frankel, Vorstudien zu der Septuaginta, 
p. 56 sqq. Caspari, Quellen zur Geschichte des Taufsymbols, iii. p. 269 eq. 

212 This is a circumstance to which Askoli in particular (/nscrizioni 
incdite, 1880) has drawn attention. Comp. my review in the Theol. Litztg. 
1880, p. 485 sq. 

213 Mishna Sota, vii. 1.2. Comp. vol. i. p. 10. 

214 Jer, Sota, vii. fol. 21b. Sce the passage for example in Buxtorf’s 
Lex. Chald. col. 104 (under pnp y5x). Lightfoot, Opp. ii. 937. Levy, 
Neuhebr. Worterbd., i. 88. 
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use of Hebrew is insisted on.” If therefore, in oral address 
or written compositions, the use of Hebrew was obligatory 
only in the case of certain passages, then one should say that, 
according to the Rabbinical view, it must also have been 
considered legitimate to read the Scriptures at the meetings 
for public worship in some other language, say in Greek. 
But several of the Fathers have distinctly assured us that, as 
matter of fact, it was the Greek translation of the Bible that 
was used in the synagogues, and therefore during public 
worship.”® At the same time it is quite possible that on such 
occasions the Scriptures were read in Hebrew as well as in 
Greek, as was subsequently the case in the time of the 
Emperor Justinian.”’ But if we reflect how the Apostle Paul 
for example was familiar only with the Greek translation of 
the Old Testament,”* we can hardly suppose it probable that 


215 Nfegilla i. 8: ‘‘ Between the Holy Scriptures and the tephillin or 
mesusoth the only difference is this, that the former may be written in any 
language, whereas the tephillin and mesusoth must be written in Assyrian 
(n™iwr, i.e. in Hebrew square characters). Rabban Simon ben Gamaliel 
says: likewise the Holy Scriptures are allowed to be written only in 
Greek.” 

216 Justin. Apolog. i. 31: tuesvav ai Bi3ror xal wap’ Aivyurrios pixps 
Tov devpo, xal cavraxov wapa xaaiv ela "lovdcioss, of nal dvayivwoxorres 
ov avysdos ta sipngesve. Comp. also Dial. c. Tryph. c. lxxii. Tertullian, 
Apologet. c. xviii.: Hodie apud Serapeum Ptolemaei bibliothecue cum ipsis 
Hebraicis litteris exhibentur. Sed et Judaei palam lectitant. Vectigalis 
libertas; vulgo aditur sabbatis omnibus. Pseudo-Justin. Cohort. ad Graec. 
(third century A.D.) c. xili.: Ei 6 rss Qaoxo: . . . us nui rag BiBAous ravTas 
erred "lovdecioss xpoonxesy, Ose tO ers xeel viv iv reis cvyayayais avray 
cwlsabes x.7.A. Ibdid.: adxe rig rar lovdciav cuveyayis revras &fsovpey 
wpoxopilecbes. In all those passages the Greek translation of the Old 
Testament is expressly referred to. On the Keeping of the Holy Scriptures 
in safe custody in the synagogues, see above, p. 74 8q. 

217 Justinian, Novell. cxlvi., where the emperor states in the preamble that 
he has heard ag of pév peovns ixorras rhs EBpaidos Downs xal aitn xsxpzobecs 
wxeol thy tay ispay BiBAriav dvayvacty Bovaovras, of b¢ xal r4yv ‘“EAAnvidee 
zposhep Pavers &Zicves, xel Torvy 43n xoovoy Uxip TovToU apes Pas avrov; 
oraaselovary. 

+18 This has been demonstrated by Kautzsch, De Veteris Testamenti locis 
a Paulo apostolo allegatis, Lips. 1869. 


_ 
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there was any such simultaneous use of both the Hebrew and 
the Greek text. 

Considering how rigidly Jewish worship was centralized in 
Jerusalem, the existence of the Jewish temple at Leontopolis 
cannot but strike us as a somewhat remarkable phenomenon. 
In the time of Antiochus V. Eupater (164-162 3Bco.), Onias 
IV., the son of the high priest Onias III., finding that there 
was no prospect of his succeeding to the high-priesthood in 
‘Palestine, came to Egypt where he was cordially welcomed by 
_Ptolemy VI. Philometer and his consort Cleopatra. The king 
placed at his disposal in Leontopolis in the province of Helio- 
polis a dilapidated temple which had previously been dedicated 
to the aypia BovSaors.”” This ruin Onias proceeded to 


219 The locality is most minutely defined in Ant. xiii. 3. 2: ro é 
Asovroxcags tov Hasomoairsy ltpoy ovpexemruxds .. . xpocaryopevopevoy dé 
tis dypies BovBacreas. A similar precise fixing of the spot may be found 


_ in what is said Anét. xiii. 3.1. Everywhere else Josephus merely mentions 


in a general way that the temple stood ‘‘in the province of Heliopolis” 
(Anit. xii. 9. 7, xiii. 10. 4, xx. 10; Bell. Jud. i. 1. 1, vii. 10. 3). In one 
passage only is it further added that the place on which it stood was 180 
stadia from Memphis (Bell. Jud. vii. 10. 3). Now as we know from other 
sources that Leontopolis formed a province of itself lying more to the north 
than Heliopolis (Strabo, xvii. 1. 19, p. 802 ; Pliny, v. 9. 49 ; Ptolemaeus, iv. 
5. 51), it follows that the Leontopolis here spoken of must be another one 
otherwise unknown to us and lying in the province of Heliopolis. As 
affording a clue towards a precise identifying of the spot, the following 
facts may be subjoined. Memphis stood on the southern point of the 
Delta. To the north of it some 24 miles off and on the eastern side of the 
Delta lay Heliopolis (see Jtinerar. Antonini, ed. Parthey et Pinder, 1848, 
p. 73). The distance as here stated corresponds pretty closely with the 
180 stadia=224 miles given by Josephus. But the Jtinerarium Antonini 
again mentions a place called Vicus Judaecorum at a distance of 22+12=34 
miles to the north-east of Heliopolis (Jtinerar. Antonini, ed. Parthey et 
Pinder, p. 75; the distances as given at p. 73 are somewhat greater; on 
the situation of the place, see Menke, Atlas antiquus, map xxx.). One is 
tempted to identify the place here in question with the site of Onias’ 
temple, for it may easily enough have belonged to the province of Helio- 
polis; besides this identification is further favoured by the circumstance 
of the province of Bubastus being near by. But as this Vicus Judaeorum 
was as far as 24+34=58 miles (therefore 464 stadia) from Memphis, we 
are bound to assume that Josephus must have been expressing himself in 
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rebuild, and transformed it into a Jewish sanctuary after the 
model of the temple in Jerusalem, though smaller and plainer 
and with numerous deviations in regard to details. Now as 
there also happened to be a sufficient number of priests already 
at hand a regular Jewish temple service was at once instituted, 
a service which continued without interruption from that date 
(therefore from somewhere about 160 B.c.) till the destruction 
of Jerusalem, after which, like its prototype, it was closed by the 
Romans (73 a.D.). Of course the learned doctors of Palestine 


very vague terms, and that his 180 stadia were not meant to represent the 
distance between Memphis and the temple of Onias, but merely that 
between Memphis and the capital of the province of Heliopolis (the passage 
as it occurs in Bell. Jud. vii. 10. 3 runs thus: dideorw adre ympay ixeroy éxi 
Tois Gytoyxovra oradiove dxixovecy MinQeac voueds 0° ovros “Hasoumoairng 
xaasire:). The ‘land of Onias” (4 ’Oviov Aeyouévyn xyope), which was 
inhabited by Jews, is likewise mentioned in Antz. xiv. 8. 1= Bell. Jud. i. 9. 4, 
and that as lying between Pelusium and Memphis, which accords with 
the foregoing statements. Different from this again is the ‘‘ so-called camp 
of the Jews,” ro xarovgevoy lovdainy orparoxedoy, Antt. xiv. 8. 2= 
Bell. Jud. i. 9. 4, on the other side of the Delta and to the north-west of 
Memphis (the army of Mithridates and Antipater in hastening to the 
assistance of Caesar marched from Pelusium through the “land of Onias” 
on to Memphis and thence round the Delta to the ‘Jews’ camp”). Lastly, 
in the Notitia Dignitatum Orientis, chap. xxv. (ed. Bocking, i. 69), a Castra 
Judaeorum is mentioned as being in the province of Augustamnica. Now 
as Augustamnica is the land to the east of the Delta (see my article on the 
alabarchs in the Zetischr. f. wissenscha/ftl. Theol. 1875, pp. 26-28), this 
Castra Judaeorum must therefore be identical with the Vicus Judaeorum. 
Comp. in general, Pauly’s Real-Enc. iv. 354 (article ‘‘ Judaeorum Vicus”), 
where however the Judaeorum Vicus is erroneously represented as standing 
to the south-east instead of to the north-east of Heliopolis. 

220 See in general, Joseph. Anitt. xii. 9. 7, xiii. 83. 1-3, 10. 4, xx. 10; Bell. 
Jud.i. 1. 1, vii. 10. 2-4. Cassel, De templo Oniae Heliopolitano, Brem. 
1730 (also in Dissertationum variorum de antiquitatibus sacris et profanis 
fasciculus novus, ed. Schlaeger, 1743, pp. 1-48). Herzfeld, iii. pp. 460 sqq., 
557-564. Jost, i pp. 116-120. Griitz, iii. 3rd ed. p. 33 sq. Ewald, iv. p. 
462sqq. Wieseler, Chronol. des apostol. Zeitalters, p.498eqq. Untersuchung 
iiber den Hebrderbrief, ii. 75 sqq. Stud. u. rit. 1867, p. 665 sqq. Frankel, 
Einiges zur Forschung ilber den Onias-Tempel (Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und 

"issensch, des Judenth. 1851-52, pp. 278-277). Jastrow, Einiges iiber den 
Hohenpriester Onias IV. in Aegypten und die Griindung des tempels zu 
Heliopolis (Monatsschr. 1872, pp. 150-155). Lucius, Der Essenismus, pp. 
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never looked upon the services of this temple as legitimate 
worship, nor did they recognise the sacrifices offered in it as valid 
except to a very limited extent.*' But even the Egyptian Jews 
themselves were not satisfied merely with the worship in their 
‘ adopted country, but still kept up their connection with Jeru- 
salem. In common with all other Jews they made pilgrimages 
to Jerusalem,” while their priests on getting married always 
- had their wife’s pedigree authenticated in the Holy City.” 

In common with the law generally, the prescriptions 
regarding the temple tribute and the pilgrimages to Jerusalem 
on festival occasions were as far as possible complied with 
by the Jews of the dispersion. This was particularly the 
case with respect to the tribute. Apropos of the plunder- 
ing of the temple by Crassus, Josephus remarks that it 
was not to be wondered at that such a large amount of 
treasure should have accumulated there, for from an early date 


82-86. Reuss, Gesch. der heil. Schriften A. T.'s,§ 488. Hamburger, Jveal- 
Enc. part ii. art. ‘‘ Oniastempel.” 

231 Mishna, Menachoth xiii. 19: ‘‘ When any one vows to offer a burnt- 
offering, he must offer it in the temple. If he did so in the temple of Onias 
he would not fulfil his duty. If he said: I wish to offer it in the temple 
of Onias, he is bound nevertheless to offer it in the temple. But if he did 
s0 in the temple of Onias, still he would fulfil his duty. R. Simon says that 
would not be in the least a burnt-offering. If any one vows to be a 
Nazarite he must shave off his hair in the temple, and if he were to do it 
in the temple of Onias he would not be fulfilling his duty. If he made the 
vow on the condition that the shaving of the hair was to take place in the 
temple of Onias, he is nevertheless bound to have it done in that temple. 
But if he did it in the temple of Onias it would be sufficient. R. Simon: he 
would not be a Nazarite. The priests who have ministered in the temple of 
Qnias are not at liberty to minister in the temple at Jerusalem. . . . They 
are like those with some bodily defect ; they get their portions and partake 
of the offerings, but they are not to be allowed to sacrifice.” In the 
common printed text the name of Onias is written \"9\n (Chonjo). Two of 
the best authorities, cod. de Rossi 188, and the Cambridge manuscript edited 
by Lowe, 1883, uniformly read instead panna (Nechonjon). 

222 Philo, De providentia, quoted by Euseb. in Praep. evang. viii. 16. 64, 
ed. Gaisford (= Philonis Opp. ed. Mang. ii. 646); and in Armenian in 
Aucher's Philonis Judaei sermones tres, p. 116. 228 Anion. i. 7. 
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every Jew and every proselyte throughout the world, in 
Europe and Asia alike, had been paying tribute to the 
temple.”™* Philo gives us the following details as to the way 
in which the temple tribute was collected and remitted to 
Jerusalem :** “The revenue of the temple is derived not 
merely from a few lands, but from other and much more 
copious sources which can never be destroyed. Because as 
long as the human race endures so long will the sources 
of the temple revenue continue to exist, seeing that they will 
last as long as the world itself. For it is prescribed that 
every Jew who is over twenty years of age is to pay so much 
tribute annually. . . . But as might be expected in the case 
of so numerous a people, the amount thus contributed is very 
large. In almost every town there is an office for the collection 
of the sacred funds and into which the tribute 1s paid. Then 
at particular seasons these funds are entrusted to men of good 
standing whose duty it is to convey them to Jerusalem. For 
this purpose it is always those of the highest rank that are 
chosen, as a kind of guarantee that that which is every 
Tsraelite’s hope may reach the Holy City untampered with.” 
That the withdrawal of those sums from the Roman provinces 
was frequently objected to we have already had occasion to 
mention. Flaccus for example had ordered the sums thus 
collected in Apamea, Laodicea, Adramyttium, and Pergamum 
to be confiscated. From the time of Caesar onwards however 
the withdrawal of this money has everywhere been sanctioned, 
even from Rome itself”* no less than from Asia Minor™’ and 

224 Antt. xiv. 7.2: Qavpeccon 38 pendsic el rocovros qv wAOUTOS iv TH HusTipy 
bep@, wavrav ray xara ryy olxouseivny “lovdceiwy xai osBouivay roy bec, été 
Gs xal ray dwo ris 'Acias xal ris Evparns els avre cupePspovtay ix xorray 
zavy xpovav. On the question as to what items of tribute had to be paid by 
the Jews of the dispersion, see vol. i. p. 247. 

325 Philo, De monarchia, book ii. § 3 (Mang. ii. 224). 

226 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 23 (Mang. ii. 568 q.). | 
592), Anit. xvi. 6. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7. Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 40 (Mang. ii. 
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Cyrenaica,” and of course from Egypt also, as we have seen 
from the words of Philo already quoted. But there was no 
quarter from which the money poured in so abundantly as from 
‘Babylon and the districts beyond the Euphrates. Here the 
| system of collecting and remitting was of a thoroughly organized 
‘kind. The head offices into which in the first instance the 
tribute (namely to re SiSpaypoy . . . wal crdca ddA avaby- 
pata) was paid were in the two cities of Nisibis and Nehardea. 
Then at a particular date they were conveyed from these places 
to Jerusalem, many thousands of people being entrusted with 
this task so as to secure the sacred treasury against the 
attacks of the Parthian bandits.” After the destruction of 
the temple the sacred tribute had necessarily to undergo 
at least some modification or other. The didrachmon was 
converted into a Roman tax, while the other items of tribute 
could from the nature of the case be no longer payable (comp. 
§ 24, notes 95 and 109). But even in the altered state 
of things the Jews continued to evince their internal union by 
imposing a voluntary tax upon themselves. A new central 
authority, viz. the patriarchate, was created, and to this a 
. portion at least of the sacred tribute required by their law 
was handed over year by year. Under this new arrangement 
the money was collected by individuals sent out by the 
patriarchate for the purpose, viz. the so-called apostolt (see 
above, p. 269). 

But there was nothing that contributed so much to cement 
the bond of union between the dispersion and the mother 
country as the regular pilgrimages which Jews from all 
quarters of the world were in the habit of making to Jeru- 
salem on festival occasions. “Many thousands of people 
from many thousands of towns made pilgrimages to the 

228 Antt. xvi. 6. 5. 


229 Antt. xviii. 9.1. Comp. Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 31 (Mang. ii. 578). 
Shekalim iii. 4 (the didrachmae tax from Babylon and Media). 
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temple at every festival, some by land, some by sea, and 
coming from the east and the west, from the north and the 
south.”*” The number of Jews that were usually assembled 
in Jerusalem at the time of the feasts has been estimated by -. 
Josephus at as high a figure as 2,700,000, the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem being of course included.™ 


5. The Proselytes. 


As forming an essential element in the physiognomy of 
the Judaism of the dispersion, we must also mention that 
numerous body of adherents who in every quarter joined 
themselves to the Jewish communities and were known under 
the designation of proselytes. 

On a mere cursory glance it seems strange that Jewish 
propagandism should have been at all crowned with anything 
like success among Gentile populations, for the feeling on the 
part of the Graeco-Roman world toward the Jews was by no 
means of a sympathetic character. We have already seen 
how, in the Hellenistic towns, the Jews were everywhere 
regarded with disfavour, how not only the mass of the people 
but the authorities themselves made repeated attempts to 
interfere with them in the free observance of their own 
religion (see above, pp. 260 sq.,275sq.). Again, the opinions 


230 Philo, De monarchia, book ii. § 1 (Mang. ii. 228): Mupios yao axe 
fupioy dowy wersav of petv dice yigs, of de Osc Oerarrns, i= dvarorys xail 
Ovoews xal cepxrov xal psoneBpias, nal’ ixesrny iopray sls ro iepoy xaerai- 
povors. On the pilgrimages from Babylon, comp. besides the passage 
already quoted, viz. Antt. xviii. 9.1, also Antt, xvii. 2. 2. Mishna, Joma 
vi. 4; Taanithi. 8. 

431 Rell, Jud. vi. 9.8. Comp. Griitz on this in the Afonatsschr. fiir Gesch. 
und Waissensch. des Judenth. 1871, pp. 200-207. The passage in Acts ii. 
9-11 does not apply here, for according to ii. 5 it is not the festival 
pilgrims that are in view there, but foreign Jews who had their stated 
residence in Jerusalem. 
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expressed regarding them in Greek and Roman literature are 
for the most part of a highly disparaging kind. By the 
majority of the educated people of that time the Jewish 
religion was looked upon as a barbara superstitio.”* Men did 
not hesitate to believe and circulate against them the most 
ridiculous and most abominable stories, stories that had been 
hatched above all by the literati of Alexandria. Many of the 
wretched allegations in question were of course due only to 
ignorance and not tomalevolence. It was so for example when 
some inferred from the appellation Judaez that they belonged 
originally to Crete and derived their name from Mount Ida,™ 
or when others, in consequence of the famous golden vine in 


282 On this comp. Meier (Fr. Carol), Judaica seu veterum scriptorum 
profanurum de rebus Judaicis fragmenta, Jenae 1832, Schmitthenner (Chr. 
J.), De rebus Judaicis quaccunque prodiderunt ethnici scriptores Graeci et 
Latini, Weilburg 1844. Gicseler, Kirchengesch. (4th ed.) i. 1. 50-52. 
Winer, Realwértb. i. 638 sq., note. Miiller (J. G.), Kritische Untersuchung 
der taciteischen Berichte tiber den Ursprung der Juden, Hist. v. 2 sqq. (Stud. 
u. Krit. 1848, pp. 898-958). Frankel, Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. 
des Judenthums, 1856, pp. 81-94. Jbid. 1860, pp. 125-142. Giles, 
Heathen Records to the Jewish Scripture History; containing all the extracts 
from the Greek and Latin writers in which the Jews and Christians are 
named, London 1856. Goldschmidt, De Judaeorum apud Romanos con- 
dicione, Halis Sax. 1866. Gdosser, Die Berichte des classischen Alterthums 
tiber die Religion der Juden (Tiib. Theol. Quartalschr. 1868, pp. 565-637). 
Hausrath, Zeitgesch. 2nd ed. i. pp. 149-156, iii. pp. 383-392. Friedliinder, 
Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms, iii. 1871, pp.518-515. Scheuffgen, 
Onde Romanorum de Judaeis opiniones conflatae sint, Koln 1870, Program 
for the Rheinische Ritter-Akademic of Bedburg. Gill, Notices of the Jews 
and their Country by the classic writers of antiquity, 2nd ed. London 1872. 
Geiger (Ludov.), Quid de Judaeorum moribus atque institulis scriptoribus 
Romanis persuasum fuerit, Berol. 1872. Gritz, Ursprung der zwei Verlaum- 
dungen gegen das Judenthum vom Eselskultus und von der Lieblosigkeit gegen 
Andersgliubige (Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1872, 
pp. 198-206). Résch, Caput asininum (Stud. u. Krit. 1882, pp. 528-544). 
Schuhl, Les préventions des Romains contre la religion juive, Paris 1883, 
Durlacher. Hild, Les juifs @ Rome: devant Topinion et dans la littérature 
(Revue des études juives, vol. viii. 1834, pp. 1-37, and eequel). 

\,238 Cicero, Pro Flacco, chap. xxviii. 

24 Tacit. fist. v. 2. 
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the temple™ and certain observances at the feast of Taber-_ 


nacles, were betrayed into supposing that they worshipped . 


Bacchus, a view about which there is a somewhat protracted 
discussion in Plutarch,™ while Tacitus scouts it by simply 
remarking that: Liber festos laetosque ritus posuit, Judaeorum 
mos absurdus sordidusque.”” But the majority of the things 
alleged against the Jews were wicked slanders which for the 
most part owed their origin to the prolific soil of Alexandria, 
We find that the exodus from Egypt above all had, in tha 
course of time, been worked up into a complete romance. 


The foundation of this had been already laid by Manetho (or 


an interpolator), and, after being further developed by the 
Alexandrian literati Chiremon, Lysimachus, Apion, it was 
taken up by Tacitus and Justin and retailed with sundry 
alterations and additions.” The substance of this story is 
that a number of persons suffering from leprosy had been 
expelled from the country by an Egyptian king—sometimes 
called Amenophis and sometimes Bocchoris—and sent to the 
stone quarries or into the wilderness. Among them there 
happened to be a priest of Heliopolis of the name of Moses 


(whose real name, according to Manetho, was Osarsiph). 


This Moses prevailed upon the lepers to renounce the 
worship of the gods of Egypt and to adopt a new religion 
which he offered them. Under his leadership they then 
quitted the country, and after many vicissitudes and the 
perpetration of numerous disgraceful acts they reached the 
district around Jerusalem, which they proceeded to subdue 
and take permanent possession of. To the various incidents 
with which this exodus was accompanied, Tacitus has no 

485 Mishna, Jfiddoth iii. 8. Joseph. Antt. xv. 11.3; Bell. Jud. v. 5. 4. 
Tacitus, Hist. v. 5. 

286 Plutarch, Sympos. iv. 5. 337 Tacitus, Hist. v. 5. 

288 Manetho in Joseph. contra Apion. i. 26; Charemon, ibid. i. 32; Apion, 


ebid. ii. 2. Tacitus, Hist. v.3. Justin, xxxvi. 2. For more on the literary 
history, see below, § 33. 
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difficulty in tracing the origin of pretty nearly all the habits 
and usages of the Jews, whether of those that are real or of 
those that are only imputed. Apion the grammarian had 
already maintained that the Jews were in the habit of paying 
divine honours to an ass’s head.” Tacitus retails this as 
though he believed it to be true (notwithstanding the fact 
that immediately after he alludes to the absence of images in 
connection with their worship), and attributes it to the circum- 
stance that, while in the wilderness, the Jews were indebted 
to a herd of wild asses for drawing their attention to some 
copious springs of water.” The abstinence from the use of 
swine’s flesh he accounts for by the fact that this animal is 
peculiarly liable to the itch, therefore to that very disease on 

ccount of which the Jews were once so severcly maltreated. 
The frequent fasting is alleged to have been by way of com- 
memorating the starvation from which they suffered during 
their journey through the wilderness. The use of unleavened 
bread, again, is supposed to be an evidence of the fact of their 
having stolen corn at the time of the exodus. And lastly, it 
is assumed that their observance of the seventh day of the 
week is due to the circumstance that this was the day on 
which their toils came to an end, and that, as they found it 
so pleasant to have nothing to do, they also consecrated the 
seventh year to idleness,” 


289 Joseph. contra Apion. ii. 7. 

240 Tacitus, Zist. v. 3-4. On the ass-worship, comp. further Damocritus 
in Suida’s Lex. under Acpecxpsros (Miiller, Fragm. hist. graec. iv. 377). 
Tertullian, Apologet. c. xvi.; ad nationes,i. 11. Minucius Felix, Octav. c. 
ix. Risch, Caput asininum (Stud. u. Krit. 1882, p. 523 sqq.), and the 
literature quoted there. 

241 Tacitus, Hist. v.4: Sue se abstinent merito cladis, qua ipsos scabies 
quondam turpaverat, cui id animal obnoxium. Longam olim famen crebris 
adhuc jejuniis fatentur; et raptarum frugum argumentum panis Judaicus 
nullo fermento detinetur. Septimo die otium placuisse ferunt, quia, is 
finem laborum tulerit; dein blandiente inertia septimum quoque annum 
ignaviac datum. 
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There were three things in particular which the educated 
world of the time made the butt of its jeers, viz. the absti- 
nence from the use of swine’s flesh, the strict observance of 
the Sabbath, and the worship without images. While in 
Plutarch it is seriously debated whether the abstinence from 
the use of swine’s flesh may not be due to the fact of divine : 
honours being paid to this animal, Juvenal again jokes 
about the land where “the clemency of the days of old has 
accorded to pigs the privilege of living to a good old age,” and 
where “ swine’s flesh is as much valued as that of man.” Then 
as for the observance of the Sabbath, the satirist can see 
nothing in it but indolence and sloth, while he looks upon- 
Jewish worship as being merely an adoring of the clouds and 3 
the skies.“ It would appear again that contemporaries with 
a philosophical training had, in like manner, no appreciation 
whatever of the worshipping of God in spirit. It was not 
merely the literary swashbucklers of Alexandria who delighted 
in urging against the Jews the charge of refusing to worship the 
native divinities and the emperors, but we even find a man 
like Tacitus observing with singular coolness and not without 
a touch of censure, that :*“ Judaei menti sola unumque numen 
intelligunt: profanos qui deum imagines mortalibus materiis 
in species hominum effingant; summum illud et aeternum 
neque imitabile neque interiturum. Igitur nulla simulacra 
urbibus suis, nedum templis sistunt; mon regibus haec 
adulatio non Caesaribus honor. And lastly, Pliny speaks of 
the Jews as a gens contumelia numinum insignis.” 


#42 Plutarch, Sympos. iv. 5. 

343 Juvenal, Sat. vi. 160: Et vetus indulget senibus clementia porcis. 
Ibid. xiv. 98: Nec distare putant humana carne suillam. 
Ibid. xiv. 105-106: Sed pater in causa, cui septima quaeque fuit lux 

Ignava et partem vitae non attigit ullam. 

Ibid. xiv. 97: Nil praeter nubes et caeli numen adorant. 

744 Joseph. contra Apion. ii. 6. 345 Tacitus, Hist. v. 6 

246 Pliny, Hist. Nat. xiii, 4-46. 
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But there was nothing that did so much to awaken the 
dislike of the Graeco-Roman world as that wall of rigid 
separation which the Jew had erected between himself and 
all the rest of mankind. And just at a time when the world- 
wide rule of the Romans and the levelling influences of 
Hellenism were pulling down more and more the ancient 
barriers that separated nation from nation, it must have been 
felt to be doubly annoying that the Jews should be the only 
people who insisted on holding aloof from this process of 
universal amalgamation. Apud ipsos fides obstinata, miseri- 
cordia in promptu, sed adversus omnes alios hostile odium, 
says Tacitus ;“’ while Juvenal alleges against them, and not 
altogether without reason, that if asked to show the way to 
any place they always refused to do so except to those of their 
own faith, and that if any one happened to be looking for a 
well they would not take him to it unless he had been cir- 
cumcised.“® When it was commonly alleged in Alexandria 
that the Jews had taken an oath never to show kindness 
to a stranger (Gentile), or that they even went the 
length of offering a Greek in sacrifice every year,” these were 
no doubt ridiculous slanders. But still there is an element 
of truth underlying the statement of Tacitus, in which he 


247 Tacitus, Hist. v. 5. 

248 Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 103-104: 

Non monstrare vias eadem nisi sacra colenti, 
Quaesitum ad fontem solos deducere verpos. 

249 Joseph. contra Apion. ii. 10. 

250 Joseph. contra Apion. ii. 8. Comp. also Damocritus in Suidas’ Lez. 
under Aasecdxpiros (Miller, Fragm. hist. graec. iv. 377). J. G. Miiller, Des 
Flavius Josephus Schrift gegen Apion (1877), p. 263 sqq. As is well known, 
similar charges (as for example that the Jews murdered people who were 
not of their own faith to use their blood for sacrificial purposes) continue 
to be alleged against them down to the present day. Christians were also 
charged with holding Qvéers:a dsixve (circular of the churches of Lyons 
and Vienne, quoted by Euseb. 7/. E. v. 1.14. Athenagoras, Suppl. c. iii. 
Justin. Martyr. Apol. ii. 12. Minucius Felix, Octav. c. ix. Tertullian, 
Apolog. c. viii.; ad nationes, i. 7. Origen, contra Cels. vi. 27). 
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affirms that the first things Jewish proselytes are taught to do , 
are to despise the gods, to repudiate their nationality, and to: 
disparage parents, children and brothers.” -The truth is, it 
was just this that formed the bright as well as the dark side 
of Judaism, the fact namely that, as a religious community, 
it maintained its exclusiveness with such uncompromising 
rigour. 

The feelings cherished toward the Jews throughout the 
entire Graeco-Roman world were not so much those of hatred 
as of pure contempt. The prevailing tone that runs through 
the whole estimate of Judaism, as given by Tacitus, is that of 
the profoundest contempt, the contempt of the proud Roman 
for this despectissima pars servientium, for this teterrima 
gens.” Those feelings have found their bitterest expression 
in the words of Marcus Aurelius as recorded by Ammianus 
Marcellinus: Ile enim cum Palaestinam transiret Aegyptum 
petens, Judaeorum faetentium et tumultantium saepe taedio 
percitus dolenter dicitur exclamasse: O Marcomanni, O 
Quadi, O Sarmatae, tandem alios vobis inertiores inveni.” 

It may be asked, and that not without reason, how it was 
possible, if such were the feelings of the Graeco-Roman world, 
that Jewish propagandism should have met with any success at 
“all. = Jn order to understand this, three things must be borne in 
mind. (1) In the course of their missionary efforts the Jews 
to all appearance understood above all things how to present 
Judaism in a form calculated to recommend it even toa Greek 
or a Roman. They took care to keep in the background, as 
not being of the nature of an essential, whatever was certain 
at first to appear odd or to have a repelling effect, while they 
laid most stress upon those points in regard to which they felt 
they could reckon on a sympathetic appreciation of them in 


251 Tacitus, ZJist. v. 5: Contemnere deos, exuere patriam, parentes, 
liberos, fratres vilia habere. 
252 Tacitus, Hist. v. 8. #53 Ammian. Marcellin. xxii. 5. 
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the case of many at least; this they did above all with respect 
to their idea of God. Judaism is the truly rational religion, 
rejecting as it does the notion of a multiplicity of gods with 
circumscribed spheres of action, and worshipping the one Lord 
and Creator of all things and Him only, even that Almighty and 
righteous God who is omnipotent, and who recompenses every 
one strictly according to his moral conduct. Nor, like a 
shortsighted heathenism, does it represent the Divine Being 
in the finite form of a man or even of an animal, but it rejects 
every material representation of Him, and makes the invisible 
Lord of heaven and earth, who rules over all and who tran- 
scends all the limits of the material world, the sole object of 
its worship. That it was upon these points that the greatest 


_ stress was laid, and that it was in this form that, in the first 


— 


instance, Judaism was presented by the Hellenistic Jews to 
their Gentile fellow-citizens, is what any one may be con- 
vinced of who will only give a cursory glance at the writings 


_of Philo and the Jewish Sibylline books. Those people (the 


Jews) are proudly conscious that they are the truly enlightened . 
ones of the earth, who, as regards religious matters at least, 
rank highest in the scale of civilisation. And it was surely 
impossible that such a consciousness should not ultimately 
produce its due effect. Hence one can understand how Strabo 
for example should be found to speak of Moses with a certain 
degree of sympathy; for the Jewish source—whether written 
or oral—on which his narrative is based, has obviously 
presented the Jewish legislator to him in the light of a 
genuine Stoic philosopher. Moses taught, he informs us, 
“that the Egyptians had erred in making the divinity to 
resemble animals; that such a thing was not done by the 


Libyans, nor even by the Greeks, who represented Him under 


a human form. For that alone is God which embraces us all 
as well as the earth and the sea, which we name heaven, and 
world, and the nature of things (ei yap éy todto povoy Oecs 
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TO Teptéxov Nas Gtravtas Kai yhv Kal Oddattav, 6 Kadodmev 
ovpavoy Kal Koopov Kal thy Tov évtwv gdvow). But what 
man in his senses would venture to make an image of that, an 
image only resembling something around us? Rather must the 
making of images be given up altogether, and a worthy temple 
being consecrated to Him, let Him be worshipped without any 
image whatever.“ It is true that for all that Strabo did not 
become a Jew, for he knew too well that the Jewish religion 
had subsequently deteriorated owing to so many superstitious 
elements having been mixed up with it” But if Jewish 
apologists now knew, as they did, how to give a profounder 
meaning and import even to those “ superstitious ” elements, 
may it not be that many a one felt himself attracted by 
them? (2) A further circumstance which was well calculated 
to win adherents to Judaism was the fact that the Jewish 
religion aimed at the practical realization of a moral and “ 
happy life. Strictly speaking, there was no religion from 
which such an aim could be said to be entirely absent. But 
in the case of Judaism it assumed a much more definite, more 
complete, and more satisfactory form than in any of the 
ancient heathen religions. The Greek and Roman gods 
could help their worshippers neither to a truly moral 
nor to a truly happy life. Now Judaism, through its 
sacrifices and purifications, its complicated system of religious 
prescriptions and the promise given to those who observed 
them, held out the certain prospect of both those things. 
And if deliverance from sin and sorrow be the deepest longing . 
of the human heart, is it possible that a religion which seemed 
to afford a more certain prospect of such deliverance than 
those of heathendom could pretend to do, could fail to have 
its attractions even in spite of the seeming repulsiveness of 
many of its externals? (3) Lastly, it was also an advantage 
to Judaism as well, that it happened to be so much the 
“54 Strabo, xvi. 2. 35, p. 760 sq. 355 Strabo, xvi. 2. 37, p. 761. 
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fashion of the time to patronize Oriental religions generally. 
The religions of classical antiquity no longer exercised the 
same absolute power of attracting the minds of men as once 
they did. On all hands people were itching for something 
new, and they eagerly clutched at those mysterious Oriental 
worships which, owing to increased intercourse and more 
extended commercial relations, were every day becoming more 
widely known.” We find that in Greece, and more 
particularly in Athens, the Phrygian worships of Sabazius 
(Bacchus) and the great mother of the gods had got a footing 
even at so early a period as the end of the fifth century B.c.”” 
The Egyptian and other Oriental ones followed not long after. 
In the year 333 B.c. the Athenians issued a decree giving 
permission to the merchants from Citium (Cyprus) to build a 
temple to Aphrodite, therefore to the Semitic Astarte, in the 
Piraeus; while on this occasion reference is made to the fact 
that the Egyptians already had a temple of Isis in the same 
place.** This latter therefore must have been built about 
the middle of the fourth century B.c. A century farther on, 
viz. about 250 B.c., we also find a collegium of worshippers 


256 On this and the state of religious matters throughout the Graeco- 
Roman world generally, comp. Tvschirner, Der Fall des Ileidenthums 
(Leipzig 1829), pp. 13-164, especially p. 74 8qq. Dollinger, LHeidenthum 
und Judenthum, Vorhalle zur Geschichte des Christenthums, Regensb. 1857. 
Schneckenburger, Nettestameniliche Zeitgesch. pp. 40-61. Hausrath, 
Neutestamentliche Zeitgesch., 2nd ed. ii. 1-88. Friedlander, Darstellungen 
aus der Sittengeschichte Roms, iii. 1871, pp. 421-504. Keim, Rom und das 
Christenthum (from Keim's unpublished remains, and edited by Ziegler, 
Berlin 1881), pp. 1-131, especially p. 86 sqq. Foucart, Des associations 
religicuses chez les Grecs, Paris 1878. LBoissier, La religion romaine 
Auguste aux Antonina, 2 vols., 2nd ed. Paris 1878. Marquardt, Rémische 
Staatsverwaltung, iii. 1878, pp. 71-112. Preller, Rdmische Mythologie, 
Srd ed. by Jordan, vol. ii. 1883, pp. 359-453. A considerable amount of 
material may be found in the Indices to the Corp. Enscr. Lat. 

257 Sec in particular, Foucart, Des associations religieuses chez les Grecs, 
chap. ix. x. and xi. 

*58 Foucart, pp. 187-189 = Corp. Inscr. Atticarum, ii. 1, 0.168: xxdavsp 
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of Serapis (Napamiacral) in the Piraeus.” In the last- 
mentioned case it is obvious that the association is now no 
longer composed merely of foreigners, but, as the Greek names 
of the members serve to show, of natives as well. And so 
we find that since the third century B.c. Egyptian cults had 
come to be very widely practised throughout Greece generally. 
Besides these, other Oriental worships, and that in strange 
admixture, are also to be met with particularly in the islands 
of Greece and in Asia Minor.” In Rome again it was in 
like manner the Egyptian worships above all that, at an early. 
period, gained a firm footing”? Even so far back as the 
second century B.c. they had begun to make their appearance 
here, and although repeatedly forbidden by the senate and 
put down by force, still they always sprang up afresh. In 
the year 43 B.c. the triumvirs themselves built a temple of 
Serapis and Isis for public worship.™ Consequently by this 
time the worship of the gods of Egypt must have been no 
longer an affair merely of private associations, but carried on 
under the auspices of the state itself. In the time of 
Augustus there were already several temples in Rome for the 
Egyptian sacra, though of course outside the pomaerium as 


259 Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 120=Foucart, p. 207=Corp. Inser. Altic. ii. 
1, n. 617. 

260 See Preller, Ueber Inschriften aus Chdronea (Transactions of the 
Sdchs. Gesellsch. der Wissensch. 1854, p. 195 8qq.). Lafaye, Histoire du culte 
des divinités d Alexandrie Sérapis, Isis, Harpocrate et Anubis hors de [Egypte 
depuis les origines jusqu’ & la naissance de Uécole néo-platonicienne, Paris 
1884 (especially pp. 1-38). Comp. in general also Matthii, art. ‘‘ Isis,” in 
Ersch and Gruber’s Allg. Encyc. sec. ii. vol. xxiv. (1845), pp. 427-435. 
Georgii in Pauly’s Peal-Enc. iii. 1509 sqq. (art. ‘‘ Horus”), and iv. pp. 
276-300 (art. ‘*‘ Isis”). 

261 Foucart, chaps. xi. xii. xiii. 

363 See Reichel, De Isidis apud Romanos cultu, Berol. 1849. Marquardt, 
Rémische Staatsverwaltung, iii. 76 8qq. Preller, Rémische Mythologie (3rd ed. 
by Jordan), ii. pp. 373-385. Lafaye, as above, pp. 38-63, and elsewhere. 
The inscriptions of the city of Rome in Corp. Inscr, Lat. vol. vi. n. 344-355 
(Isis), and n. 570-574 (Serapis). 

763 Dio Cass. xlvii. 15. 
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yet.“ In the reign of Tiberius an attempt was made to 
suppress them entirely. But many of the succeeding 
emperors only favoured them so much the more. During the 
whole imperial age they were disseminated to an unusual 
degree throughout the provinces especially. At a somewhat 
later period the Egyptian worships were followed by those of 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Persia, which also found a footing in 
Rome. Here their palmy days did not begin till the second 
century of our era. “The worship of the Syrian sun-god was 
the one to which the Antonines showed special favour.” 
But that of the Persian Mithras, with its dark mysteries, was 
in still greater favour, and that throughout the entire Roman 
Empire. Upon the inscriptions in almost every province of 
the empire there is no Oriental worship that we so frequently 
meet with in imperial times as this.” The secret of the 
attraction which all those worships possessed lay essentially 
in two characteristic features common to them all.*® In the 
first place, in all of them there is a touch of monotheism in 
some form or other. No matter whether the divinity was 
known under the designation of Isis, or Serapis, or Mithras, or 
any other, there was, as a rule, bound up with this desienation 


264 Dio Cass. liii. 2. 

265 Joseph. Anti. xviii. 3. 4. Tacitus, Annal. ii. 85. Sueton. Tiber 
XXXxVvi. 

266 On the Syrian worships, comp. Preller, Iéémische Mythologie (Srd ed.), 
ii. 294 ff. Marquardt, Rimische Staatsverwaltung, iii. 82. 

267 Qn the Persian Mithras himself, comp. Windischmann, Mfithra, ein 
Beitrag zur Mythengeschichte des Orients (Abhandlungen fir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, vol. i., Leipzig 1859). On the spread of his worship throughout 
the Roman Empire, see Zoega, Ueber die den Dienst des Mithras betreffenden 
rimischen Kunstdenkmdler (Zoega’s Abhandlungen, edited by Welcker, 1817, 
pp. 89-210 and 394-416). Preller, Rémische Mythologie, 8rd ed. ii. 408- 
418. Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, iii. 82 sqq. Renan, Marc- 
Auréle (1882), pp. 575-580. T. Fabri, De Mithrae dei solis invicti apud 
Romanos cultu, Dissert. inaug. 1883. For the inscriptions of the city of 
Rome, see Corp. Inscr. Lat. vol. vi. n. 718-754. 

268 On this comp. bricfly Marquardt, iii. 84 sqq., for example. 
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—at least at the time now in question—the idea now more 
and now less plainly indicated, that this supreme divine being 
had no equal, nay that the different names were but different 
designations for one and the same God. The other character- 
istic feature was the practical tendency connected with that 
putting away of sin and that moral purity which, though only 
in the form it might be of an external, often an absurd 
asceticism, were, in the case of almost the whole of those 
worships, demanded of those who embraced them, and in 
return for which they had the promise of deliverance from sin 
and misery. But in those two leading features it is 1mpos- 
sible not to recognise an actual superiority of the Oriental 
cults over those of the rest of antiquity. For however absurd 
and repugnant their mode of expressing it might be, they 
nevertheless answered to a genuine religious need in laying, 
as they did, the chief stress upon those two points. Now it 
may be confidently affirmed that Judaism answered this need 
in a much more perfect manner. If so, where was the wonder 
that even this ¢eterrima gens should yet have found so many 
who were prepared to embrace its religion? The results in 
this respect would doubtless have been much more favourable 
still, if the despised social position of the Jews, and the some- 
what non-aesthetic character of the worship, and the load 
of oppressive and seemingly meaningless and nonsensical 
ceremonies and observances, had not proved a formidable 
obstacle. In the Hellenistico-Roman period Jewish propa- 
gandism seems to have been carried on with great activity. 
One should have thought that, strictly speaking, orthodox 
Pharisaic Judaism could hardly have been justified in making 
any effort whatever to obtain converts to the religion of 
Israel beyond the circle of its own countrymen. For if it be 
true that the promise applied only to the children of Abraham, 
then what, in that case, were the Gentiles to gain by their 
conversion to the Jewish faith? But here the natural 
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impulse—so characteristic of all active religionists—to impart 
to others the blessings which they themselves possess, proved 
too powerful for dogmatic preconceptions. If by his con- 
version to Judaism the Gentile would not acquire all the 
privileges of the true Israelite, still he would thereby be 
snatched from the mass of those doomed to perdition, and 
have some connection at least with the people of the promise. 
Consequently we find that even the Pharisees in Palestine 
developed an active zeal for conversions, “They compassed 
- sea and land to. make one proselyte” (Matt. xxii. 15). 
Matters however were in a totally different position in the 
dispersion. For Hellenistic Judaism descent from Abraham 
was, as may be seen from Philo, only a secondary matter 
after all, while the true worship of God was regarded as of 
paramount importance. Here then the desire to convert 
heathendom from its blindness and folly would of necessity 
assert itself far more strongly than in Palestine. And hence 
it is that a portion of the Judaeo-Hellenistic literature is 
essentially devoted to the promotion of this object (see 
§ 33). How active they were in their labours is sufficiently 
proved by the way in which Horace satirizes the proselytizing 
zeal of the Jews.” 

The success with which those efforts were crowned was in 
any case something very considerable.” If we may judge 


269 Horace, Sat. i. 4. 142-143: ac veluti te Judaei cogemus in hanc 
concedere turbam. Comp. Danz, Cura Judaeorum in conquirendis proselytis, 
ad Matt. xxiii. 15 (Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude illustratum, 1736, 
pp. 649-676). Wetstein, Nov. Test., note on Matt. xxiii. 15, and the com- 
mentators generally on this passage. For the erroneous interpretation of 
it given by Griitz, see Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 
1869, p. 169 8q. The historical truth of the thing assumed in Matt. xxii. 15 
is also maintained by Knenen (Volksreligion und Weltreligion, German 
translation, 1883, pp. 332-334). 

270 Qn the proselytism of the Jews, comp. Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. col. 
407-411. Selden, De synedriis, lib. i c. iii, lib. ii. c. iii. Carpzov, 
Apparatus historico-criticus, pp. 81-52 of the notes (and at p. 51 sqq. of the 
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from the numerous hints we come across, it may be assumed 
that, in the Hellenistico-Roman period, the number of those 
who allied themselves more or less closely with the Jewish 
communities, took part in Jewish worship, and observed the 
Jewish ordinances with a greater or less degree of strictness, 
was a very large one, although not quite equal to that of the 
worshippers of Isis and Mithras. “Many of the Greeks,” as 
Josephus boasts, “have been converted to the observance of 
our laws; some have remained true, while others, who were 
incapable of stedfastness, have fallen away again.” “ Like- 
wise among the mass of the people,” he remarks in another 
passage, “there has for a long time now been a great amount 
of zeal for our worship; nor is there a single town among 
Greeks or barbarians or anywhere else, not a single nation to 
which the observance of the Sabbath as it exists among ourselves 


same, the older literature). Deyling, De csBoscevoss roy Ozov (Observatt. sacr. 
ii. pp. 462-469). Various dissertations in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, vol. xxii. 
Liibkert, Die Proselyten der Juden (Stud. u. Krit. 1835, pp. 681-700). 
Winer, Realwértb. ii. 285-287. Leyrer, art. ‘‘ Proselyten,” in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyc., 1st ed. xii. 237-250. In the second edition and re-written 
by Delitzsch, xii. 293-300. De Wette, Zehrb. der bibl. Archdologie (4th 
ed.), pp. 374-377. Keil, Handh, der bibl. Archdologie (2nd ed.), pp. 
339-342. Zezschwitz, System der christl. kirchl. Katechetik, vol. i. 
(1863), pp. 210-227. Holtzmann in Weber and Holtzmann’s Gesch. des 
Volkes Israel, ii. 268 sqq. Hausrath, Zeitgesch. 2nd ed. ii. 111-123. Deren- 
bourg, Histoire de la Palestine, pp. 220-229. Griinebaum, Die Fremden 
nach rabbinischen Gesetzen (Geiger’s Jiid. Zeitschr. fiir Wissensch. und Leben, 
1870, pp. 43-57 ; 1871, pp. 164-172). Steiner in Schenkel’s Bibellez. iv. 
pp. 629-631. Bernay’s Die Gottesfiirchtigen bet Juvenal (Commentationes 
philol. in honorem Th. Mommseni, 1877, pp. 563-569; also in Bernay’s 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 1885, ii. pp. 71-80). Reuss, Gesch. der heil. 
Schriften A. T.'s, § 557. Hamburger, Real- Encyc. fiir Bibel und 
Talmud, 2nd part, art. ‘*Proselyt;” also the articles ‘‘ Nichtisraelit,” 
‘‘Noachiden,” ‘* Helene,” ‘‘ Izates,” ‘*Monobaz.” Gritz, Die jildischen 
Proselyten im Rémerreiche unter den Kaisern Domitian, Nerva, Trajan und 
Hadrian (Jahresbericht des jiid.-theol. Seminares zu Breslau, 1883). Kuenen, 
Volksreligion und Weltreligion (German edition, 1883), pp. 224-227. 

270a Anion. ii. 10: wxoaarol zap’ evrar sig rovs Ausripous vopcous ouviSnzay 
eiatrOsiv, xocl tivés pty Speseveey, cick O of Tay ceeprEpiay Obx, UropEivayTss TAALD 
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has not penetrated; while fasting and the burning of lights, 
and many of our laws with regard to meats, are also observed.” *” 


371 Apion. ii. 39: xcel zandbeory Fbn words CHros yivovey Ex peoexpod TH: 
Hesripas svotBsias, ove totsy ov weass EAAgvay ovd gricovy ovde BapBapos, 
vde fy Ebvoc, tvbe pen ro Tig EBdopeadoc, Hy apyorgev Husic, Eos ov dsere- 
Doirnxe, nai ai ynorsias xal Avyyvay dvaxavosic xal TOAAM Taw tis Boao Hui» 
ov vEvoeionévay waparerypnyras:. Comp. Tertullian, ad nationes, i. 13: Vos 
certe estis, qui ctiam in laterculum septem dierum solem recepistis, et ex 
diebus ipso priofem praelegistis, quo die lavacrum subtrahatis aut in 
vesperam differatis, aut otium et prandium curetis. Quod quidem facitis 
exorbitantes et ipsi a vestris ad alienas religiones. Judaei enim festi sabbata 
et coena pura et Judaici ritus lucernarum et jejunia cum azymis et orationes 
litorales, quae utique aliena sunt a diis vestris. No doubt Tertullian is here 
speaking only of Gentiles who observed certain Jewish practices. So in 
the case of Josephus one has an impression that he also has in view the 
observance of Jewish practices outside the circle of the Jewish communi- 
ties. He aims at showing how the laws of the Jews found an echo even 
among those who were not Jews themselves. In proof of this he first of all 
mentions the fact that the Greek philosophers had drawn largely upon 
those laws; and then he proceeds to point out in the way already stated 
how the observance of Jewish practices was often to be met with among 
the mass of the people as well. Still it appears to me to be plain that here 
it is not mere analogies between Gentile and Jewish practices that the 
historian has in view (such practices as the adopting of the week of seven 
days and the Orphico-Pythagorean asceticism). For what Josephus also 
finds among those who are not Jews is precisely the Jewish manner of 
observing the Sabbath as well as the observance of the Jewish regulations 
with respect to meats. But it is the reference to the practice of burning 
lights (Avyyav dévaxcevoets, ritus lucernarum, a8 Tertullian calls it) that shows 
above all that the matter in question is an actual imitating of Jewish 
practices. For the practice in view is obviously that of burning lights 
before the dawn of the Sabbath, so that in the course of that day there 
may be no occasion to violate the law against the®jighting of the fire on 
the Sabbath (Ex. xxxv. 3). Comp. on this ‘‘ Sabbath-light ” (naw 1), 
Mishna, Shabbath ii. 6, 7. Vitringa, De synagoga vetere, pp. 194-199 (ibid. 
also at p. 1123, where the passage from Shabbath xxxv. is given). Seneca, 
Epist. xev. 47 (ed. Haase): Quomodo sint di colendi, solet praecipi: 
accendere aliquem lucernas sabbatis prohibeamus, etc. The matter is 
described with great pungency by the satirist Persius, who says (Sat. v, 
179-184): ‘‘But when the days of Herod come round (i.e. the Jewish 
Sabbaths observed by Herod), and the lamps placed in the greasy window 
emit their thick smoke (unctaque fenestra || dispositae pinguem nebulam 
vomuere lucernac), and in the red plate the tail of a tunny-fish swims, and 

the white jug overflows with wine, then thou silently movest the lips and 
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Seneca”” and Dio Cassius** bear testimony to precisely 
the same effect, though from a different standpoint. For 
the purpose of accounting for the large amount of 
treasure in the temple at Jerusalem, Josephus appeals 
not merely to the copious tribute sent in by Jews in 
every part of the world, but also to that contributed by the 
“ God-fearing,” @e. the proselytes.”* In stating the number 
of Jews of every nationality that were living in Jerusalem, the 
Acts (ii, 9-11) does not forget to mention the proselytes 
along with the Jews (ii. 10: ‘Iovdatol te xa mpoondvro.). 
And we find that those general testimonies are corroborated 
by numerous details of one kind or another. In Antioch 
“the Jews always got a large number of Greeks to come to 
their religious services when they treated them as, in a certain 
sense, a part of themselves.”*” In Antioch of Pisidia Paul 
addressed those assembled in the synagogue as: dvdpes 


~, turnest pale at the Sabbaths of the circumcised.” Josephus is therefore to 
“be understood as speaking of the observance of practices of a specifically 
' Jewish character by those who were not native Jews; and in doing so he 
distinguishes between those people who have a ‘‘zeal for our religion” 
(Cros tas Heerépas evosBsies) and the philosophers who, while borrowing a 
great deal from Moses, nevertheless ‘‘ to all appearance continue to adhere 
to their native practices” (rq Soxsiv ra warpia dueQuacrrov). Consequently 
he has tn view those who have consciously adopted Jewish practices as such. 
Certainly he does not appear to regard them as belonging to the number of 
those who had joined the Jewish communities; and besides, Tertullian 
speaks of those who thoughtlessly adopted only one or two of the Jewish 
- practices. From thi, then we can see that the line of demarcation was 
somewhat ill defined. 

72 Seneca as quoted by Augustine, De civitate Det, vi.11: Cum interim 
usque eo sceleratissimae gentis consuetudo convaluit, ut per omnes jam 
terras recepta sit, victi victoribus leges dederunt. . . . Illi tamen causas 
ritus sui noverunt; major pars populi facit, quod cur faciat ignorat. 

278 Dio Cass. xxxvii. 17: °H re yap yapa ‘lovdaia xai abroi 'lovdeios 
avouddara: “H 38 txixanoss arn ixelvoss pty ovx old’ obey ApScero yevicbace, 
Pipes 38 xai xi rovg darous dvbpawous ooo Ta vopiman auTay, xaixep 
BAAosOvsic dvres, Cnroves. 274 Antt. xiv. 7. 2. 

275 Bell. Jud. vii. 8. 3: cet re wpocayopeevos recis Opnoxsiass ors 
woAHbos EAAnvay xeextivovs tpOx@ Tivi olpay aUTaY rEewolnyro. 
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‘Icpanretrar xal ot doBovpevoe tov Ocov (Acts xiii. 16), 
av6pes adeApoi, vio yévous’ABpadp Kai oi év tpiv poBovpevor 
tov Oeov (Acts xiii. 26). After the service was concluded 
there followed him zoAAol tev "Iovdatwv cab tev ceBopévov 
mpoondvTwy (Acts xiii. 43; comp. also xiii. 50). In Thessa- 
lonica there was converted by Paul tav ceBopévwv ‘EAA Hvov 
wAHOos wroAv (Acts xvii. 4). In Athens Paul preaches in the 
synagogue Tots ‘Iovdaious Kat trois oeBopuévors (Acts xvii. 17). 
Consequently we find that wherever there was a Jewish 
community there was also a body of proselytes attached to 
it. That in Rome too Jewish propagandism must have been 
attended with some measure of success, is evident from the 
satires of a Horace or a Juvenal.”® Then, as in the case of 
every religious movement, so also in the case of Jewish 
propagandism, it was found that it was the female heart that 
was most impressionable. In Damascus nearly the whole 
female portion of the inhabitants was devoted to Judaism.” 
And not unfrequently it was precisely women of rank who 
showed those leanings.”* We also read of at least several 
instances of the conversion of men occupying distinguished 
positions.”® But the most notable triumph of the proselytiz- 


276 Horace, Sat. i. 9. 68-72 (where the person who observes the Jewish 
Sabbath is described as unus multorum). Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 96-106. A 
certain Beturia Paulina . .. quae bixit an. LXXXVI. meses VI. 
proselita an. XVI. nominae Sara is mentioned upon a Roman inscription in 
Orelli’s Inser. Lat. n. 2522. Again, the @raBia ’Avravive yur} AcriBov 
Tov ba Biov awe tig ovvayayis tay Avyovoryciov, mentioned on another 
Roman epitaph (Corp. Inscr. Graec. 9903=Fiorelli, Catalogo del Museo di 
Napoli, Inser. Lat. n. 1960), was certainly not a native Jewess. Comp. 
in general, Caspari, Quellen zur Geschichte des Taujsymbols, iii. 274 9q. 
| 277 Bell, Jud. ii. 20. 2. 

278 Acts xiii. 50, xvii. 4. Joseph. Anti. xviii. 3.5. In this latter passage 
we read of how, on one occasion, a couple of Jewish swindlers defrauded a 
Roman lady of rank and a devotee of Judaism of a large sum of money 
under the pretext of sending it to the temple in Jerusalem. On the 
Empress Poppaea, see above, p. 238. 

279 Acts viii. 26 sqq. (the treasurer of Queen Candace). Joseph. Antt. xx. 
7. 1, 8 (Azizus of Emeza and Polemon of Cilicia, both of them brothers-in- 
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ing zeal of the Jews was the conversion of the royal house : 
of Adiabene, to which Josephus recurs again and again with 
manifest pride (Anéé. xx. 2-4; Bell. Jud. ii. 19. 2, iv. 9. 11, 
v. 2. 2, 3. 3, 4. 2, 6. 1, vi. 6. 3, 4) The kingdom of 
Adiabene, situated on the confines of the Roman and Parthian ° 
Empires, and standing towards the latter in a certain relation | 
of dependence, was in the time of Claudius under the rule of 
a monarch called Izates, who, with his mother Helena, became ° 
a convert to Judaism, and subsequently induced his brother ‘ 
Monobazus and all the rest of his kindred to follow his 
example. Owing to its conversion this family came to have 


law of Agrippa II.). Only as being an analogous case we may here 
inention the consul Flavius Clemens and his wife Domitilla, for itis probable 
that it was Christianity to which they were converted and not Judaism. 
On this see Dio Cass. Ixvii. 14. Sueton. Domitian. c. xv.; and on another 
Domitilla, the niece of that same consul Clement, and in regard to whom 
it is expressly stated that she was a Christian, see Euseb. Hist. eccl. iii. 
18. 4, 5; Euseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, ii. 160, 163, ad. ann. Abr. 2112 (where 
the chronographer Bruttius or Brettius is mentioned as his authority, for 
whom comp. Miiller, Fragm. hist. graec. iv. 352). There is further the 
name of a Domitilla, who probably was also a Christian, on the inscription, 
n. 948 in vol. vi. of Corp. Inscr. Lat. Comp. in general, Volkmar, Theol. 
Jahrbticher, 1856, p. 297 sqq. Zahn, Der Hirt des Hermas (1868), p. 44 8qq. 
Idem, Zeitschr. fiir die histor. Theologie, 1869, p. 627 sqq. Griitz, Gesch. der 
Juden, iv. 435 sqq. Lipsius, Chronologie der riimischen Bischéfe (1869), pp. 
147-162. Seyerlen, Entstehung und erste Schicksale der Christengemeinde in 
Rom (1874), p. 56 sqq. Caspari, Quellen zur Geschichte des Taufsymbols, iii. 
pp. 282, 293 sqq. De Rossi, Bullettino di archeologia cristiana, 1875 (notice 
of this in Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1876, 290 8q.). Harnack, Clementts Romani 
epistulae (2nd ed. 1876), prolegom. p. Ixii.eq. Erbes, Jahrbb. fiir prot. Theol. 
1878, p. 690 sqq. Funk, Theol. Quartalschr. 1879, p. 581 sqq. Neubauer, 
Beitrdge zu einer Gesch. der rimischen Christengemeinde in den beiden ersten 
Jahrhunderten (Elbing 1880, school programme), pp. 18 sq., 37. Hasen- 
clever, Christliche Proselyten der hihern Stdnde im ersten Jahrhundert (Jahrbb. 
fiir prot. Theol. 1882, pp. 34 sqq., 230 sqq.). Heuser, art. ‘‘ Domitilla,” in 
Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchenlez., 2nd ed. vol. iii. (1884), p. 1953 sqq. 

289 Comp. also Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums, i. 341 sqq. Derenbourg, 
Histoire de la Palestine, p. 223 sqq. Brull, Jahrbiicher fir jildische Gesch. 
und Literatur, vol. i. 1874, pp. 58-86. Gritz, Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und 
Wissensch. des Judenth. 1877, pp. 241 sqq., 289 sqq. Hamburger, Real- 
Encyc. fiir Bibel und Talmud, part ii. arta. ‘‘ Helene,” ‘* Izates,” ‘‘ Monobaz.” 

381 Joseph. Antt, xx. 2--4. Izates is also mentioned by Tacitus, Anzai. 
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numerous relations of one kind or another with Jerusalem. 
Izates sent five of his sons to be educated there. Helena 
made a pilgrimage thither, and during the famine in the time 
of Claudius she gave away large quantities of the necessaries 
of life to be distributed among the people. According to 
a Rabbinical tradition, she is said to have been a Nazarite 
for fourteen, or as some others allege, even for twenty-one 
_ years.” Both Helena and Monobazus (who succeeded his 

brother as king) had a palace in Jerusalem.** They both 
presented valuable cups to the temple there.” When Izates 
and his mother died, Monobazus caused them to be buried in 
Jerusalem in a magnificent tomb which had been built by 
- Helena herself” During the Jewish wars some relatives of 


xii. 13, 14, as being king of Adiabene in tbe time of Claudius. Monobazus 
is mentioned as belonging to Nero’s time by Tacitus, Annal. xv. 1, 14. Dio 
Cass. xii. 20, 23, Ixiii. 1. On the later history, see the outline in Marquardt, 
Rémische Staatsverwaltung, i. 1881, p. 435 sqq. 

382 Antt. xx. 3.4. 283 Antt. xx. 2. 6. 

284 Nasir iii. 6: ‘If any one has vowed to be a Nazarite for a longer 
period and after the time of his vow has expired comes to the land of 
Israel, then, according to the school of Shammai, he is a Nazarite for thirty 
days, while according to the school of Hillel, he is so over again from the 
beginning. Queen Helena, on the occasion of her son’s setting out for the 
war, vowed, saying: If my son comes back safe I will be a Nazarite for 
seven years. He did come back, and she became a Nazarite for seven 
years ; and not till after the expiry of the seven years did she come to the 
land of Israel. Then the school of Hillel declared that she was bound to 
be a Nazarite for still other seven years; and as, at the end of this latter 
seven years, she was defiled, she was therefore a Nazarite twenty-one years 
in all. Rabbi Judah says: She was so only fourteen years.” 

285 Bell, Jud. v. 6.1, vi. 6.3. A female relative of Izates’ of the name 
of Grapte also had a palace in Jerusalem, Bell. Jud. iv. 9. 11. 

286 Joma iti. 10: ‘‘ King Monobaz (?231) caused all the handles of the 
utensils that were made use of on the great day of atonement to be made 
of gold. His mother Helena again caused a golden lamp (nty13), the same.’ 
word precisely as that used in Dan. v. 5) to be placed over the door of the 
temple: while she also caused a golden tablet to be made on which was 
written the passage about the adulterous woman.” 

237 Antt. xx. 4. 3; Bell. Jud. v. 2. 2, 3.3, 4.2. The tomb consisted of 
three pyramids (Antt. xx. 4. 3). Eusebius, who had seen it himself, speaks of 
ezzras (Euseb. Hist. eccl. ii. 12. 3: rigs yi ros Edéyns . . . clots vow orga 
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Monobazus fought on the side of the Jews against the /¢ 
Romans.” 4 
The form which the adhesion of Gentiles to Judaism assumed, 

and the extent to whiclt they observed the ceremonial law of 


OsecPaveic ty wponorsiois Seixvvvras THs vu» Alaias). It was so famous that 
Pausanias, Descr. Graeciae, viii. 16, compares it with the tomb of Mausolus. 
The account he gives of it is certainly of a somewhat fabulous character. 
He says, for instance, that by means of a wonderful piece of mechanism 
the stone door of the tomb opened of itself at a particular time once in 
every year, and then closed again in the same way; at any other time it 
would have been impossible to open it without destroying it altogether. 
From the passages in Bell. Jud. it would appear that the tomb stood to the 
north of the city, and according to Anit. xx. 4.8, at a distance of three stadia 
from it. According to Jerome, Peregrinatio S. Paulae, c. vi., it stood on 
the left side (therefore on the east side) of the road to one coming south- 
ward (ad laevam musoleo Helenae derelicto . . . ingressa est Hierosolymam). 
All this renders it highly probable that it is identical with the so-called) 
kings’ tombs of the present day, the largest site of an ancient burying-: “ 
place to be found in the vicinity of Jerusalem. On this see Robinson's 
Palestine. Idem, Modern Biblical Researches (in favour of the identity). 
Ritter, Erdkunde, xvi. 475 sqq. (also in favour of identity). Tobler, 
Topographie von Jerusalem, ii. 276-823 (against the identity). Raoul 
Rochett, Rerue archéologique, vol. ix. 1 (1852), pp. 22-37 (in favour of 
the identity). Quatremére, ibid. pp. 92-118, 157-169 (who takes the 
kings’ tombs to be the tomb of Herod). De Saulcy, Revue archéolugique, 
vol. ix. 1 (1852), p. 229 sqq., ix. 2 (1853), pp. 898-407. Idem, Voyage en 
Terre Sainte (1865), i. 345-410 (who takes the kings’ tombs to be the 
tombs of the ancient kings of Judah). Creuzer, Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 
1853, p. 913 sqq. Béadeker-Socin, Paldstina (1875), p. 246 sqq. A strong 
argument in favour of the identity of the kings’ tombs with the tomb of 
Helena is to be found in the fact that in the former a sarcophagus was 
discovered by De Saulcy, on which there is an inscription in two lines, the 
first of which runs thus: xnoop py (the Queen Zaddan), the second thus: | 
mnsb my (the Queen Zadda). The language of both lines is Aramaic, 
but the character in which the first is written is the genuine Syriac, while 
that of the second is the square Hebrew character. Now surely this is only 
to be accounted for by the fact that the Queen Zaddan or Zadda in question, 
and in any case a Jewish queen, belonged to a Syrian royal house which 
can have been no other than that of Adiabene. See Renan, Journal 
Asiatique, sixth series, vol. vi. (1865) p. 550 sqq. Chwolson, Corp. Inscr. 
Hebraicarum (1882), col. 72 sq. and facsimile, n. 8. For a representation 
of the sarcophagus and the inscription, see also De Saulcy, Voyage en Terre 
Sainte, i. pp. 377, 385. 

288 Bell. Jud, ii. 19. 2, vi. 6. 4 
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the Jews, was of a very varied character. Tertullian speaks 
of Gentiles who, while observing several Jewish ordinances, 
continued notwithstanding to worship their own deities (see 
note 271). On the other hand, such of them as submitted 
to circumcision thereby bound themselves to observe the 
whole law to its fullest extent (Gal. v. 3: paprupopat qavti 
dvOpor@ mepitenvopev StL opetdérns eotly GAov Tov vopov 
motjcat), Between those two extremes there would be, 
as we may well suppose, a manifold series of gradations. 
There is something very instructive, in this connection, in the 
fourteenth satire of Juvenal, where the poet enlarges on the 
thought as to the way in which children are injuriously 
affected by the evil example of their parents. The bad prac- 
tices of the former, he tells us, are transmitted to the latter, 
and that, as a rule, in an intensified form. By way of giving 
an example of this in the domain of superstition, he mentions 
the penchant for Judaism. If the father spends every seventh 
_day in indolence, and looks upon swine’s flesh as being quite 
as precious as the flesh of man, then not only does the son do 
the same thing, but he even goes the length of submitting to 
be circuincised, and despises the Roman laws, and studies and 
reverently observes the Jewish law that has come down from 
Moses, and which teaches that they are never to puint out the 
way to any but those of their own faith, nor show any one 
where to find a well, unless he is circumcised.™ From this 
it is plain that there must have been varying degrees of strict- 
ness on the part of Gentiles in regard to their observance of 


289 Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 96-106 :— 


Quidam sortiti metuentem sabbata patrem, 

Nil praeter nubes et coeli numen adurant, 

Nec distare putant humana carne suillam, 

Qua pater obstinuit; mox et praeputia ponunt : 
Romanas autem soliti contemuere leges, 
Judaicum ediscunt et servant ac metuunt jus, 
Tradidit arcano quodcunque volumine Moses « 


{ t. 3} 
+ 
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the Jewish law. For the proselytizing zeal of the Jews had 
just to content itself with what it could get. It was felt that 
much had been gained if any one could be so far converted as 
to worship the only true God, and that without the use of 
images. As regards the ceremonial law, only certain leading 
points were insisted on in the first instance. Thus the fourth 
book of the Sibylline oracles, for example, which was com- 
posed about the year 80 of our era, and is in all probability 
of Jewish origin, contains an address to the Gentiles, in which 
prominence is given only to the worship of the true God and 
the belief in a future judgment, while instead of requiring the 
converted Gentile to be circumcised, all that is asked is a 
bath of purification.** The history of the conversion of King 
Izates is also very instructive. This monarch was himself 
animated by a burning zeal for the Jewish law, and wanted 
to be circumcised. But a Jew of the name of Ananias ven- 
tured to interpose, and in the most urgent way possible tried 
to dissuade him. The Jew apprehended some danger to 
himself if the idea should get abroad that he had been the 
occasion of the king’s being circumcised. Consequently he 
represented to this latter that he could worship God without 
being circumcised, provided he simply observed in a general 
way the ordinances of the Jews, this being of more importance 
than circumcision. He further pointed out to him that if, in ' 
deference to the feelings of his subjects, he were to omit 
this rite, God would certainly forgive him.” Yet for all 
that Izates insisted on being circumcised; while unques- 


Non monstrare vias eadem nisi sacra colenti, 
Quaesitum ad fontem solos deducere verpos. 
Sed pater in causa, cui septima quaeque fuit lux 
Ignava et partem vitae non attigit ullam. 
289a Orac. Sibyll. iv. 164. On the Jewish origin of this book, consult 
Badt, Ursprung, Inhalt und Text des vierten Buches der sibyllinischen Orakel, 
1878, and notice of the same in Theol. Literaturzettung, 1878, p. 358 sq. 
200 Joseph. Anti, xx. 2. 5. 
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tionably the views of the merchant Ananias were not those 
of an orthodox Jew. But there were evidently many who 
thought very much as he did in regard to those matters. The 
result of this was, that to almost every one of the Jewish com- 
munities of the dispersion there was attached a following of 
“ God-fearing” Gentiles who adopted the Jewish (te. the 
monotheistic and imageless) mode of worship, attended the 
Jewish synagogues, but who, in the observance of the cere- 
monial law, restricted themselves to certain leading points, 
and so were regarded as outside the fellowship of the Jewish 
communities, It is God-fearing Gentiles of this description 
that are undoubtedly to be understood by the doBovpevor tov 
Geov or the ceBopevoe tov Ocov so often mentioned in Josephus, 
and above all in the Acts of the Apostles.” Now if we ask 
ourselves what those points of the ceremonial law were which 
these Gentiles observed, we will find them plainly enough 
indicated in the passages already quoted from Josephus, 
Juvenal, and Tertullian (see notes 271 and 289). All three 


agree in this, that it was the Jewish observance of the Sabbath 


and the prescriptions with regard to meats that were in most 
general favour within the circles in question. And those are 
precisely the two points which Juvenal specially mentions in 
connection with the father of the son who outdoes his father 
by becoming a thoroughpaced Jew (metuentem sabbata patrem 


291 GoBovyevos tov bsdv, Acts x. 2, 22, xiii. 16, 26. ceBopeevos rev Osc», 
Joseph. Anit, xiv. 7.2; Acts xiii. 48, 50, xvi. 14, xvii. 4, xvil. 17, xviii. 7. Here 
the form of expression varies between the fuller ctcpevos tov beov (Joseph. 
Antt. xiv. 7.2; Acts xvi. 14, xviii. 7) and the simple osSémsvos (Acts xiii. 50, 
xvii. 4, xvii. 17). In one instance we meet with csScpsvos conjoined with 
apoonavtos (Acts xiii. 43). Bernays (Commentationes philol. in honorem, 
Th. Mommseni, p. 565) also compares the inscription, n. 88 in vol. v. 1 of 
Corp. Inscr. Lat.: Aur. Soteriae matri pientissimae religioni(s) judaicae 
metuenti. The forms of expression in Juvenal (metuentem sabbata. . . 
Judaicum metuunt jus), which Bernays also quotes in this connection, are 
however of an essentially different character. See in general, Deyling, 
De ceBopesvors tov bcov (Observationes sacrae, ii. 462-469). Philo, Codex 
apocryphus Nov. Test. p. 521. Bernays as above. 
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... carne suillam qua pater abstinuit), Then again com- 
pliance even with these would sometimes be of a more and 
sometimes of a less rigid character; it is hardly likely that 
here any hard and fast line would be observed. From these 
hoRovpmevor or ceBopevor Tov Ocov we must now distinguish 
thed"3 or wpoonAuTot, strictly so called. For with these latter 
expressions later Judaism meant to designate those Gentiles 
who, through circumcision and the observance of the law, 
became completely incorporated with the Jewish people. In 
the Old Testament, in its Hebrew and Greek form alike, the 
nN or the wpoonAvrot exactly correspond to the pérovxos in 
the Attic state—that is to say, they are regarded as strangers 
who have their permanent abode in the land of Israel, but 
without belonging to the fellowship of Israel (advenae incolae). 
But subsequent usage uniformly employed both terms, and 
that without further qualification, to denote those Gentiles 
who, through circumcision and the observance of the law, had 
been admitted into full religious fellowship with Israel. 


293 In the Mishna 4g is used in the sense given to it in the text in the 
following passages: Demai vi. 10; Shebiith x. 9; Challa iii.6; Bikkurin 
i. 4-5; Pesachim viii. 8; Shekalim i. 3, 6, vil. 6; Kethuboth ix.9; Kiddu- 
shin iv. 1,6,7; Baba kamma iv. 7, ix.11; Baba meziaiv.10; Baba bathra 
iii, 3, iv. 9; Edujoth v. 2; Horajoth i. 4, iii. 8; Chullin x. 4; Kerithoth 
li. 1; Nidda vii. 3; Sabim ii. 1, 3; Jadayim iv. 4. The feminine 533 
occurs in Jebamoth vi. 5, viii. 2, xi. 2; Kethuboth i. 2, 4, iii. 1, 2, iv. 3; 
Kiddushin iv. 7; Baba kamma vy. 4; Edujoth v. 6. The use of 13 in the 
sense of a converted stranger is so completely established that even a verb 
3N3 = ‘‘ to become a convert,” has been formed from it, and occurs in Pea 
iv. 6; Shebiith x. 9; Challa iii. 6; Pesachim viii. 8; Jebamoth ii. 8, xi. 2; 
Kethuboth i. 2, 4, iii. 1, 2, iv. 3, ix. 6; Gittin ii. 6; Kiddushin iii. 5; Chullin 
x. 4; Bechoroth viii. 1; Negatm vii. 1; Sabim ii. 83. The Aramaic form 
of 73 is N13, which also occurs twice in the Septuagint (yedpas, Ex. 
xii. 19; Isa. xiv. 1), and in Justin, Dial. c. Tryph. chap. cxxii. (ynépas) ; 
Schleusner’s Lexicon for the Sept. under ys:apas, and Otto’s note on Justin 
as above. In his history of the Jewish war Josephus makes frequent 
mention of ¢ rov Tsepe Sizav. For the purpose of denoting the simple 
metoikos in the Old Testament sense of the word, the Mishna uses an 
expression which, like the former, is also found already in the Old Testa- 
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How great the number of those may have been we have no 
means of knowing. But one cannot be far wrong in estimating 
it to have been considerably smaller than that of the weSopevoe. 

With those two classes, the oeSouevoe on the one hand 
and the wpoondvrou properly so called on the other, Christian 
scholars are uniformly in the habit of identifying two 
categories of an apparently kindred character that are met 
with in Rabbinical literature. It is quite usual to say (as 
was also done in the first edition of the present work), that 
the weBoxevoe correspond to what in Rabbinical language are 
called “ proselytes of the gate” (ya), and the mapoon- 
Avrot, on the other hand, to what in the same language are 
known as “ proselytes of righteousness” (PTO a) In point 


- ment, viz, WAR 13, Baba mezia v. 6, ix. 12; Makkoth ii.3; Negaim iii. 1. 
The Greek xpoonavros has also undergone the same changes of meaning as “3. 


In later usage this too is no longer employed, as in the Septuagint, to denote 
an advena in the land of Israel, but a convert to the religion of Israel (a 
vowiors xpoosrnavdac rois lovdaixois, Antt. xviii. 3.5). It is 80 explained 
by Philo, who attaches to the Old Testament term the meaning current in 
his own day, when he says, De monarchia, i. § 7 (Mang. ii. 219): rovrevs 
O& XGAEL pornAvroUE axO TOU TpoceAnAvbevas xasvy Neel Dirodiw ToArreces x.7.A- 
Comp. also the fragment in the Catenae on Ex. xxii. 19, as quoted by Mang. 
ii. 677. Suidas’ Lex. under the word explains as follows: of & idva» 
apostanavbcres xai xard vopoy xodnoavtes xorirevecdas. In the New Testa- 
ment, Matt. xxiii. 15; Acta ii. 10, vi. 5, xiii, 43 (in the latter passage 
however the addition of ot82s»0. precludes us from supposing that circum- 
cised persons are in view). Justin, Dial.c. Tryph. chap. cxxii. Irenaeus, 
iii, 21. 1 (Theodotion and Aquila, dsGorepos ‘lovdaios xpooyavros). Ter- 
tullian, Ady. Judaeos, chap. i. Clemens Alexandr. Quis dives salvetur, 
chap. xxviii. (Dindorf, iii. 405). Inscription, n. 2522 in Orelli, Inser. Lat. 
(see note 276). Another inscription in Engestrom, Om Judarne i Rom 
(Upsala 1876), p. 41 sq.: Mannacius sorori Chrusidi dulcissime proselyti. 
Instead of xpoonavros we also find sxgauros by itself (Philo, De monarchia, 
book i. § 7 (ed. Mang. ii. 219). Barnabae, Epist. chap. iii. fin.). 

293 So Deyling, for example, in the treatise mentioned above (note 291). 
Wolf, Curae philol. in Nov. Test., note on Acts xiii. 16, and many subse- 
quent writers. I am rather disposed to think that it was Deyling who 
originated this view. For I have not met with a single instance among 
writers previous to him in which the osSéusvos are regarded as being the 
same as the ‘‘ proselytes of the gate.” 
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of fact however it is only this latter part of the statement 
that is correct, the ceBopevos and the ryen “3 having nothing 
whatever to do with each other. Those Rabbinical designations 
are as yet entirely foreign to the usage of the Mishna, where 
the only distinction met with is that between the "3 pure and / 
simple and the 2%4A 73, The former means a Gentile who 
has been converted to Judaism, the latter again corresponds to 
what in the Old Testament is understood by a 13, namely a 
stranger dwelling in the land of Israel (see note 292). But 
with a view to greater clearness and precision it afterwards 
came to be the practice to substitute for 13 the expression 
pix 13 (a righteous stranger, te. a stranger who observes the . 
law), and for a~n 13 the words syw 13, a stranger dwelling in the 
gates or in the land of Israel (according to Ex. xx. 10; Deut. 
v. 14, xiv. 21, xxiv. 14). The latter therefore corresponds 
exactly to what in the Old Testament is simply calleda 13. It 
would appear however that the expression “yty 13 is as yet no 
less foreign to Talmudic usage. At least in all the passages 
from the Talmud that are quoted in any of the literature with 
which I happen to be acquainted, the only expression ever 
used is avin 3,7 It is not till we come down to the 
Rabbinical writers of the Middle Ages that we meet with the 
expression ayy 93 as well.”* If then we confine ourselves to 
Talmudic usage the question is simply reduced to this, whether 


294 So above all in Sankedrin 96>: ‘‘Naeman (2 Kings v. 1) was a 
awin 13; Nebuzaradan (2 Kings xxv. 8) was a pay 13” (Buxtorf, Lez. 
Chald. col. 410). Similarly in all the other passages from the Talmud 
quoted, for example, by Buxtorf (Lez. under 3), Levy (Neuhebr. Worterb. 
under 43), Hamburger (Real-Enc. art. ‘‘ Proselyt’’) and others, the only 
expressions met with are 3¥1n 713 and pu¥ 13. 

295 When one peruses modern treatises on this subject, one is led to 
suppose that the expression -yw 73 was quite current. But throughout 
the whole of the literature with which I am acquainted I have not been 
able to discover more than one solitary instance of it, namely R. Bechai ' 
(belonging to the thirteenth century) in his Kad ha-Kemach as quoted in . 
Buxtorf’s Lez. col. 410. 
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the ceBopuevos are to be regarded as identical with the azan "3. 
Now with regard to these latter the Talmud states that they 
.. | were those who had come under an obligation to observe 
"© the seven precepts of the children of Noah.” Under this 
designation the Talmudic doctors include all those precepte 
that were already binding upon mankind at large before 
Abraham and outside of his family (in other words, the 
“ children of Noah ”).”” If then compliance with these latter 


296 Aboda sara 64p: ‘‘ What is a 3m%7n 13? According to R. Meir, 
every one who, in the presence of the Chaberim, comes under an obligation 
' to abstain from all idolatrous worship. But the doctors say : Every one 
that accepts the seven precepts which were accepted by the descendants of 
Noah (mM) 993). Others say: A 3tN 1) is a stranger who eats the carcase 
of an animal that has died a natural death (mbao, Lev. xxii. 8; Deut. 
xiv. 21); who observes all the precepts of the law except that which forbids 
the eating of fallen meat.” See also Buxtorf, Lez. col. 409. Hamburger, 
Real-Enc. ii. 941 (art. ‘‘Proselyt”). Slevogt, De proselytis Judaeorum, 
chap. xli., in Ugolini, Thes. xxii. 842 (and here according to Maimonides). 
Leyrer in Herzog’s Enc., 1st ed. vol. xii. p. 250. Delitzsch, also in Herzog, 
2nd ed. vol. xii. p. 300. 
. 207 Sanhedrin 66> top : ‘‘ There were seven precepts given to the descend- 
’- ants of Noah (nm) °93): (1) p32" (to obey those in authority), (2) nym ns1a) 
(to sanctify the name of God), (3) may May (to abstain from idolatry), 
(4) my m3 (to commit no fornication), (5) pos Mma‘py (to do no 
murder), (6) by (not to steal), (7) *nn jo 738 (not to eat living flesh, te. 
flesh with the blood in it).” For this same enumeration, see Tosefta, Aboda 
sara ix. In several passages of the Mishua (for example Bereshith rabba, 
chap. xvi. fin. given in Wiinsche, Der Midrash Bereshit rabba ins Deutsche 
iibertragen, 1881, p. 72) only the first six are enumerated as belonging to the 
Noachian precepts, which are further said to have been already given to 
Adam himself (see Levy, Neuhebr. Wérterb. under my¥p; Weber, System der 
altsynagogalen paldstinischen Theologie, p. 253 sq. Hamburger, Real-Enc. 
art. ‘‘Noachiden,” p. 864). Hence Maimonides affirms that the first six 
‘7 were given to Adam and that the sixth was added in Noah’s time. More- 
over mention is likewise made of thirty precepts that had been given to 
the Noachidae, but of which they only observed three (Chullin 92* bottom ; '. 
see Waehner, Antiqui Ebr. ii. 163. Hamburger as above, p. 865). See in 
general, Slevogt, De proselytis Judaeorum, chap. xl. (in Ugolini, Thes. 
xxii. 841 sq.). Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 268 sqq. Deyling, 
Observationes sacrae, ii. No. 38, p. 464, ed. Lips. 1722 (also other literature 
mentioned there). Carpzov, Apparatus historico-criticus, p. 40 sq. (also other 
literature mentioned there). Waehner, Antiquitates Ebraeorum, ii. p. 163 sq 
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was what was demanded of the 2%4R 13, this can only mean that 
one who was not a Jew, but who lived permanently in the land of 
Israel, had at least to observe those precepts that were equally 
binding on the whole human race. Of course this proved to 
be nothing more than a barren theory. For it is hardly likely 
that the Greeks and Romans who lived in Palestine would ' 
trouble themselves much about those Jewish regulations. So 
far then as practical life is concerned the so-called precepts 
for proselytes have no significance. They only represent a 
casuistical theory which was never reduced to actual practice.” 
From this therefore it is evident that the a~”n ™) have no 
connection with the ceBopevor tov Oeov, just as it is further 
certain that what we know from history regarding these latter 
is utterly incompatible with the Rabbinical requirements in 
regard to the avin “2. 

It would appear, according to the Talmud, that on the 
occasion of admitting proselytes strictly:so called into the 
Jewish communion three things were necessary: (1) nD, | 
circumcision ; (2) nap, baptism, zc. a bath with a view to 
Levitical purification ; and (3) D'21 NXY53, a sacrifice (literally, 
a gracious acceptance of blood). In the case of women only 
the last two were required.” After the destruction of the 


Leyrer in Herzog’s Enc., 1st ed. xii. 250. Delitzsch, also in Herzog, 2nd ed. 
xii. 800. Weber, System, etc. p. 253 sq. Hamburger, Real-Enc. ii. pp. 
863-866 (art. ‘‘ Noachiden ”). 

298 Besides, as the passage quoted from Aboda sara 64> shows, the 
theory was thrown together only in an off-hand way, it was not seriously 
thought out. A more careful comparison of the Old Testament regulations 
with regard to the 53 would have led to different results (see in general, 
Ex, xii. 43-50, xx. 10, xxii. 20, xxiii. 9, 12; Lev. xvii. 8, 10, 18, 15, 
xviii. 26, xix. 10, 33, 34, xx. 2, xxiv. 16-22; Num. xv. 14-16, xix. 10; 
Deut. v. 14, xiv. 21, xxiv. 14; Ezek. xiv. 7). We see then that the Jewish 
doctors cannot have dealt with this matter ex professo. Further, the various 
answers given to the question raised in Aboda sara 64°, go to show that we 
have to do merely with a view incidentally expressed and not with a 
firmly established practice. 

#99 Kerithoth 814 (according to other editions 9a; it is by way of serving 
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temple, as a matter of course the sacrifice was discontinued 
also. In the Mishna all three are presupposed as being 
already of long standing; nay for Rabbinical Judaism they 
are so much matters of course that, even apart from any explicit 
testimony, we should have had to assume that they were already 
currently practised in the time of Christ. For as no Jew could 
be admitted into fellowship with Israel except through circum- 
cision, so it was quite as much a matter of course that a 
Gentile, who as such was unclean, seeing that he was not in the 
habit of observing the regulations with regard to Levitical 
purity, should be required, on entering into such fellowship, to 
take the bath of Levitical purification. But similarly, a Gentile 
as such was also 785 %BND, “in need of atonement,” and con- 


as an explanation of Mishna, Kerithoth ii. 1): ‘‘ Your fathers entered not 
otherwise into the covenant than by circumcision, washing with water, and 
the offering (literally, gracious acceptance) of blood.” See the passage 
also in Selden, De Synedriis, book i. chap. iii (vol. i. p. $4 of London 
edition), in Bengel, Ueber das Alter der jiid. Proselytentaufe, p. 20, and in 
Schneckenburger, Ueler das Alter der jiidischen Proselytentaufe, p. 138. 
' Jebamoth.46s : Sap Sow sy 1 > ndnyd, A proselyte only becomes so 
after he has been circumcised and has been washed with water. . . . With 
regard to a proselyte who has been circumcised but not washed with water, 
R. Eliezer says that he is a proselyte notwithstanding ; for we find that, in 
the case of our fathers, they were circumcised but not washed with water. 
With regard to one who has been washed with water but not circumcised, 
R. Joshua says that he is a proselyte notwithstanding, for we find that, in the 
case of our mothers, they were washed with water but not circumcised. 
But the doctors say that neither the one nor the other is a proselyte.’’ Sec 
the passage also in Selden, De Synedriis, book i. chap. iii. (vol. i. p. 35 of 
London edition), in Bengel as above, p. 22, and in Schneckenburger as 
above, p. 136 sq. Founding on those Talmudical prescriptions, Maimonides 
likewise affirms that three things are necessary, adap, avy and 335, it 
being expressly stated that the two last are binding upon women. See the 
passage in Selden, De Synedriis, book i. chap. iii. (vol. i. pp. 37-40 of 
London edition). Also in general Lightfoot, Horae Hebr. note on Matt. 
iii. 6. Slevogt, De proselytis, chap. xi. (Ugolini, xxii. 815). Danz, 
Baptismus proselytorum, chap. xvi. (in Meuschen, Nov. Test. etc. p. 250). 
Carpzov, Apparatus, p. 43. Leyrer in Herzog’s Enc. xii. 242 sqq. 

800 Circumcision and washing with water (baptism), Pesachim viii. 8= 
Edujoth vy. 2. Sacrifice, Kerithoth ii, 1. 
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tinued to be so “until blood was sprinkled for him.” 


Strange to say, with regard to one of the things here in 
question, namely the Japtism or washing with water, the 
view has prevailed among Christian scholars since the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, that it was not 
observed as yet in our Lord’s time. Originally it was 
for dogmatic reasons that this was maintained, while in 
modern times nothing but an imperfect acquaintance with 
the facts of the case can account for the way in which 
the once dominant prejudice has been allowed to linger 
on. Surely every one in the least acquainted with 
Pharisaic Judaism must know how frequently a native 
Jew was compelled, in accordance with the enactments 
of Lev. xi—xv. and Num. xix. to take a bath with a 
view to Levitical purification. As Tertullian justly observes, 


301 Kerithoth ii. 1. 

302 Lists of the literature of this subject are given by Carpzov, Apparatus 
historico-criticus, p.468q. Bengel, Ueber das Alter der jiid. Proselytentaufe, 
pp. 1-13. Schneckenburger, Ueber das Alten der jtidischen Proselyten- 
Taufe, pp. 4-82. Winer, Realwértb, ii. 286 (art. ‘‘ Proselyten”). Leyrer 
in Herzog’s Real-Enc. xii. 245. De Wette, Lehrbuch der hebrdisch-jildischen 
Archdologie, 4th ed. (1864) p. 876. Meyer's Commentary, note on Matt. 
iii. 6. The following works deserve special mention: Lightfoot, Horae 
Hebr., note on Matt. iii. 6. Danz, Baptismus proselytorum Judaicus (in 
Meuschen, Vov. Test. ex Talmude illustratum, pp. 233-287). Idem, Anti- 
quitas baptismi tnitvationis Israelitarum vindicata (also in Meuschen, pp. 
287-305). Carpzov, Apparatus historico-criticus, pp. 46-50. Bengel, 
Ueber das Alter der jiid. Proselytentaufe, Tiibingen 1814. Schnecken- 
burger, Ueber das Alter der jiid. Proselyten-Taufe und deren Zusammenhang 
mit dem Johanneischen und christlichen Ritus, Berlin 1828. Liibkert, Theol. 
Stud. u. Arit. 1835, p. 690 sqq. Winer, Realwértb. ii. 285 sq. Leyrer in 
Herzog’s Real-Enc., 1st ed. xii. pp. 242-249. Delitzsch, ibid. 2nd ed. xii. 
pp. 297-299. Zezachwitz, System der christl. kirchl. Katechetik, i. 216 sqq. 
Edersheim, Zhe Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah (2nd ed. 1884), pp 
745 747. Of the above, Lightfoot, Danz, Bengel, Delitzsch, Zezachwitz, 
Edersheim are in favour of the high antiquity of the baptism of proselytes, 
the others are opposed to it; but none of them have influenced modern 
opinion on the subject so much as Schneckenburger. 
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“ Judaeus quotidie lavat quia quotidie inquinatur.."** But a 
Gentile, not being in the habit of observing those regulations 
with regard to Levitical purity, would as such be unclean and 
that as a simple matter of course. In that case how was it 
possible that he could be admitted into Jewish communion 
without his having first of all subjected himself to a 77°20 (a 
Levitical “ bath of purification”)? This general consideration 
is of itself so conclusive that there is no need to lay any very 
great stress upon individual testimonies. But we may further 
add, that it is an unmistakeable fact that, in the Mishna, the 
taking of the “bath” by the proselyte is already presupposed 
as an established and authoritative practice.™ In like manner 
the celebrated passage from Arrian (first half of the second 
century of our era) cannot, in my opinion, be otherwise under- 


308 Tertullian, De baptismo, chap. xv. 

804 Pesachim viii. 8 (=Edujoth v. 2): ‘‘A mourner is at liberty to 
partake of the Passover lamb that very evening after he has washed, but 
not so with regard to other holy sacrifices... . If a Gentile should happen 
to be circumcised on the day previous to the Passover, then, says the school 
of Shammai, he is at liberty (on that same day) to wash and, in the even- 
! ing, partake of the Passover lamb (a3y> ino nx Sai Srp); but the 
school of Hillel says: whoever comes from being circumcised is like one 
who comes from a grave” (from touching a dead body). According to 
Gabler, the proselyte’s bath mentioned here was prescribed ‘‘ because the 
proselyte was defiled by the act of circumcision (!), and because among the 
Jews an unclean person was strictly speaking forbidden to take part in the 
Passover meal” (Gabler, Journal fiir auserlesene theologische Literatur, second 
part of the third vol., Niirnberg 1807, pp. 436-440). Similarly Bengel, 
Proselytentaufe, p. 90, note. Schneckenburger, p. 116 sqq. Winer, Real- 
wértb. ii. 286. Leyrer, xii. 246. If this notion of a defilement caused by 
circumcision were correct, then the prescription as to the bath would apply 
to every proselyte without distinction, no matter whether he was circum- 
cised on the 4th of Nisan or at any other time. But the truth is the bath 
is presupposed as a matter of course, for the simple reason that a Gentile as 
such was unclean; and the only point in dispute is whether an exception 
was made in favour of one who was circumcised on the 14th of Nisan, so as 
to admit of his being treated as one who was unclean only for a single day 
in order that he might not be disqualified for joining in the Passover feast, 
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stood than as referring to the baptism of proselytes™” Again, 
the fourth book of the Stbylline Oracles, the Jewish origin of | 
which is at least probable, insists on converted Gentiles being 
baptized as an outward token of their conversion.” The 
two last-mentioned testimonies are specially noteworthy on 
this account, that they speak only of the baptism and say 
nothing whatever about the circumcision. From this it follows 
that even in those cases where fu/i admission to the fellow- 
ship of Israel had not taken place, the baptism at least was 
regarded as necessary. In presence of all those arguments 
the silence of Philo and Josephus on which so much stress 
has been laid is of no consequence whatever. For as yet no 
one has ever been able to point out a single passage in which 
those writers were necessarily called upon to mention the 
matter. Then in modern times some have gone the length of 
admitting that proselytes, on joining the Jewish communion, had 


or whether in this instance as well] the rule was enforced which required him 
to be treated as one who was unclean in the higher degree, and there- 
fore for a period of seven days (‘‘like one who comes from a grave,” 
according to Num. xix.). Comp. Delitzsch as above, xii. 299. 

805 Arrian, Dissertat. Epicteti, ii, 9: “Oray tive txapeQorepilovra tido- 
psy, sladecesy Aéyesy’ ovx soriv 'lovdeiog, BAA’ vaoxpiveras. “Orav 0 adva- 
Aa By 16 ~wados TO TOU BsBapemivov xeel nonuivov, tore xai forts Te OvTs nal 
xaasira: ‘lovoeios. Here Arrian seeks to show that a man can claim . 
to be a true philosopher only when his practice is in accordance with his 
principles. He intimates that there was something analogous to this in the 
case of the Jews. If a man calls himself a Jew without living as such, he is « 
not recognised as a Jew. ‘‘But if any one adopts the mode of life 
required of one who has been baptized and elected (received into religious 
fellowship), then is he really a Jew and entitled to be called such.” The 
figurative sense of BeBapeuévov (initiated) is here quite as improbable as the 
notion that Arrian confounds Jews with Christians. Comp. especially the 
exhaustive treatment of the matter in Bengel, pp. 91-99. But Schnecken- 
burger’s interpretation: ‘‘the zado; of oue who must regularly bathe him- 
self” (p. 86, and in general pp. 78-89), is precluded by the use of the 


perfect. 
$06 Orac, Sibyll. iv. 164. 


— 
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to take a bath of Levitical purification. But this they think 
was something different from “baptism.”*” Unfortunately, 
however, no one is able to say wherein the difference lies. The 
truth is, it lies only in the German expression. For in 
Hebrew they are, as regards both the name and the thing, 
one and the same, namely a nD, and, so far as the essence 
of this latter is concerned, it mattered very little whether 
it was accompanied with a larger or a smaller amount of 
liturgical ceremonial.” 

The obligations and rights of the proselytes have been defined 
with great minuteness and detail by the Jewish doctors.” 
Speaking generally it was regarded, according to orthodox 
Pharisaic views, as a simple matter of course that they should 
observe the whole law (Gal. v. 3), and so also in particular 
with regard to the sacred tribute. But the doctors have 


307 So for example Winer, Realwértb. ii, 286. Leyrer in Herzog’s Real- 
Enc. xii. 247. Keil, Bibl. Archdol., 2nd ed. (1875) p. 341. Besides these 
also Schneckenburger, pp. 176, 184 aq. 

503 For a description of the rite as observed in post-Talmudic times, see 
for example Buxtorf, Ler. col. 407 sq. Slevogt, De proselytis, chap. xiii. (in 
Ugolini, Thes. xxii. 817 8q.). Delitzsch in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 2nd ed. 
xii. 297. The most essential thing there was the presence of witnesses, 
which we may confidently assume would be regarded as no less necessary in 
pre-Talmudic times as well. And what is more, the Talmud, so far as I am 
aware, contains as yet no precise account of the ceremonial. It is there- 
fore purely gratuitous to assert that the 5°90 mentioned in the Talmud is 
different from that mentioned in the Mishna. On the other hand, it is 
correct to say that the baptism of John and Christian baptism are essentially 
different from that of the Jewish proselytes, and that because the two 
former were not intended to impart Levitical purity, but merely to serve as 
a symbol of moral cleansing. But of course the choice of this syinbol was 
suggested by the practice of the Jews in regard to washings. 

309 For the passages in the Mishna, see note 292, above. A collection of 
material from the Talmud and Midrash is given in the tractate Gerim, to be 
found in the Septem libri Talmudici parvi Hierosolymitant, Frankfurt-am-Ma. 
1851, and edited by Raphael Kirchheim. 

310 Pikkurim i. 4; Shekalim i. 8, 6; Pea iv. 6; Challa iii. 6; Chulbin 
x. 4. 
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here taxed their ingenuity in the vay of carefully laying 
down certain limitations, especially in regard to the terminus 
a quo at which the obligation comes to be in force. Only 


those portions of the proselyte’s earnings were liable for tribute 


which fell under the category of liability after his conversion.™ 
Brothers who were born previous to their mother’s conver-, 
sion were not subject to the law regarding levirate mar- 
riage.’ Then maidens who were born before their mother’s 
conversion were not to be bound by the law given in Deut. 
xxii, 13-212 This latter regulation may of itself serve 
to show how, along with the limitation of obligations, there 
was also at the same time a limitation of rights. Then 
again it was only such female proselytes as were less than 
three years and a day old at the time of the mother’s 
conversion that, with respect to numerous matrimonial rights, 


were on a footing of equality with native Jewish women. 


Further, female proselytes were on no account to be at liberty | 
to contract marriage with priests, nor were the daughters of 


proselytes to be allowed to do so except in those instances in 
which one of the parents happened to be an Israelite by birth, 
in which case the privilege extended to the tenth generation.” 


Sf 


On the other hand, proselyte women might marry a person that 


had been emasculated or mutilated, a thing which, according 
to Deut. xxiii. 2, native Jewesses were debarred from doing.” 
Then the legal enactment to the effect that, if any one through 
carelessness happened to strike a woman in such a way as to 
cause abortion he was to give compensation, did not apply to 
the case of proselyte women.” But, on the other hand, the 


311 Pea iv. 6; Challa iii. 6; Chullin x. 4. 

$13 Jebamoth xi. 2. 313 Kethuboth iv. 8. 

314 Kethuboth i. 2, 4, iii. 1, 2. 

315 Jebamoth vi. 5; Kiddushin iv. 7; Bikkurim i. 5. 

$16 Jebamoth viii. 2. 317 Baba kamma v. 4, V 
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law with reference to the drinking of the jealousy water (Num. 
v. 11 sqq.) applied to female proselytes as well.*” 

It is precisely the care with which those restrictions have 
been framed that is so well calculated to show that, in regard 
to obligations and rights, proselytcs were regarded as being in all 
essential respects on an equality with native Israelites. At the 
same time the gulf that lay between a born Gentile and a 
genuine descendant of Abraham could never be bridged over. 
A proselyte was never allowed to call the fathers of Israel 
“his” fathers ;*” while, in the order of rank in the theocracy, 
a proselyte occupies a lower place even than a nathin.” 
Although with characteristic humaneness the Jewish law, 
appealing to Ex. xxii. 20, forbids any one ever to be so 
‘ unkind as to remind the son of a proselyte of the past ways 
of his fathers,” still, on the whole, proselytes were never held 
in the same estimation as native Jews. What Rabbi Judah 

presupposes with respect to the proselytes in Rekem, that they 
‘must have been remiss in the observance of the law,” 
probably represented, and that not altogether without reason, 
_the average opinion held regarding them, and accordingly 
there are frequent complaints about them in the Talmud. 

' According to the Deuteronomic legislation there were two 
nations, the Ammonites and the Moabites, that were never 


318 Edujoth v. 6. 

319 Bikkurim i. 4: ‘‘ A proselyte offers his firstlings without repeating 
the confession, Deut. xxvi. 3 sqq., because he is not at liberty to say, Give us 
what Thou hast sworn to our fathers. But if his mother happens to be of 
Israel, in that case he repeats the confession. When such proselyte prays 
by himself he uses the words, The God of the fathers of Israel. And when 
he is in the synagoguc he uses the words, ‘The God of your fathers. But 
if his mother be of Israel he says, The God of our fathers.” 

$20 Horajoth iii. 8: ‘A priest (in point of rank) takes precedence of a 
Levite, a Levite of an Israelite, an Israclite of a bastard, a bastard of a 
m3, a nathin of a proselyte, and a prosclyte of an emancipated slave.” 


321 Baba mezia iy. 10. 822 Nidda vii. 3. 
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to be admitted into communion with Israel, no, not even in !t 
the tenth generation (Deut. xxii 4). It is said that, apropos 

of this enactment, the question was once debated in the time 

of Gamaliel IL, whether an Ammonitish proselyte who might 
wish to join the communion of the Jews should be allowed to 

do so. Gamaliel decided in the negative, while R. Joshua 
took the affirmative view on the ground that the Ammonites 
had long ceased to exist. The view of R. Joshua. was: 
homologated by the learned doctors.™ 


338 Jadajim iv. 4. 
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